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Faculty-Trustee Relations 
A Panel Discussion in Three Parts! 


By MAX BLACK, F. G. MARCHAM, and GEORGE WINTER 


Cornell University 


I. Academic Government, Max Black 


I thought I might open this discussion by talking at large about 
academic government, leaving it to my colleagues to proceed from the 
general to the particular. I should like to believe that most people 
will regard what I say as true or even self-evident; but I shall be partly 
describing things as they ought to be 


and not things as they are; some 
of my principles may prove to be no better than hopes masquerading as 
axioms. 

A modern university, such as Cornell, performs an extraordinary 
variety of functions, from supporting an airport to improving the 
quality of ice-cream. But many of these functions could be performed 
just as well by other social arrangements. I take the raison d’étre of a 
university such as Cornell to be the education and training of the young: 
Its chief purpose is the initiation of a younger generation into the arts, 
sciences, humanities, and technologies, intended to bring them as close 
to the boundaries of human knowledge as their capacities and the skill 
of their teachers will permit. If students also acquire some measure of 
practical judgment, humane feeling, or political responsibility, so much 
the better for them and for all of us. But these are by-products, that 
cannot be taught in class or propagated except by example. Leading the 
young to the frontiers of knowledge, skill, and understanding—I take 
that to be the chief business of Cornell, and of every university. Cornell's 
success in performing that important task is the only true and relevant 
standard by which the government and organization of the university 
ought to be judged. 

From this principle I draw two consequences. The first is that the 
welfare of a university depends inescapably upon the quality and integrity 
of its faculty and students. It is no exaggeration, but the plain truth, 


* Presented at a program meeting of the Cornell University Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, on January 19, 1956. 
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to say that the living university is the sum-total of its teachers and 
students: Anything that strengthens the capacity of the faculty to 
think, observe, create, communicate, strengthens the university; any 
thing that undermines their pride in being part of Cornell undermines 
Cornell itself. Exactly the same, of course, applies to the student body. 
If a university is not composed of men who are doing more than their 
contractual obligations require, it cannot be a first-rate university. The 
students who come to us deserve nothing less; but there is no known way 
of buying or manufacturing devotion over and above the call of duty. 
You need a faculty that will be wholehearted servants of the university, 
because they know it deserves their affection and trust. 

The second conclusion I draw is that any system of government 
principally designed to further the aims of university education, so 
conceived, must and should differ in important respects from the ar- 
rangements effective in other social institutions. To conceive of a 
university by analogy with a business corporation, a government depart- 
ment, or even an elementary school, is a sure way to stultify its purpose. 
The best arrangements for governing a university are bound to be 
complicated, peculiar, and extraordinarily dependent upon the good will 
and mutual trust of all concerned. 

In point of fact, most universities, Cornell included, proceed upon a 
rough tripartite division of government among trustees, administration, 
and faculty, which is perhaps as imperfect as all human contrivances— 
and a good deal more imperfect than most. 

The important fact about trustees is that they are essentially a 
body of laymen, elected, or more commonly appointed, to carry the 
final legal responsibilities for the acts of the institution. And a layman 
in power is necessarily a man ignorant of the details of the matters on 
which he is called to judge. It is no doubt good that the university 
should come into contact with the wider world. And those who accept 
trial by jury should be prepared to trust to the good sense and responsi- 
bility of a board of governing trustees. Yet one might wish for a 
broader representation of all secular interests, not excluding the educa- 
tional, and wonder whether the tendency to fill boards of trustees with 
lawyers and businessmen can be dispassionately defended. But even a 
perfect board of trustees, composed of men uniquely qualified by back- 
ground and experience to understand the peculiar problems of a modern 
university, and positively refulgent with insight, good will, and sound 
judgment, would be faced by problems that could be solved only by 
deliberate, systematic, and wholesale delegation of responsibilities. Even 
the ideal board could not begin to afford the time required to make 
independent study of the most important issues concerning the Uni- 
versity or to arrive at first-hand convictions about their solutions. 
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Trustees can cut Gordian knots, but they can hardly be expected to untie 
them. They must therefore depend, to a positively frightening degree, 
upon the good counsel that they receive. It is the business of all the 
other branches of university government to see that they get such counsel, 
so that their decisions shall represent the final and formal ratifications 
of processes of inquiry and arbitration actively conducted by those in 
direct contact with the living work of the institution. 

The decisive importance of the delegation of trustee authority has 
been generally recognized, and especially so through the accepted prin- 
ciple of the delegation of educational issues to the faculty. It ought to 
be, and commonly is, agreed that in all matters of educational policy the 
responsible action of the faculty should not be abrogated except in dire 
necessity. To overrule such action is, in effect, to censure the faculty 
and to imply that the machinery of academic government has broken 
down. Such autonomy of the faculty in questions of educational policy 
seems to me to have an importance that can hardly be exaggerated. The 
reasoning behind it is not that faculties are uniformly wise in their actions 
on such matters; it is, rather, that nobody is in a position to be wiser. 
If you treat them as less than responsible, you encourage them to be 
irresponsible—and in so far unfit to lead and inspire the young. It is 
unfortunate if faculties blunder; but to have their deliberate convictions 
overridden in matters over which right and custom give them juris- 
diction is a calamity. No mistake in matters of detail can begin to be 
as disastrous as any general impairment of confidence among faculty, 
administration and trustees. That differences of opinion and even con- 
flict of principle should arise is natural ; for one of the chief advantages of 
a division of the organs of government is the generation of a certain 
healthy tension among the several branches. But if such a conflict 
arises over questions of educational policy on which the faculty is 
deliberately committed, it would be desirable to take no action until agree- 
ment is reached. 

I may be optimistic in thinking that the difficulty in such cases is 
likely to be in large measure one of communication between faculty and 
trustees. My own limited experience as a faculty trustee at another 
university inclines me to suppose that a Board will be very reluctant to 
act contrary to the fully expressed, mature, and articulate convictions of 
a faculty. And where such action is taken, I believe it will often be 
found that either the faculty showed a confused and vacillating attitude 
(I am thinking, for example, of the recent troubles at Berkeley), or the 
trustees had failed to receive a sufficiently accurate and fully argued 
presentation of the faculty position. Nothing would, in general, do more 
to maintain good relations between faculty and trustees, I believe, than 
machinery by which the faculty position on important issues might be 
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fully, explicitly, and persuasively presented to the trustees. Whether 
our present arrangements in this regard are fully adequate | rather 
doubt. 

And this brings me to say a word, with much hesitation, and all 
respect, about the position of the faculty in the scheme of academic 
government. I have little to offer here except the platitude that if the 
faculty wishes to have its policies respected, it ought first to have the 
requisite policies. Here we trench upon one of those paradoxes that 
make the academic scene delightful to the connoisseur of human rela- 
tions. The ideal faculty man, as I have rather romantically been think- 
ing of him, ought properly to find administration distasteful. A man who 
positively enjoys sitting on committees, arguing about university affairs, 
or haggling about the wording of regulations, is unlikely to be passion- 
ately interested in teaching, scholarship, or research. But administra- 
tion in the broad sense is too important to be left entirely to the ad- 
ministrators. We may be thankful that, unlike our learned brethren in 
Oxford and Cambridge, we are not required to waste our time with 
the details of the buttery, the bursar’s office, and the delicate apportion- 
ment of inadequate financial resources. But too sharp a division be- 
tween the Administration Building and the rest of the campus works 
mischief for all parties. It is not a bad thing that some scholars shall end 
as administrators (however much their services as teachers may be 
missed by the faculty) ; and it is an excellent thing that the faculty should 
show the liveliest interest in the affairs that most immediately concern 
them. Here, too, the most amenable problem may be one of communica- 
tion. It may well be that what is needed is that the faculty should have 
better ways of becoming informed about important questions of local 
interest before decisions are irrevocably taken. For, too often, questions 
seeming to have only administrative bearing (upon a narrow construc- 
tion of administration) prove also to have direct educational implications. 
It should not be impossible to devise more effective ways for informing 
and consulting the faculty on broad issues of policy. 

I have left for last any considerations of the administration. The 
title of our discussion does not commit us to any examination of this 
interesting topic; but it can hardly be avoided in any serious examina- 
tion of faculty-trustee relations. An administrator has an extraordinarily 
difficult task. He is necessarily responsive to the faculty—a set of 
rugged individualists whom he must find inexpressibly tiresome at inter- 


vals; he must persuade those set above him in authority; and he must 
still manage to retain the independence of judgment and initiative which 
ultimately justifies his office. Add to this the tasks of ceremonial figure, 
fund raiser, and many others, and the job begins to look like one that a 
mere scholar can contemplate only with feelings of mingled sympathy and 
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respect. But if I have been right in stressing the overriding importance 
of faculty responsibility in all matters pertaining to educational policy, 
no task is of more concern to the administrator than that of adequately 
representing the faculty. His proudest title must be that of primus inter 
pares. Only so can this incredibly complicated and intricately fashioned 
machine of university government function properly. 

I have suggested that good communication among trustees, ad- 
ministration, and faculty is indispensable. But I do not think that 
communication is suffictent to improve relations among the three parties. 
There is also needed a determination to respect the mutual rights and 
obligations which make the system possible. 


II. Faculty Representation on the Board of Trustees, 
F.G. Marcham 


Faculty representation on the Cornell Board of Trustees has 
existed for almost forty years, and has been one of the three formal 
means of communication between the faculty and the board. The 
second means is the rarely used joint committee of trustees and faculty 
which, under the By-laws, the trustees are required to establish when 
the faculty asks them to do so. The third is the president of the uni- 
versity. Among these three means of communication the faculty repre- 
sentatives have a place which is both symbolic and practical. They are 
a symbol of cooperation in the government of the university, and their 
presence at meetings of the board encourages trustees and faculty mem- 
bers to exchange opinions and to maintain :riendly personal associations. 

These functions are vague, and necessarily so, because they are 
political; the faculty representatives are intended to bring the faculty 
point of view to bear on the development of university policy. It is a 
difficult task because the representatives form a link between two groups 
whose composition and whose part in the life of the university are and 
must continue to be entirely different. Moreover, they join the faculty to 
a body which has only a limited policy-making role. As a final handicap, 
the representatives have no status in relation to the president and his 
assistants, who are to a considerable extent the true policy-makers. 

Such difficulties counted for little with those who originated the 
plan for faculty representation. They assumed—and Cornell's president 
of that time, Jacob Gould Schurman, was the most vigorous and confi- 
dent of them—that the new trustee-faculty relationship would draw 
strength from the part played by the president at the center of university 
affairs. To them there was a natural community of interests between 
the administration and the faculty; and whereas before the plan went 
into effect the president had been virtually alone in presenting the aca- 
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demic point of view at meetings of the board, he was now to be joined 
by others whose standards of judgment would be much the same as his. 
The originators believed that future presidents would welcome the 
presence of faculty representatives on the board and would cooperate 
with them. Confident of this, confident of the virtues of representative 
government and free discussion, and assuming that the faculty would elect 
able men to represent them, the originators were not embarrassed by the 
vagueness of the new political relationship. Experience would fill in 
the details. 

What has experience taught us? The faculty representatives hav« 
regularly attended meetings of the board and of its executive committee. 
They have spoken at meetings quite freely, sometimes on their own 
initiative and sometimes at the urging of the trustees. They have in all 
ordinary circumstances taken part in the informal affairs which accom- 
pany these meetings—the dinners, cocktail parties, and so forth. They 
have not had the right to vote.' They have, however, received all 
written material associated with the work of the board—its agenda and 
supporting documents, the university budget, and minutes of all meetings. 
In brief, they have had access to all formal information relevant to the 
management of the university. 

To what extent have forty years of experience defined the concept 
of faculty representation? The faculty representative has come to regard 
himself as one deemed by his fellows to be a normal member of the 
faculty. He does not regard himself as qualified to act and speak for 
the faculty; and though the trustees, when calling upon him to express 
an opinion, may ask what the faculty has to say, the representative 
commonly begins his statement by asserting that he speaks only for 
himself, as a representative member of the faculty. 

It is, I think, also true to say that faculty representatives regard 


themselves as individuals, and not as members of a small group engaged 
in a common enterprise. During my term of office they rarely discussed 
trustee business with one another. Often, in speaking before the 
trustees, they presented contradictory points of view. They did not 
travel together to the relatively frequent New York meetings; and 
though occasionally two or more of them sat side by side at a lunch or 
dinner, they themselves did not plan such meetings. 


The faculty representatives do meet regularly as ex officio members 
of the University Policy Committee and join with other members in 
discussing questions of academic policy. From these discussions they 


_ * Since the date on which these remarks were presented, the voting rights of the 
aculty representatives have been changed. By action of the 1956 New York State 
Legislature, the faculty representatives have become faculty trustees, having the 
same voting status of other trustees. 
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learn what is happening in certain areas of academic life. But the issues 
which they consider as members of the University Policy Committee 
are not often prominent in the deliberations of the board of trustees. 
The committee’s affairs form a much smaller and more specialized kind 
of University business. And in any case, the representatives do not 
regard themselves as obliged to uphold the actions of the committee. 
They speak their minds and cast their votes there and elsewhere as they 
see fit. They act as individuals. 

So far as I know, no one has challenged the right of the faculty 
representative to make his own interpretation of his duties. The faculty 
has never admonished or challenged its representatives for their acts or 
speeches nor made demands of them. Of all those who have served 
as faculty representatives, only one has reported back to the faculty at 
the end of this term of office, although reports have frequently been made 
to the alumni by retiring alumni trustees. The faculty representative 
has been left free to fulfill his responsibilities as he thinks fit. 

Only once in my five years’ experience did the faculty representa- 
tives go as a group to discuss an issue with the president, and then it 
was they who proposed the meeting. The absence of opportunities to 
consult with the president has been a serious handicap to them. They 
have remained ignorant of impending changes in the university until 
they received the agenda for meetings of the trustees. The agenda con- 
sist of individual items in the form of recommendations by the president 
for action, and they are usually distributed five or six days before meet- 
ings. When meetings take place, supplemental items are introduced. 
The faculty representative, like most other members of the board, is 
therefore put in an awkward position. Usually, through lack of oppor- 
tunity to prepare himself, he does not know as much about the items as 
the president or those who will speak for him at the meeting; and if he 
wishes to modify or oppose the recommendation, he has no alternative 
but to contradict the arguments of the president, and to do so at a time 
when the president has in all likelihood made preliminary commitments 
about the proposed change. In such a contest the president has the 
weight of his office behind him, and with or without saying so, he can 
turn the issue into a vote of confidence. He is also strengthened by 
the unwillingness of the trustees to be drawn into opposition to him. 
Only once in my experience did the faculty representatives succeed in 
persuading the trustees to support their views against those of the 
president. 

What do these developments in the history of faculty representation 
signify in terms of the total government of the university? Cornell 
University is a vast structure with a complex system of government. 
What adds to its complexity is the relative unimportance of consultation 
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in the management of the university’s affairs and the importance of 
administrative action—by which I mean the making of decisions on 
individual issues. This relegates to a minor place the board of trustees 
and the faculty, and raises to a position of great power the president and 
his assistants—what we commonly call the administration. In my 
judgment, the administration performs its work with a minimum of 
consultation outside its own circle. It rarely approaches the University 
Policy Committee for advice. It uses much less frequently than in the 
past the so-called Deans’ Conference, which was a regular meeting of 
administrative officials and the deans of the colleges. And the presi- 
dent’s cabinet, on which the dean of the faculty had a seat, has gone. 
Indeed, there is today no continuing provision for bringing together 
members of the faculty and of the administration for the formulation of 
university policy. 

When I talk about formulating university policy, I am assuming 
what may not be true; namely, that the efficient management of the 
university requires that all decisions on individual issues ought to 
conform to a general concept of the university’s development in the next 
few years. As one who has had little practical experience of administra- 
tion, | readily admit that my judgment in this matter may be at fault. 
Perhaps the ideal university administration is one which moves from 
one individual decision to the next, using the best judgment that is 
available on each of them. Perhaps no long term planning is necessary 
because the total pattern of life in the United States changes too rapidly, 
and, in consequence, it is enough to go forward from year to year with 
a short term plan or no plan at all. In brief, perhaps it is a delusion 
to suppose that there is any way in which members of the faculty, how- 
ever experienced in the affairs of the university or gifted in discussion, 
can contribute to the development of the university. These are chilling 
thoughts, but they may be appropriate to our era. 

As I have already indicated, I do not think it is within the power 
of the faculty representatives on the board of trustees to help significantly 
in the management of the university. We have had able representatives 
and they have performed their duty diligently and wisely, even though 
each of them has gone about it in his own way. At meetings of the 
board, their speeches as well as their informal associations with members 
have provided a link between faculty and trustees to the benefit of both 
groups. And sometimes the trustees have gone out of their way to 
register their respect for the faculty with hand-clapping and formal mo- 
tions of good will. Welcome indeed are the works of the faculty repre- 
sentatives and the friendly response of the trustees; they promote the 
well-being of the whole university community. But the benefit occurs in 
the area of public relations ; it has little bearing upon political action. The 
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most cordial relationship between faculty representatives and trustees 
can do little more than join the faculty—itself a relatively powerless 
group—to a board which has little influence on the development of the 
university. 

The best recommendation I can make is that the university have 
as its highest and most influential agency a planning committee of about 
twelve persons, on which trustees, administration, and faculty are 
equally represented, and that this body have responsibility for develop- 
ing at regular meetings the pattern of the university’s growth. Repre- 
sentation on this committee would allow the faculty to help in forming 
the broad outlines of university policy. If at the same time the present 
system of faculty representation on the board of trustees were continued, 
it would afford an additional opportunity for the exchange of views be- 
tween trustees at large and representative members of the faculty. 
Standing alone and in its present form, faculty representation on the 
board of trustees is and must remain a symbol of cooperation in a system 
of government where consultation has been reduced to a minimum and 
cooperation, in the sense of working together toward a common goal, has 
little meaning. 


III. Faculty-Trustee Communications, George Winter 


It may be that I have been asked to participate in this discussion 
in order that an engineer provide the balance for two philosophers’ and 
one historian. This may have been a poor choice, since an engineer is 
generally selected for a specific task because he is presumed to possess 
special and pertinent competence and experience. Never having been 
a vice-president, a faculty representative, or even a member of the Uni- 
versity Policy Committee, I possess no such special competence or 
experience. My only justification for being here may be that of repre- 
senting, if you will, a “typical faculty member’”—that is, one who has 
a reasonable length of service at Cornell, who has a certain degree of 
minor administrative responsibility, who has a certain interest in general 
university affairs beyond the confines of his field, and who has served on 
a reasonable number of the less decisive faculty committees. 

To such a faculty member, with a more practical than philosophical 
approach, it seems that in faculty-trustee relations there are problems 
of a basic and institutional nature, and that these problems transcend 
those of the personalities of a given administration, faculty, or board. 
I wish to start from the assumption that the board as well as the faculty 
are two bodies of well-intentioned and reasonable men and women 
endeavoring to do their best for the university. I do not believe that 


*George Sabine, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, acted as moderator. 
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any sizable part of the faculty thinks of the trustees as a group of people 
bent on imposing their will on the faculty and on recreating the university 
in their own image. And I do not believe that any sizable number of 
trustees think of the faculty as a group of “impractical eggheads” in- 
capable of taking any responsible part in the governing of the institution. 

Granted, then, the validity of this assumption of reasonableness 
and good will on both sides, there remains, to my mind, a basic difference 
of approach to many university matters by the board on the one hand and 
the faculty on the other. Intentionally oversimplified, the reason for this 
difference can be expressed like this: “The trustees do not teach or 
engage in research; but they do approve the budget and are responsible 
for its financial implementation. The members of the faculty do teach and 
engage in research; they do not, as a faculty, carry responsibility for 
the financial affairs of the university.” This dichotomy of functions of 
two of the three decisive bodies of university government is not dis- 
advantageous ; on the contrary, it is salutary for the sake of the necessary 
balance in the policies of the institution as a whole. It is inevitable, 
however, that on a number of problems of university government, 
administration, and business the initial approach of these two groups will 
be diametrically opposite. It is this built-in divergence which confers 
extreme importance on the channels of communication between trustees 
and faculty. When effective communication is established it is likely 
that two groups of reasonable people, even when starting from opposite 
viewpoints, will arrive at workable and reasonable solutions. 

A case in point, for illustration, is the matter of student behavior and 
attitude, in the broad rather than the narrow disciplinary sense. We 
live in an age of strong pressures toward conformity. It would be no 
wonder, therefore, if the trustees, concerned with public relations and 
their financial consequences, would wish for a public image of the 
university as possessing a well-behaved—i.e., essentially conformist— 
student body. On the other hand, the faculty realizes, it is hoped, that 
youth is, or ought to be, an age of dissent and even occasional revolt 
against this or that aspect of established order. Some of us think, in 
fact, that the present generation of students is conformist to an almost 
alarming degree, and that this conformism and its consequence, mental 
stagnation, represent a serious educational threat. From this educational 
viewpoint, nonconformist tendencies in the student body should not be 
stifled. In fact, they should be stimulated even if, by present hysterical 
definitions, they might occasionally be termed suspect or bordering on 
the “subversive” by some pugnacious outside critics. Ona more common 
plane, such nonconformist student attitude may on occasion manifest 
itself in “undisciplined action,” even though youth’s right to dissent 
should not be mistaken for right to mutiny or rowdyism. 
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There are many other areas in which trustee action involves 
educational policy and on which this initial position may conflict with 
that of the faculty. The decision to establish this or that new chair, new 
school, or new academic division; educational ventures for, and other 
connections with, industry and corporations, are just a few further ex- 
amples of such possible “conflict.” In all these it seems that communica- 
tion and advance consultation, while they will not solve all problems, 
will substantially facilitate equitable and reasonable solutions. 

There are, at present, two vehicles of continuous communication 
between the trustees and faculty: the president, and the faculty repre- 
sentatives. In the established scheme of things, it is the president who 
constitutes the official channel of communication. However, by my 
previous definition, the president, like the trustees, is one who “does not 
teach or engage in research but who is responsible for the budget and 
its financial implementation.” Therefore, no amount of wishful thinking 
can change the fact that in the previously defined dichotomy the presi- 
dent’s position is more closely related to that of the trustees than to that 
of the faculty. As a consequence, even with the best of personal inten- 
tions, he cannot represent a satisfactory channel of communications on 
those issues which are affected by this divergence of functions of the 
two bodies. 

It has been pointed out by other members of this panel that the 
faculty representatives likewise do not constitute a satisfactory means 
of communication. They act as individuals; they remain essentially 
specialists, professors of this or that discipline, with a very limited view 
of problems of the institution as a whole. It is not their function to 
provide for continuing communication. 

How, then, should such communication and consultation be im- 
proved? 

One available institution is the conference committees provided for 
in the by-laws. At present they seem to be regarded somewhat as 
emergency measures, but they should be instituted more often, in 
advance rather than as an afterthought, in all cases where matters of 
educational or academic policy or faculty interests are clearly involved. 
Naturally, the faculty can ask for the establishment of such a committee 
only if it has advance knowledge that actions of this nature are con- 
templated by the trustees. The present scheme of things does not seem, 
to provide for such advance information in the formative stages of 
policy development. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding that the board of trustees, 
when discussing matters pertaining to research policy, to business 
affairs, or to university finances, habitually calls to its meetings, as con- 
sultants rather than as regular attendants, the vice-president for research, 
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or for business, or the comptroller, as the case may be. It may not be 
too much to ask that in all instances, when educational, academic, or 
similar matters are on the agenda of the board or its committees, the dean 
of the faculty be called in, in just such a consultative capacity. In con- 
trast to the faculty representatives, the dean of the faculty, though a 
professor, is no longer primarily a specialist. He is, chiefly, the one 
person exclusively concerned with educational, academic, and faculty 
matters for the university as a whole. His contacts extend throughout 
the entire academic part of the institution, faculty as well as student 
body. His presence, in such instances, as consultant to the board, would 
provide the trustees with a better informed and more authoritative 
presentation of the faculty viewpoint than they now have. In addition, 
in this capacity as consultant, the dean of the faculty would be in a 
position to suggest in advance the establishment of a conference com- 
mittee on some particular problem when such appears advisable in his 
opinion. Such an arrangement would provide for regular and reliable 
communication between trustees and faculty only on issues where such 
communication is needed. It would not cause needless complications 
in the disposition of that large body of other trustee business which is 
of no concern to the faculty. 

While these suggestions are advanced primarily to improve com- 
munication and consultation between trustees and faculty, they would, 
as an automatic by-product, also intensify responsible contact between 
faculty and administration. 

Measures such as these, while they cannot be cure-alls, should 
contribute significantly to the improvement of a relationship which is 
decisive for the well-being of the university. 


4 


Why I Did Not Take the 
Broyles Oath 


By ROBERT T. HARRIS 


Bradley University! 


During the time of Hitler’s rise to Reichskanzler, I was a student 
at the University of Berlin. Some of my acquaintances were Nazis ; some 
were Jews; some were American supporters of Hitler. Most of my 
friends were very fine non-Nazi German people. 

I heard and saw Hitler at the Gruenewald Stadium and in the 
Sportspalast. I saw with my own eyes the large number of Communists, 
the disheartened and dangerous millions of unemployed German 
workers; I saw the despair of rich and poor alike. I talked with my 
friends about Standstill Agreements, splinter parties, and the street 
fighting. 

I stood in the night and watched the Parliament burn. Even 
later than that, I stood in Frankfurt-am-Main with a German friend 
and booed the torchlight parade of streetcar conductors and motormen, 
public employees, and unskilled workmen who marched to express their 
enthusiastic (but well-disciplined) hopes for the new Reich. 

Conservative friends of mine, and moderate socialists too, searched 
their souls. Some of them accepted the new state of affairs, and a few 
even joined the National Socialist German Workers Party—Hitler’s 
party. Some stayed in Germany but remained aloof from the Party, 
not without great risk. A few emigrated. 

I could see for myself that a touch of totalitarianism does not always 
look injurious. It may at first glance look refreshing; it may seem to 
be a progressive, integrating force. Because it is nationalistic, extremely 
and colorfully, some who are of a conservative cast of mind may for 
a while overlook that it is viciously anti-capitalist. And because it is 
socialistic, some who are traditionally “mindful of the general welfare” 
may for a time overlook that it is born of envy and hate. My personal 
experience eventually constrained me to recognize one fact with intense 
clarity: a bit of national socialism is not just a trifle obnoxious; it is 
mortally dangerous. 


* At the time he was asked to take the oath, Professor Harris was a lecturer 
at Southern Illinois University. Subsequently, he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Bradley University. 
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My first reason, then, for not taking the Broyles oath is that it 
reminds me too distinctly and too vividly of the initial stages of totali- 
tarianism in Germany. 


Il 


The Broyles Act, “An Act in Relation to State Finance,” became 
law in Illinois on July 17, 1955. It requires that, i order to collect his 
pay, a public employee of Illinois must take an oath that he is not 
affiliated with the communist party (spelled with a small “e”), or 
knowingly affliated with any organization which advocates the over- 
throw or destruction of the Constitutional form of the government of 
the United States or of the State of Illinois, by force, violence or other 
unlawful means. As the Act is tentatively construed, university pro- 
fessors are classified as public employees. 

My objections to the oath prescribed by the Broyles Act include 
those general ones against oaths of disavowal that have been stated many 
times in this Bulletin and elsewhere.’ Such oaths insult good men who 
feel no need to disavow what they would never contemplate; but such 
oaths do not deter traitors, who would not hesitate to swear falsely. Such 
oaths assume that loyalty can be enforced from without, rather than 
being, as it is, an inward condition of mind. They are discriminatory 
against a large segment of the public—in this case, teachers; the harm 
they do to this group reaches very deep. As Kant said, “. . . it is indeed 
absurd to look to reason for enlightenment, and yet to prescribe before- 
hand which side she must necessarily favour.” If we want reason to be 
our ally as in the past—in distinct contrast to the situation of Com- 
munism—then we must leave reason free. The oath completely spoils 
all that, and makes being “not a communist” a mere meaningless dogma, 
held for a material consideration. 

Finally, such oaths have a bad history. They have always been 
associated with bigotry and tyranny. In the United States, the fear of 
test oaths resulted in the proscription of nonconstitutional oaths for state 
officers in every one of the forty-eight states. In particular, the Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois provides, Articles V.25., for an oath 
of office for civil officers, and then continues: “And no other oath, 
declaration, or test shall be required as a qualification.’ 

?For an excellent discussion of the subject in its broader terms, before oaths 
of disavowal became the major issue, s Freedom of Speech: Teachers’ Oath 
Laws,” by A. J. Carlson and A. O. Lovejoy, Bulletin, Vol. 23 (January, 1937), 
pp. 26-32. 

* Application of the Broyles Act to professors in State colleges and universities 


of Illinois requires that they be classified as employees rather than as officers. Such 
a division into two classes falsifies the true status of professors. 
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But my objections to the Broyles Act go beyond these general 
ones. The Act does positive harm to the State of Illinois. At the very 
least—on the kindest interpretation—enactment of the Broyles Act means 
the use and sacrifice of professors, teachers, and public employees of 
Illinois as a sop to supposed political interests. I do not attempt to 
judge why this legislation carried and why it was signed into law ; but this 
“sop” theory is widely held. If it is correct, the Act should be repealed 
with promptness and vigor in order to protect the respectability of 
public employment, not to mention the integrity of the academic profes- 
sion. In modern lingo, it is bad public relations. 

Some out-of-state teachers in Illinois schools have been heard to 
say, “Well, if the people of Illinois are crazy and want this kind of 
legislation, why should I hesitate to sign?” But although I can under- 
stand this attitude to a limited extent, it is not open to me to adopt it. 
For I am a citizen of Illinois, and I was born and educated in Illinois. 
One major reason why I refuse to take the Broyles oath is precisely 
because I am a loyal citizen of Illinois and do not like to see Illinoisans 
made fools of. Today more than one hundred thousand notarized 
Broyles oaths are floating around various offices and bureaus of the 
State, and no one has any idea what to do with them. It does not seem 
intelligent. But it is expensive: Perhaps this is the “relation to State 
finance” which gave rise to the title of the Act! 


Ill 


With respect to my personal situation, were I to start taking test 
oaths, my whole career would fall into pragmatic contradiction. For I 
wrote my Ph.D. thesis on the liberalism of John Stuart Mill; and my 
principal intellectual and moral concern has been for years the meaning 
and grounds of ethical liberalism, the nature and validity of the sphere 
of the individual in a complex society. 

The question with which my thesis has to do is less the basic 
principle of liberalism than the practical conditions of maintaining it, 
namely, education, maturity, and the cultivation of respect for individu- 
ality. The basic principle is simply the internalization of moral and 
religious responsibility on which our whole moral and political economy 
rests. It affirms both duty and right. As Mill said, “the only freedom 
which deserves the namé is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guardian of his own health, 
whether bodily, or mental and spiritual.” 

Even earlier, Rousseau stated the fundamental problem of the 
Social Contract to be “to find a form of association which will defend 
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and protect with the whole common force the person and goods of each 
associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone, and remain as free as before.” To relate the indi- 
vidual and society freely and in good conscience, to elicit the utmost 
in voluntary cooperation rather than to force mere conformance, to 
align the strength and sovereignty of society with the rights of the 
individual—these social aims are as old as the recognition of the sanctity 
of personality and as sound as the complex division of labor. These 
principled intentions underlie our American system; and they are mani- 
fest throughout the Constitution of the State of Illinois, and in particular 
in the Preamble and Article II. 

The principle of doing one’s own work and trusting other persons to 
do their own work is an element of both Christian and Platonic justice. 
It was seen by Socrates to be the necessary condition of the division of 
labor.!. Freedom from unwarranted interference is a condition of maxi- 
mum individual productivity and inventiveness in all fields of endeavor. 
Nowhere, however, is this freedom more important, nowhere is it so 
clearly an absolute condition of worth, as in the profession of university 
teacher and researcher. The greatest damage of all done by the 
Broyles oath is the invisible damage, the timidity instilled into the minds 
of fearful teachers throughout the State, who feel that they have been 
let down and made to submit to the yoke of political pressure. The 
greatest damage is in the minds of professors who, in their classes, attend 
not to what is true but to what is safe. 

The American people do not wish to undercut themselves and, when 
aware of the issues involved, can be counted upon to act consistently with 
the basic premises of their national life. Test oaths are not consistent 
with those premises. 


* Plato, Republic, Book IV (433 and 443). 
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Accrediting — What Is It? 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


National Commission on Accrediting 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education pointed out in a 
recent study that in making grants to colleges and universities, corpora- 
tion executives gave greater weight to the accredited status of an insti- 
tution than to any other single factor. When the Ford Foundation a 
year ago announced its grants for faculty salaries of 260 million dollars 
to privately supported liberal arts and science colleges and universities, 
it stipulated that the institutions must be regionally accredited. With 
these developments, it is no wonder that this past spring the nonregionally 
accredited degree-granting liberal arts colleges banded together to form 
the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, for the purpose not 
only of improving themselves and conserving and expanding their 
existing resources, but also of proclaiming the virtues many of them 
already possess. 

And yet, the tangible importance of accreditation is not limited 
to the area of college finance. Accreditation is now included among the 
requirements for an institution to become a member of the Association 
of American Colleges or the American Council on Education. It is 
among the requirements for institutions whose alumnae may be eligible 
for membership in the American Association of University Women. 
With rare exceptions, only accredited institutions are on the approved 
list from which nominations can be made for membership in the American 
Association of University Professors. Accreditation also exerts a posi- 
tive influence on the status of a federal employee under the United States 
Civil Service regulations, where status depends on whether the indi- 
vidual is a graduate of an accredited or a nonaccredited institution. In 
a similar way, the accreditation of programs of study in such fields as 
architecture, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, optometry, pharmacy, 
and veterinary medicine plays an important part in the process of 
obtaining the required state license to practice one of these professions. 

The accreditation of colleges and universities has had a wider 
influence than has generally been recognized. It also has had a more 
profound influence on the institutions themselves than many faculties 
have appreciated. In describing these influences, the constitution of 
the National Commission on Accrediting has emphasized: 
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On the positive side, accrediting agencies have often been instru- 
ments for the maintenance of high educational standards ; they have pro- 
tected society against inadequately prepared professional practitioners ; 
they have aided licensing authorities and facilitated the transfer of 
students; they have been helpful to students and parents seeking to 
identify sound institutions; they have aided institutions in withstanding 
improper political or other noneducational pressures; and they have 
stimulated broad consideration of educational problems and issues of 
more than local concern. 

On the other hand, in seeking conformity to rigid definitions of 
physical facilities; in urging disproportionate expenditures for selected 
programs ; in demanding standardized educational practices or standards 
that have little or no educational significance ; in imposing on educational 
programs the judgments of professional groups; in defining the extent 
or scope of educational programs regardless of the wishes of the con- 
stituencies of educational institutions; in judging the desirability of ad- 
ministrative organization without regard for pragmatic consideration of 
effectiveness; and in making other determinations which properly lie 
within the jurisdiction of the faculties, administrations, and governing 
boards of colleges and universities, accrediting agencies limit and en- 
danger the essential freedoms of the institutions. Noncompliance with 
the imperatives of accrediting agencies not only endangers the welfare of 
the institutions, but also penalizes students who, because of the non- 
accredited status of their institutions, are barred from service to society. 


From this description we learn of many of the positive as well as 
many of the negative influences of accrediting. Now, in describing what 
accrediting actually is (or accreditation, as some people prefer), it 
seems best to attempt to answer the most frequently raised questions. 


What is accrediting? 


Basically, accrediting is the process whereby an organization or 
agency recognizes a college or university or a program of study as having 
met certain minimum qualifications or standards. In the early stages 
of development of any accrediting agency, the question of minimum 
standards seems to absorb most of the attention. As the number of 
qualified institutions or programs of study increases, and as the accredit- 
ing agency improves its techniques and policies, the emphasis on mini- 
mum standards gives way in importance to the problems of advancing 
education and stimulating the already accredited institutions to further 
improvement. This trend is demonstrated repeatedly in the history of 
the different accrediting agencies, both regional and professional. 


What are regional accrediting agencies? 


To many, professors as well as laymen, accrediting presents a con- 
fusing picture, especially because of the numbers and types of accredit- 
ing organizations involved. There are six regional associations of col- 
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leges and universities. (All but one also include secondary schools in 
their memberships.) Although some did not originally undertake ac- 
crediting functions, all these associations now assume the responsibility 
for accrediting colleges and universities in their respective geographical 
areas. The six associations are: (1) Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; (2) New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; (3) North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; (4) Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools; (5) Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; (6) Western College Association. 


What criteria and procedures do regional accrediting associations 
generally employ? 

In the evaluation of a college or university for accreditation, various 
criteria are employed, depending upon the type of agency. The regional 
associations usually consider the following factors in evaluating an 
institution: aims and programs, administration, curriculum, faculty, 
finances, instruction, library, physical plant, students’ extra-curricular 
activities, and personnel services, as well as experimentation and self- 
study. An evaluation of an institution is made by a visting team of 
educators, selected from the faculties and administrations of other 
colleges and universities. Written reports, interviews, and observations 
are employed. From these sources of information, the visiting team 
prepares a summary of conclusions, not only for the benefit of the 
committee of the association which largely decides whether the institu- 
tion will or will not be accredited, but also for the benefit of the 
institution itself, to assist it in its own steps for self-improvement. 

In most of the regional associations and professional agencies, re- 
visits to accredited institutions are scheduled on a definite pattern, ranging 
in time from three years to seven or even ten years. An accrediting re- 
visit is conducted in a manner very similar to an initial visit. In at 
least one regional association at the present time, however, formal re- 
visits are not made unless there is reason to believe that the quality of 
the work has deteriorated since an institution was formally visited and 
accredited. In this region, written reports on different phases of the 
operations of all the accredited institutions are required at regular 
intervals. 


What are professional accrediting agencies? 


In addition to the six regional associations, there are twenty-some 
agencies which operate on a national basis, and are concerned with 
professional programs in specific areas of study. They include architec- 
ture, business, chemistry, dentistry, design, engineering, forestry, journal- 
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ism, law, library science, medicine, music, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, 
psychology, public health, social work, teacher education, veterinary 
medicine. The criteria employed by these agencies naturally relate to 
the program of study of the particular professional field, and so are 
concerned with only part of the operation of an institution. It is for this 
reason that professional accrediting has frequently been referred to as 
segmental accreditation, in contrast with the approach of the regional 
association, which is interested in the evaluation of an institution as a 
whole, or as the sum of all its parts. In many ways, however, the pro- 
fessional associations, through the use of written reports and teams of 
visitors, conduct their accrediting procedures in a manner similar to 
those of the regional associations. 

As contrasted with the regional associations, whose membership in 
every case comprises cnly institutions, the professional accrediting 
agencies are exceedingly varied in composition. In half a dozen profes- 
sional associations, the membership is by institutions. In a small number 
of cases the accrediting agency is composed of institutional representa- 
tives and individual professional representatives, and, in a few instances, 
of state certification or licensing officials. On the other hand, the 
majority of professional accrediting agencies exclusively represent the 
individuals who are the practitioners of the particular profession. 


What is the National Commission on Accrediting? 

The desires of many professional associations to improve the 
quality and economic status of their practitioners, to enhance their pro- 
fessional status, and to protect the public, have led in recent years to a 
great increase in professional accrediting. Several years ago, when only 
some of the regional associations were conducting accrediting functions, 
and when there was no national organization representing all the colleges 
and universities in such matters, the National Commission on Accrediting 
was created to protect the institutions from “the multiplicity of accredit- 
ing agencies and the variability in their criteria [which were] subject[ing] 
the institutions to conflicting demands-and unnecessary expenditures.” 

The National Commission on Accrediting has an institutional 
membership of over a thousand colleges and universities, and a con- 
stituent membership of seven national organizations, each of the latter 
of which selects six college or university presidents to the Commission, 
or policy board. These seven organizations are: American Association 
of Junior Colleges; American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities; Association of American Colleges; Association of 
American Universities; Association of Teacher Education Institutions ; 
Association of Urban Universities; National Association of State 
Universities. 
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Since the National Commission on Accrediting was organized, in 
1949, attention on a national scale has been focused on some excesses 
and abuses in accrediting; all accrediting agencies have restudied and 
simplified their policies and procedures; increasing emphasis has been 
placed upon the qualitative accomplishment of the institution in terms 
of its stated objectives; all six of the regional accrediting associations of 
colleges and universities have assumed wider responsibility and leader- 
ship for accrediting in their respective regions; the number of profes- 
sional agencies accrediting departments or divisions of institutions has 
been substantially reduced, to approximately twenty officially approved 
by the Commission; and cooperation among the regional and profes- 
sional accrediting agencies has been materially increased. 


How do the regional and professional accrediting agencies cooperate? 


The fact that the professional associations are national in scope 
and segmental in approach, and that the regional associations are re- 
gional in scope and evaluate the institution as a whole, have caused 
difficulties for the complex colleges and universities. Until recent years, 
the two types of accrediting agencies had little official relationship with 
each other. Fortunately, that condition has been changing rapidly, and 
the two groups are developing cooperative programs to the benefit of all 
concerned, 

The programs in cooperation have followed one of two basic 
patterns. The first was inaugurated by the Middle States Association 
and later adopted by the Northwest Association and the Western College 
Association. In this pattern, the accreditation visit to an institution is 
made by a team of visitors who represent not only the regional association 
but also each of the professional areas of study in which there are 
accrediting agencies and in which the institution is seeking accreditation. 
This method provides certain advantages: it concentrates an accredit- 
ing visit at one time; it reduces the work and the total time required in 
completing questionnaires ; it exposes all the visitors to the various phases 
and facets of the institution, and not merely to particular programs or 
activities to which individual visitors may be assigned for investigations ; 
and it encourages the simultaneous attention of almost an entire faculty 
and administration on a seli-evaluation which is the initial and the 
important step in the accrediting process. On the other hand, this 
pattern of accrediting includes certain disadvantages. For example, it 
demands, for a period of months, a concentrated effort on the part of an 
entire institution; it requires considerable administrative planning for 
the institution, and especially for the secretary of a regional association 
which includes a number of complex universities; and it requires 
accrediting visits of the same length and at the same time for all accredit- 
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ing agencies, irrespective of the factors incident to a particular field of 
study, which might appropriately require a different schedule. 

The other pattern, which has been developed by the North Central 
Association, employs a “generalist,” usually a top administrator of a 
university, who, if the institution being visited so requests, accompanies 
the team representing a single professional agency. It is the responsi- 
bility of the generalist to help the professional visitors consider the 
program of study which they are evaluating in relation to the entire 
activities of the institution. In this pattern, no attempt is made to 
have teams of visitors from the regional association and the professional 
agencies visit an institution simultaneously. Consequently, this method 
lacks some of the advantages of the former pattern. On the other hand, 
it is flexible in operation, and permits the various agencies to operate 
their schedules of revisits independently of each other and in conformity 
with that interval between visits each agency considers appropriate for 
its particular demand. It also permits the president and other officials 
of an institution to consider in detail with the visiting team the par- 
ticular professional program of study under review, without the pres- 
sure of reviewing all the programs simultaneously. 

The New England Association and the Southern Association, 
which as yet have adopted no definite pattern of cooperation with the 
professional agencies, are in the process of considering what initial steps 
to take in this direction. 


What are the social implications of accrediting? 


In nearly every other nation, education is almost exclusively, if not 
entirely, a responsibility and activity of the state. As such it is controlled 
and directed by government agencies, frequently with authority concen- 
trated in a ministry of education. In this country, the individual forty- 
eight states have the legal responsibility for the education of our youth, 
and in some, notably New York, the state approval or accreditation of 
colleges and universities even outside its own borders is a matter of major 
concern. Nevertheless, in practice, education in the United States, and 
especially collegiate education, is not solely a state function. Colleges 
and universities are supported and controlled by states, counties, munici- 
palities, religious denominations; and some are completely independent. 
It is this fact which has encouraged the development of accrediting as a 
kind of voluntary upgrading force and protecting influence for society, in 
the place of state control. 

The voluntary accrediting of educational institutions is a social phe- 
nomenon initially singular to this country. It has demonstrated its share 
of examples of human weaknesses, excess requirements, and abuses, 
which usually have been unintentional. To the official of a college or 
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university in the United States, accrediting presents numerous irritations, 
confusions, and contradictions. To the foreign observer of our educa- 
tional structure, accrediting is a wonder to behold and an operation diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Yet, its success rests on the fact that, in the last 
analysis, the strength of any college or university depends upon its own 
faculty, administration, and board of trustees. 


What is the place of a faculty in accrediting? 

The successful college or university is one that is always striving for 
improvement ; one in which the faculty is continually endeavoring to find 
a better and more effective curriculum; one in which accrediting is not a 
major concern. To such an institution, accrediting merely serves as an 
external stimulus for self-evaluation which would occur in any case, and 
as a method of obtaining comments, observations, and suggestions from 
visitors who are present as members of an accrediting team. Without 
full faculty participation, effective self-evaluation is impossible, and 
accreditation is only going through motions. 

It is with the realization of these facts that, in November, 1955, the 
appointment of a Committee on Accreditation was authorized by the 
Council of the American Association of University Professors. Through 
this Committee it is hoped that faculty members will be provided with 
one additional means of learning about developments in accrediting, and 
about ways in which they individually may help further improve both 
their own institutions and the level of education in all colleges and univer- 
sities. Such improvement will not be attained by aiding one institution at 
the expense of another, or one field of study to the detriment of other pro- 
fessions or academic programs. Improvement in education will develop 
best when, in the words of the American Psychological Association, 


A good profession . . . devote[s] relatively little of its energy to “guild” 
functions, to the building of its own in-group strength, and relatively 
much of its energy to the serving of its social function; 


in other words, when 


A good profession guides its practices and policies by a sense of social 
esponsibility. 


— 
es 
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How To Be a Dean 


By MAX S. MARSHALL 


University of California 


It is high time that someone told deans how to play their roles. 
Except the deans themselves, everyone knows how to be a dean but 
nobody is sufficiently forthright to say so in public, permitting existing 
deans to get at the rules or coming deans to learn the art. The subject is 
endlessly discussed in the absence of deans and, rather oddly, often even 
in the absence of those who subsequently will become deans. This is 
futile, serving no purpose. Deans do not even realize how exhaustively 
we have studied this subject; we speak with authority. 

Personal credentials are furnished to certify as to viewpoint and 
training. First, | am not a dean, and second, this is not likely to make me 
one. How anyone can envy a dean I would not know. On the other 
hand, when our president once left us deanless for years (we did fairly 
well then, incidentally), apparently everyone wanted to be dean. The 
position is thus approached in neutral; the job is unenviable but half 
the campus wants it. My experience with deans began when I was a 
student. Our dean of students was a former minor league baseball 
man who knew too many of our tricks. My father was a dean of a 
graduate school. In my graduate work I served fairly closely under three 
deans and my chief later became a dean. A number of fellow micro- 
biologists have become deans, which must mean something ; fortunately, 
no doubt, I have not been able to figure out what. In my present uni- 
versity 1 have served under four deans of graduate work, seven medical 
deans, not counting the several summer weeks when I once acted as 
such, two dental deans, and three pharmacy deans. I have taught stu- 
dents who became deans and once served as chairman of a committee 
which successfully recommended the appointment of one. However, 
these associations are mentioned only to impress. My real experience 
has been as an old faculty hand who has studied the deanship from every 
angle as to how the job is done in contrast with how it should be done. 
Not many have served-under so many deans; but the number of faculty 
men who have studied the problem at length is legion. 

Deanships normally start with college professorships; whether of 
history, philosophy, pediatrics, or chemistry would, offhand, seem to 
make little difference. In medicine, a theory has it that deans should 
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come from pediatrics, because of noticeable similarities between faculties 
and children, pediatricians’ patience, and their experience with the 
parents of children. Naturally, the appointment of a dean is not made 
at random. The urge or the qualifications may arise among the men in 
any field of study, but only certain types of men would ever want to be 
deans. Furthermore, only certain types, not necessarily the same, would 
ever be sought as deans. Men who want power, have the missionary 
spirit, love titles, pomp, and ceremony, or dote on committees and or- 
ganization, may want to be deans. No path leads certainly to a deanship, 
but the gravitational pull is evident. Besides these types, there are men 
whose suave manners, amiability, judgment, or fame causes some high 
authority to appoint them as deans, “if they would be willing to serve.” 
This type is never any more willing to serve than any other type, but 
there are always many who are willing to rule. That ruling ts service 
is so portentous an argument that it is deliberately passed by at this 
point. 

The prototype for a dean must allow latitude, but a few traits occur 
commonly. Recently a faculty man recommended (sic!) a colleague 
as follows: “His amiability should make him a good constructive com- 
mittee member.” A flavor there somewhere is reminiscent of deans in 
general. Amiability permits ideas or persons to be brought together— 
even professors. The “constructive” part of the above recommendation 
apparently is based on the idea that any construction which prevents 
complete collapse is necessarily constructive. The quoted sentence is 
really one of the epigrams of the current age. Deans, in short, are 
amiable fellows with warm handclasps, great understanding and sym- 
pathy, and the fishiest eyes in piscatorial records. 

The origin of a dean raises a particular question with respect to the 
deanship of a professional school. The field of study is unimportant with 
respect to the deanship oi a college of letters and science, of students, or of 
a graduate school. Must deans of law, engineering, agriculture, medicine, 
dentistry, and a score of others, be of their professions? Question A is 
whether these must be professional men or not; question B is the same, 
read a second time. That is, must a dean of dentistry be a D.D.S., or 
might he be a Ph.D., LL.B., or an M.D.; and, if he should be a D.D.S., 
should he have practiced dentistry or might he be a brand of D.D.S. 
who has done nearly everything to avoid a practice of his own? 

Examples in each profession prove that all three brands of deans 
can be successful: nonprofessional, semiprofessional, or professional. 
The popular way to find an answer in such matters, one to which many 
deans would turn, would be to send out a questionnaire and find out 
how many deans there are of each brand. This reminds me of a sug- 
gestion made by Professor Emeritus Courtis (‘Personalized Statistics in 
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Education,” by Stuart A. Courtis, School and Society, 81:170, 1955), 
who suggested weighing an apple, a potato, and an onion and striking an 
average ; this was simple and impressive, but no one could figure out the 
meaning of the average. Deans are often fond of opinion polls, partly 
from a dependence on opinion. They cannot be too severely criticized so 
long as they do not stray too far from the normal paths of senile de- 
linquency. Also, like other politicians, many of them really believe that 
majority opinion tells right from wrong, a workable thesis in terms of 
votes, but otherwise rather astonishing. 

Although some famous deans have not been of the professions of 
their schools, such an arrangement is treacherous. The faculty is or 
should be largely professional, the students are headed that way, and the 
alumni are all professional men and women. A nonprofessional dean 
may speak for the bulk of society served by the profession rather than for 
the profession itself. He has an advantage in that his faculty can never 
tell whether in a tight pinch-he will stand by the profession or by society. 
By and large, however, such a dean is too remote from those with whom 
he works. A professional man who has never practiced in his profession 
is certainly suspect; his motives need inspection, though at times they 
are entirely satisfactory. Of course, when a solid professional man is 
chosen, a new difficulty appears. The dean of a professional group is 
bound to be accused of favoring his special interests. If he is a surgeon, 
he will automatically be suspect in internal medicine ; if he is a pediatri- 
cian, you can bet that pediatrics will be represented on every committee of 
consequence, and the risk can be covered with a side bet that the dean 
will be censured whenever a pediatrician does get on a committee. 


Il 

Assuming that we have somehow manipulated opinions, politics, 
and red tape and have acquired a man of the right general characteristics, 
with a few personal vagaries for distinction, the next step is to tell him 
how to operate. 

First, everybody wants a firm dean, a strong man. The president 
will want a famous one, but the die is now cast except for inevitable 
glorification. A dean must be prepared to state clearly some strong 
policies and to follow them, come what may. There are one or two odd 
points about this, in spite of the large amount of agreement. For in- 
stance, the desire for a strong dean on the part of many members of 
every faculty indicates their belief that the one they have is a weak one— 
which means that he does not pursue their pet causes relentlessly. In- 
vestigation discloses the further nature of this paradox. The policies of 
this strong dean must be his own, else he is not strong, but they must 
also agree with the policies of each speaker. This is awkward, since no 
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two men on the faculty agree as to desirable policies. The dean who 
starts out with strong and avowed policies, therefore, is inevitably 
moderately young, a bit naive, and recently appointed. However, we 
must have a good, firm, strong dean; we will have no namby-pamby type. 

Sometimes weak deans are indeed namby-pamby, because, usually, 
of a love of social life, golf, or strong drink. More often they are not 
namby-pamby, but are or become expedient, which is different but has 
the same effect. The word “expedient” in the life of a dean can cover 
a multitude of sins and usually does. It is “expedient” to rationalize a 
semblance of truth into that which is desired and a semblance of untruth 
into that which is not wanted. This form of expediency, rationalization, 
leads to rule by sycophants, bootlickers, and politicians. A handful of 
men control by sitting around the dean, fanning his brow in an idyllic 
world of unreality. This is hard both on the profession and on the 
faculty. 

Expediency occurs in other ways. Every decision can be a weaseling 
decision to avoid trouble. A dean may say “No” at 10 o’clock to keep 
peace and at 11 may say “Yes” to the same question for the same reason. 
This peace does not last; instead of making two men happy, the dean 
loses the good will of both. The customary form of expediency is to 
say “Yes” or “No” with the strongest side. This automatically gives 
the greatest support and kicks up the least fuss. The dean who does 
this follows the beam into port, never letting the needle go too far off 
center. This permits a school to operate, and the dean is never fired, 
because he stays on the shorter end of criticism. 

Really strong deans are relatively rare, and they are invariably des- 
pots. They have the unutterable gall occasionally to decide issues on 
the basis of right and wrong, even when decisions bring on criticisms 
from a majority. The weaseler may seek to avoid criticism of both 
majority and minority, eventually getting the criticism of both, but the 
normal fate of a dean is to get criticism from either a majority or 
a minority with every decision. The expedient man sticks to the minority 
criticism, the strong man doesn’t care, and the rest are usually expedient 
but occasionally make a strong decision simply to demonstrate that they 
are strong deans. The despots are unbearable, however, except when 
they happen to be going your way. Everybody wants a strong dean next 
year ; nobody wants one now, unless it be for some other school. 

This leads us to a common strategy of deans: the use of commit- 
tees as an escape hatch, perhaps the most common safety device on 
campuses today. The real strategist employs them deliberately, as an 
artist uses a brush. Committees are formed by the dozen, with most 
appointments by a dean or subject to his advice. The dean need only 
appoint those whose outlook he knows in order to accomplish an un- 
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pleasant task without the responsibility. Properly managed, this is 
delightful. Credit can be taken for whatever is safe and the responsibility 
can otherwise be put on committees. Once in a while a committee must 
be reformed in order to get the desired results. All is not so rosy as this, 
however. Unless watchful, deans will find suddenly that a committee 
appointed to see that chalk is furnished to all blackboards has turned in 
a report which demands a new president or an extra year on the curric- 
ulum. Likewise, deans at times get to thinking over the patronage list 
or the untried junior staff in order to give committee memberships as 
awards. This leads to astounding committees completely ignorant in the 
field of topics to be considered. This is a factor in a current trend which 
deans might do well to consider. Professors, seldom experts outside 
their field, are asked to serve as architects or financiers. When this is 
not done, all but the most academic of matters are turned over to business 
managers. These men are no more versatile than professors, no more 
competent to deal with matters outside their special fields. A net gain in 
deviousness is attained. Deans fall for these schemes regularly. 

Deans have to be omniscient, whether they work through committees 
or not. In fact, periodically a dean will regard himself as The Great 
White Father, the Leader, the Authority on all matters. This is perhaps 
only natural, which does not make it right. A feeling of paternalism is 
natural to those who feel the superiority of their wisdom. Candidly, 
paternalistic deans feel superior only after discovering the magnitude of 
the deficiencies in wisdom all around them. This makes criticism of 
the paternal outlook difficult to support. One dean once became so 
paternal that his faculty was almost forced into adolescence. This is 
only irritating, but when Authority goes into such matters as budgets and 
ways of life the reactions are many and violent. Since we have all kinds 
of deans in this respect, it is easy to take a choice among numerous 
attitudes. These range from complete supremacy, in which the dean 
knows all and decides all in the father-knows-best manner, to abject 
inferiority, a type of inferiority which, being abject, is closely akin to 
supremacy. The difference is really between those who look at decimal 
points and those who do not. Paternalistic deans know what is good for 
the school, the department, and the man, whether or not they are allowed 
to get away with it. Budgetary authoritarianism is a symptom of the 
beloved “leadership” assumed with the post of dean. That he who 
controls the purse controls all is a saying believed in by many. A few 
persons, not deans, prefer to save souls rather than purses, but look at 
their purses! On the other hand, look at the souls of the authoritarian 
deans! It works both ways. 

There are authoritarian deans who manage to combine authority 
and committees. It is easier and more respectable to manipulate com- 
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mittees through appointments and tips to the right men, but a peculiarly 
forthright alternative is to sit in on every committee personally. Faculty 
men, for example, may agree on the dismissal of a student for the good 
of the school, but they find themselves on a committee under the dean, 
who was also chairman of the admissions committee. It is unthinkable 
that the admissions committee should make a mistake; so the dismissal 
committee develops an easy softness of heart. This particular example, 
which has repercussions of many kinds, is circumvented in various ways. 
Deans are often woefully squeamish on dismissals. It is so much easier 
to go soft, or to point out how genius has come out of failure, especially 
when every student has relatives and supporters. To accept this attitude 
it is only necessary to believe the ones who are most easily believed. An 
impartial group of teachers can pronounce a student guilty, only to be 
offset by the importunate words of a single biased and emotional 
observer, even the well-put whine of a smart but lazy student himself. 
Interceding friends, pompous persons, or politicians cannot touch deans 
who say “No” and mean it, but they can do plenty to mugwumps among 
deans. 

Speaking of authority, the advent of the administrative hierarchy so 
prominent in the past few years is due rather largely to the deans. 
Business managers and other administrative units creep into organiza- 
tions, following the lead of controllers, purchasing agents, recorders, and 
others. These administrators often have hurdles to jump, the deans. 
Most of them enter their jobs with some respect for deans; deans not 
only represent hurdles but they have also attained posts in their academic 
fields. The respect soon gives way to realization that deans are just 
persons, which is a fatal day for deans. Many of these became deans 
because they were secretly and illicitly in love with administration. 
These and other brands of deans may sidle up to administrators like 
cats, slithering against their legs and purring mightily. Usually they get 
patted ; sometimes they also get a sardine for their pains. Traditionally 
and in concept the dean represents the faculty rather than the administra- 
tion. When he exhibits this feline felicity to these neighbors, with whom 
it is of course well to get along and who, at least in some instances, 
have as much right to live as the dean and faculty, this is treachery. 
This is the case of the cat which laps up the cream at home and then 
hangs around the neighbor’s back door looking so very hungry. 

Adulation of administrative manipulation is certainly derived in 
part from the pleasure arising from arranging the other fellow’s business. 
But a short step from this is the thrill of sitting in the midst of secretaries, 
files, and papers, pulling strings this way and that. I remember the 
thrill at my first discovery of an office, with a whole stack of paper, cards, 
rubber bands, and a whole dozen pencils; I was six at the time. In 
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modern times we have a second type of administrator, the one who sees 
his office only when he puts down his hat; the rest of the time he is 
either attending meetings or dealing with visitors. This type thinks 
nothing of taking $500 and three days for a trip to exchange 10,000 
words, eventually reduced to 150 words and put under the three-cent 
stamp that would have covered the matter better in the first place. Men 
on the faculty soon discover that a welcome from this type of dean 
comes only after visiting firemen are given all possible kudos. Perhaps 
the linkage of gregariousness to a love of cards (filing) and forms 
(blank, not secretarial) is incorrect. Maybe these are two types; 
certainly entertainment and the banker-complex of regular hours and 
fancy signatures seem different. However, both go with the good life 
and a sort of ambition to dodge pertinent issues. Lunch with visiting 
firemen who are on genial behavior, as well as the swank office with rules, 
forms, and barriers of secretaries, both successfully prevent contact with 
many unpleasant problems. 

Speaking of secretarial guards, the wide variance among deans in 
this respect is not always their fault. They may inherit their office bosses, 
or they may accept ingratiating competence and soon find themselves the 
victims of the dominant members of the ruling sex. The most capable 
secretary I ever knew was elaborately careful never to step out of 
bounds, yet did a beautiful job, and was not at all appreciated by faculty 
men who could manage the dean but could not hoodwink her. She was 
appreciated properly by all honest persons, including deans who fell in 
that category. She was not unique, but she was an exception. There 
is the one who bumbles rules and never sees any realities; the cold 
strategist who runs both the dean and the school with a ruthless hand: 
the assured one who boasted to perfect strangers that she can and does 
run the school better than the dean; the inner sanctum type who speaks 
only the words of the dean but never lets the dean speak except through 
her; and the hostess type. I have left out some. Any expert on deans 
knows, however, that these ladies hold key spots in the offices of deans 
and must be considered with them; in fact, half the time the dean can be 
ignored. 


Ill 


To put down all the requirements for a dean in one short article is 
not possible. A summary was discovered, however, on the walls of a 
sort of cave evidently occupied by an ancient anthropoid whose life had 
been devoted to efforts to teach coming generations while bees buzzed 
around his brows, noises from dens or offices interfered with his normal 
digestion, and his students, classes, rooms, equipment, aides, and oppor- 
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tunities fluctuated at the whims of those who, though officially “willing 
to serve,” were quite unwilling to serve. I take the liberty of quoting 
these aphorisms in the belief that even today they might be pertinent: 


1. The dean who listens to amiable persons is assured that his ideas 
are uniformly good. 


2. He who is paternal toward his iaculty will find that the seniority 


of wisdom is not a perquisite of the position. 

3. The dean who holds himself master of the budget will discover 
that academic balance has no button on computing machines. 

4. He who delegates authority and at the same time sits in author- 
ity will come to realize that those with two heads are regarded as eccen- 
tric. 

5. He who strings endless chains of words in campus fashion 1s 
likely to find his words have no effect when he needs them. 


6. He who appoints pals and boosters will soon learn that he has 


neither. 

7. He who dodges behind machines for admitting and dismissing 
students would do more for his fellow man by dodging beanballs at a 
carnival. 

8. The dean who dines too often with administrators may find him- 
self with no face instead oi with two faces. 

9. The dean who decides anything without first asking each mem- 
ber of his faculty soon discovers the phenomenal diversity of their claims 
to wisdom. 


10. He who spends too much time with visiting firemen will not 
have his own when needed. 

11. He who puts files and papers before him instead of behind him 
has not learned the difference between the ticket and the train. 

12. He who looks upon himself as a master of leadership should be 
sent to the hills with a flock of sheep to ponder at length on followership. 


Earned Doctorates for Women in the 
Nineteenth C entury’ 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Washington, D. C. 


In the preparation of tables of doctorates earned at American in- 
stitutions of higher education for the seventh edition of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, published by the American Council on Education 
in the spring of 1956, many omissions and inadequacies were found in 
the annual reports of the United States Commissioners of Education. 
For example, these reports do not begin until 1894 to record separately 
the number of women who received the doctor’s degree, although it is 
well established that the first doctorate was conferred on a woman in 
1877. The present study shows that at least 53 women had earned the 
doctorate prior to 1894. Only in 1899 do the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Education begin to report the names of the institutions 
conferring the doctorate on women. Unfortunately, in earlier years many 
institutions were none too regular or careful in submitting the statis- 
tical reports requested by the Office of Education; hence information 
on doctoral degrees, especially for women, are fragmentary and incom- 
plete.? 

It is of some interest, therefore, to endeavor to determine the total 
number of earned doctoral degrees conferred on women in the nine- 
teenth century, the institutions conferring them, the years in which they 
were conferred, and other significant information concerning them. 
The sources for this information have been, almost entirely, the excep- 
tionally complete files of college and university catalogs, over 85,000 
in number, in the library of the United States Office of Education, sup- 
plemented by alumni directories and registers published by the different 
institutions. 


* Appreciation is expressed to Mr. H. G. Badger of the staff of the United States 
Office of Education for critically reading this article in advance of publication and 
for helpful and constructive suggestions. 

* The tables published in the new edition of American Universities and Colleges 
show more than 600 doctorates during the nineteenth century which are not 
recorded in reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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II 


The first earned degrees of doctor of philosophy in the United 
States appear to have been secured by three men at Yale University in 
1861. As far as available records show, the first doctorate was conferred 
on a woman sixteen years later. The recipient was Miss Helen Magill 
(A. B., Swarthmore) and the degree, doctor of philosophy, was con- 
ferred by Boston University in 1877. The title of her dissertation was 
“Greek Drama.” 

A little further information regarding this first woman to earn a 
doctorate in an American university may be of interest. Miss Magill was 
the daughter of Edward H. Magill, second president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and was a member of the first graduating class of six members at 
Swarthmore in 1873. A 1905 Swarthmore College Bulletin gives the 
following additional information concerning her :! 


Helen (Magill) White, A. B. Born in Providence, November 28, 
1853. Early education at home and in the Public Latin School of Bos- 
ton, three years. Delivered the Salutatory Address at Swarthmore at 
graduation. Read Classics at Swarthmore two years after graduation. 
Postgraduate course at Boston University, two years, 1875-1877, where 
she took the Ph.D. degree in 1877. Studied in Cambridge, England, 
1879-1881, where she took the honors examination in the Classical T ripos 
in 4881, Organized a private school in Johnstone, Pennsylvania, 1882- 

1883. Organized the Howard Collegiate Institute at West Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, 1883-1887. Secretary of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; helped organize an Annex for 
Women at Princeton University, 1887-1888. Taught in the Brooklyn 
High School, then beginning to include collegiate work, 1889-1890. 
Married 1890 to Andrew Dickson White of Cornell University. Accom- 
panied Mr. White to Russia in 1892, where he was then United States 
Minister. One daughter, Karin Andreevna White, Born in Helsings- 
fors, Finland, July 9, 1893. Accompanied Mr. White, when Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, to Berlin 1887-1902. In Berlin, President of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, which she organized on a new basis. Address, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Dr. White will be remembered as the first President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, prior to his subsequent distinguished diplomatic career. He died 
in 1918, and was survived by his wife and daughter. Mrs. White died in 
Maine in 1944 at the age of 91.” 


* Alumni Historical Catalogue, 1873-1892. (Swarthmore College Bulletin, Vol. 
III, No. 1, September, 1905.) 

? Miss Kathryn Bassett, Alumni Secretary of Swarthmore College, has fur- 
nished a contemporary account of the marriage of Miss Magill and Dr. White, taken 
from the Swarthmore Phoenix, the student newspaper, Vol. 10, No. 3, Tenth Month, 
1890, page 94. This story relates that, “On account of the high standing of the 
contracting parties in the scholastic world, the wedding was considered quite an 
important event in educational circles. . . . Among the invited guests were Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Charles Dudley Warner, Bishop Whitaker, President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University, and other distinguished persons.” 
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The next three doctorates earned by women were in 1880, at three 
different institutions—Cornell University, Syracuse University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. After 1880, some women secured the doc- 
torate every year except 1883, the largest number, 38, being awarded in 
1898. All told, records have been found of 228 women who were 
awarded 229 doctors’ degrees during the nineteenth century. Miss 
Cornelia Clapp had the unusual record of earning a Ph.D. in zoology 
at Syracuse University in 1889, and a second Ph.D. in the same field at 
the University of Chicago in 1896. Names, dates, and institutions have 
been found for all except seven of these women. Dissertation titles, 
covering a wide range of fields, have been secured for almost nine-tenths 
of them. 

It would be interesting, if time and space permitted, to trace the 
subsequent careers of many of these women. Mention may be made, 
however, of Miss Ermina Fallass (Ph.D., DePauw University, 1888), 
who became the wife of Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, for many years president 
of Boston University, and subsequently of DePauw University; of Miss 
Ella Flagg Young (Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1900), who became 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, the first woman to hold this posi- 
tion in any major American city; and of Miss Julia H. Gulliver (Smith 
College, 1888), for 17 years President of Rockford College, Illinois. 

Most of the 229 degrees mentioned above were the Doctorate of 
Philosophy. At New York University, however, 17 of 20 students re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy, which, beginning in 1891, was 
analagous to the more recent degree of Doctor of Education. At Cornell 
University, beginning in 1895, 4 of 28 degrees were the Doctorate of 
Science. 


Ill 


At least 29 American institutions of higher education conferred the 
doctorate on women during the nineteenth century, seven of them confer- 
ring ten or more degrees each, as follows: Yale University, 36; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 29; Cornell University, 28; New York University, 
20; the University of Pennsylvania, 19; Bryn Mawr College, 15; and 
Syracuse University, 13. Only four other institutions—Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, and the University of Wooster, with 
9 each, and Columbia University, with 7—are credited with more than 
3 each. Further details by institutions and years will be found in 


Table I.! 


1A word of explanation regarding the last four lines of Table I should be 
given. For the years 1894, 1895, and 1896, the Commissioner of Education reports 
seven doctorates for women from states for which the writer found none in the 
catalogs available for study. These seven have been added under the designation 
“Institution unidentified.” 
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TABLE 1. 


EARNED DocTOoRATES CONFERRED ON WOMEN BY AMERICAN 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, BY INSTITUTION AND YEAR, 1877-1900. 


Institution 


Totals — 


Boston Univ., Mass 
Brown Univ., R. I 

of, Calif 


Univ., N. Y 
Univ., N. ¥ 

y Univ., Ind 

agton Univ., D 
J s Hopkins Univ., Md 
McKendree Coll, Ill 
Michigan, Univ. of, Mich 

v. of, Minn 
New York Univ., N. Y 
Northwestern Univ., Ill 
o State Un 


n Univ., Mo 
Western serve Univ., Ohio 
Wisconsin, Univ. of, Wis 
Jooster, Univ. of, Ohio 
e Univ., Conn 
Institut unidentified 
Indiana 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
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Information has been secured on major fields of study, as judged 
from dissertation titles or catalog data, for more than nine-tenths of the 


women who earned the doctorate in the nineteenth century. 


This in- 


formation concerning the fields in which doctorates were conferred may 


be summarized as follc 


Humanities 


Philosophy 
Latin 
German 
Greek 
French 
Religion 
Art 


WS: 
Social Sciences 


Education 
History 
Psychology 
Economics 
Political Science 
Sociok ey 


Natural Sciences 


Chemistry 
sotany 
Mathematics 
Zoology 
Physiology 
Astronomy 
Physics 
Geology 


Spanish 
Compv. Philology 


102 


Fields of study unknown Total degrees conferred 


It is of some interest, also, to compare the number of doctorates 
earned by men and by women. This is done in Table 2, in which the com- 
parisons by decades is extended into the twentieth century, to give some 
indication of the great growth in doctorates for both men and women 
since their relatively small beginnings in the nineteenth century, the 


primary field of study of the present article. 


Taste 2—Summary oF Earnep Docrorates ConFERRED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF 
Hicuer Epucation, sy Decape Sex, 1861-1955 


Years Total Men Women Women, % 


Totals 131,049 115,210 15,839 


12.1% 
1860-1869 16 16 0 
1870-1879 228 227 0 
1880-1889 755 731 

1890-1899 2,554 2,372 

1900-1909 3,654 3,317 

1910-1919 5,465 4,819 646 

1920-1929 11,604 9,904 1700 

1930-1939 27,468 23,433 4035 

1940-1949 31, 506 27,056 4450 

1950-1955 47,799 43,335 4464 


Over the entire period of 95 years, summarized in Table 2, women 
have comprised almost one-eighth of the total number earning doctorates 
in American institutions. The proportion of women rose steadily through 
the second decade of the twentieth century, then remained at a virtual 
plateau for three decades, but has declined significantly during the past 
six years. This marked percentage decline, however, does not mean any 
decrease in the actual number of women earning the doctor’s degree. As 
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Table 2 shows, the number of women doctors in the six years 1950-1955 


was actually greater than the number in the preceding complete decade. 
But the proportion of men doctors has increased more rapidly in the past 
six years. It is worth noting, too, although not shown directly in Table 
2, that more docterates were conferred on women in 1955 (826) than in 
the entire 37 year period from 1877 to 1913 (757); or that more than 
half of them have been conferred in the past fourteen years. 

The number of women who earned the doctorate in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century, primarily studied in this report, is only 
a tiny fraction, 1.4 per cent, of the total number of women who have 
achieved that mark of scholastic distinction during the past 79 years. 
But from such small beginnings the present significant growth in doc- 
torates for women has developed. 


IV 


Following are the names of individuals, classified by institution and 
year, with major field of study when known, for the women who earned 
the doctorate at American institutions during the nineteenth century. 
The degree is Ph.D. except as otherwise indicated (at Cornell University 
and New York University). the sources 
already mentioned, supplemented by correspondence with librarians, 
alumni secretaries, archivists, and other officers of most of the institu- 
tions ‘concerned. 


These lists are based on 


Married names are given whenever they could be 
secured. It would appear that at least 16 of the women were married 
at the time they secured their doctorates. 


Boston University: 1877, Helen Magill 
(Mrs. Andrew D. White), Greek; 1882, Marie 


University of Chicago: 1895, Wilmer Cave 


Ada Molineux, Latin; 1886, Ada Todd, Law; 
1889, Emily Loring Clark, Latin; 1890, Flor- 
ence Elizabeth Watson (Mrs. Charles W. 
Blackett), Philosophy; 1891, Louisa Holman 
Richardson (Mrs. Everett Fisk), Latin; 1893, 
Emma Kate Corkhill, English; 1895, Eliza 
Hall Kendrick, Religion; 1896, Martha Lizzie 
Roberts, Law. 

Brown University: 
German. 

Bryn Mawr College: 1888, Mary Gwinn 
(Mrs. Alfred Hodder), English; 1891, Ida 
Wood, English; 1892, Marguerite Sweet, Eng- 
lish; 1895, Martha Bunting, Zoology; Susan 
Braley Franklin, Greek; 1896, Helen Bartlett, 
English; Annie Crosby Emery (Mrs. Francis 
Greenleaf Allison), Latin; Ruth Gentry, Mathe- 
matics; Dorothy Wilberforce Lyon (Mrs. Em- 
mons Bryant), German; Isabel Maddison, 
Mathematics; 1898, Esther Fussell Byrnes, 
Physiology; Eleanor Louisa Lord, History; 
Winifred Warren (Mrs. George Arthur Wil- 
son), Greek; 1899, Nellie Neilson, History; 
1900, Florence Peebles, Physiology. 

University of California: 1898, Millicent 
Washburn Shinn, Education; 1900, Jessica 
Blanche Peixotto, Political Science. 

Carleton College: 1896, Anna Delia Lewis, 
Astronomy. 


1897, Martha Tarbell, 


France (Mrs. Joseph Edmund Wright), Greek; 
Myra Reynolds, English; 1896, Cornelia Maria 
Clapp, Zoology; Mary Agnes Claypole (Mrs 
Robert Orton Moody), Zoology; Elizabeth 
Cooke, Physiology; 1897, Mary Bowen (Mrs. 
William H. Brainerd), Fnglish; Hannah Belle 
Clark (Mrs. Ambrose V. Powell), Sociology; 
Jessie Louise Jones, German; Alice Edwards 
Pratt, English; Isabelle Stone, Physics; Jean- 
nette Cora Welch, Physiology; 1898, Lisi 
Cecilia Cipriana, French; Eleanor Prescott 
Hammond, English; Ethel Glover Hatfield 
(Mrs. Hatfield), Political Science; Annie Long 
Dolman Inskeep (Mrs. Lorenzo D. Inskeep), 
Political Science; Elizabeth Jeffreys, Chem- 
istry; Cora Louise Scofield, Political Science; 
Helen McGaffey Searles, Greek; Amy Eliza- 
beth Tanner, Philosophy; Esther Boise Van 
Deman, Latin; 1899, Emily Ray Gregory, 
Zoology; Elizabeth Laetitia Moon (Mrs. Henry 
S. Conrad), Religion; Martha Edith Rickert, 
English; 1900, Isabelle Bronk, French; Kath- 
erine Bement Davis, Economics; Mary Belle 
Harris, Comparative Philology; Annie Marion 
MacLean, Sociology; Helen Bradford Thomp- 
son (Mrs. Paul Woolley), Psychology; Ella 
Flagg Young, Education. 

Columbia University (including Barnard 
College): 1886, Winifred Edgerton (Mrs. 
Frederick James Hamilton Merrill), Mathe- 
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matics; 1895, Anna S. Pettit (Mrs. G. Lupton 
Broomell), Botany; 1898, Lucia Catherine 
Graeme Grieve (Mrs. Grieve), Greek; Helen 
Isabel Whiton, English; 1899, Elsie W. Clews 
Parsons (Mrs. Herbert Parsons), History 
(Barnard); Harriet Winfield (Mrs. John S. 
Gibson), Chemistry (Barnard); 1900, Carol 
Ellen Furness, Astronomy. 

Cornell University: 1880, May Preston 
(Mrs. Edward E. Slosson), Philosophy; 1889, 
Eliza Ritchie, Philosophy; 1892, Alice Walton, 
Greek; 1893, Ida Martha Metcalf, Mathe- 
matics; 1894, Louise Hannum, Annie Louise 
MacKinnon (Mrs. Edward Fitch), Mathe- 
matics; Harriet Emily Tuell, History; Mar- 
garet Floy Washburn, Psychology; 1895, Caro 
line Willard Baldwin (Mrs. Charles Theobald 
Morrison), Sc.D., Physics; Agnes Sime Bax 
ter (Mrs. Albert Ross Hill); Katherine May 
Edwards; Minnie Elizabeth Highet, German; 
Clara Hannah Kerr (Mrs. Harrison Stidham), 
History; Laura Charlotte Sheldon, History; 
1896, Alma Blount, English; Martha Doan, 
Sc.D., Chemistry; Alice Julia Hamlin (Mrs. 
E. L. Hinman), Psychology; Ethel Muir, 
Economics; Mary Alice Nichols, Sc.D., Botany; 
Bertha Stoneman, Sc.D., Botany; 1897, Anna 
Maude Bowen, German; 1898, eanor Ache 
son McCulloch Gamble, Psychology; Stella 
Emily Sharp, Psychology; Ellen Bliss Talbot, 
Philosophy; 1899, Grace N. Dolson, Philos- 
ophy; Alice Downey Porter (Mrs. Porter), 
English; 1900, Gertrude Shorb Martin (Mrs. 
Clarence Augustine Martin), Sociology; Vida 
Frank Moore, Philosophy. 

De Pauw University (formerly Indiana 
Asbury University): 1888, Ermina M. Fal 
lass (Mrs. Lemuel H. Murlin), German. 

George Washington University: 1900, 
Ernestine Fireman (Mrs. Peter Fireman), 
Chemistry. 

Johns Hopkins University: 1893, Florence 
Bascom, Geology; 1894, Constance Pessels, 
English. (Note from Alumni Office, Septem- 
ber 10, 1956: “Christine Ladd Franklin (Mrs. 
Fabian Franklin) was the first woman to 
complete work toward a [doctor's] degree, in 
1878-1882, but the degree was not conferred 
upon her until 1926.’) 

McKendree’ College: 1893, Mary E 
Leonard; 1898, Kate Otwell (Mrs. Francis 
M. Karnes); Edith L. Thrall (Mrs. L. W. 
Thrall). 

University of Michigan: 1884, June Rose 
Colby, English; 1888, Mary Emilie Holmes, 
Zoology; 1891, Marietta Kies, Philosophy; 
1892, Caroline Miles (Mrs. William Hill), 
Philosophy; Eliza Read Sutherland (Mrs. 
Jabez T. Sunderland), Philosophy; 1897, Mary 
Gilmore Williams, Latin; 1898, Gertrude 
Buck, English; Arletta Leora Warren, Latin; 
1899, Ella Adelaide Knapp, English. 

University of Minnesota: 1895, Elizabeth 
Huntingdon Avery, History; 1898, Ha h 
Robie Sewall (Mrs. Belling), Economics; 
1899, Alice J. Mott, Psychology. 

New York University: 1891, Emily Ida 
Conant, Ped.D., Education; Harriet FE. Hunt. 
Ped.D., Education; 1892, Mary B. Dennis 
(Mrs. Addison B. Poland), Education; Ger- 
trude Marguerite Edmund, Ped.D., (also Ph.D. 
in 1919), Education; Ellen E. Kenyon (Mrs. 
Warner), Ped.D., Education; Jenny Biggs 
Merrill, Ped.D., Education; 1893, Isobel Camp, 
Ped.D., Education; 1894, Hannah W. New- 
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man, Ped.D., Education; 1895, Hannah W. 
DeMilt, Ped.D., Education; Lizzie E. Rector, 
Ped.D., Education; 1896, Mary Elizabeth 
Coffin, Ped.D., Education; Charlotte May 
Pink, Ped.D., Education; 1897, Lois Margaret 
Ricks, Ped.D., Education; Rose M. Lothrop, 
Ped.D., Education; Miriam Elizabeth Wheeler, 
Ped.D., Education; 1898, Jane Connell, Ped.D., 
Education 1899, Elizabeth Dancy Battle, 
Ped.D., Education; Alice B. Dudek, English; 
1900, Sarah Marion Lenher, Ped.D., Educa- 
tion; Eleanor P. Lumley, English. 

Northwestern University: 1898, Alice 
Gabrielle Twight (Mrs. Brugnot), French 

Ohio State University: 1894, Lucy Ade- 
laide Booth, History. 

Penrsylvania College (name changed to 
Gettysburg College in 1921): 1897, Julia E 
Painter (Mrs. Archibald Hall Throckmorton), 
English. 

University of Pennsylvania: 1880, Mary 
Alice Bennett, Zoology; 1892, Anna Robertson 
Brown (Mrs. Samuel McCune Lindsay), Eng- 
lish; 1894, Laura Belle Cross, Botany; Fanny 
Rysan Mulford Hitchcock, Chemistry; Eleanor 
Elizabeth Tibbetts, Philosophy; 1895, Alice 
Minerva Atkinson (Mrs. Benjamin Kirson), 
Latin; Mary Engle Pennington, Chemistry 
1896, Kathleen Carter Moore (Mrs. J. P. 
Moore), Psychology; Eva March Tappan, 
English; Therese Foenachon Colin (Mrs 
Alfred Colin), French; Adeline Frances 
Schively, Botany; Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson (Mrs. William Powell Wilson), 
Botany; 1898, Elizabeth A. Atkinson, Chem- 
istry; Edith Clementine Bramhall, History 
Margaret Emma Nichols Fraser, English; 1899, 
Mary Bartol (Mrs. Lewis Edwin Theiss), 
Greek; Isabel Graves, English; Lily Gavit 
Kollock (Mrs. Louis J. Paetow), Chemistry 
1900, Anna Jane McKeag, Psychology 

Radcliffe College: 1891, Mary Whiton 
Calkins; 1897, Kate Oelsner Peterson. (Note 
Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Dean, wrote 
as follows, July 13, 1956, in response to an 
inquiry about Miss Peterson: “‘When Rad- 
cliffe opened its doors in 1879 to enable 
women to study under the Harvard Faculty, 
women started to come here from other col- 
leges to engage in graduate work. Degrees 
were given, however, by Radcliffe College 
with the approval of the Harvard Faculty, 
voted by the Harvard and Radcliffe Corpora- 
tions, with the diploma signed by the presi- 
idents of Harvard and Radcliffe. When Miss 
Peterson completed her work for the doctor's 
degree in 1897 she hoped that Harvard would 
grant her this degree, but Harvard continued 
to refuse to grant degrees in the Arts to 
women. In 1902 Radcliffe College began 
granting the doctor’s degree, and offered to 
confer one upon Miss Peterson and on Mary 
Whiton Calkins, who had completed the work 
for a Ph.D. in philosophy in 1891. Both 
Miss Peterson and Miss Calkins refused, 
saying that they would rather wait until 
Harvard changed its policy and gave Ph.D.’s 
to women. Both Miss Peterson and Miss 
Calkins died without this degree and are 
carried on our records as A.M. only.” The 
names of these two women are included in 
this list, for the record, with the above expla- 
nation, since they completed requirements for 
the doctorate, but they are not included in 
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the summary of Table 1, because technically 
they did not actually receive the degree.) 

Smith College: 1882, Kate Eugenia Morris 
(Mrs. Charles Morris Cone), German; 1888, 
Julia Henrietta Gulliver (also LL.D., honorary, 
1910), Philosophy. 

Stanford University: 1896, Mary E. B. 
Roberts Smith (Mrs. Dane Daniel Coolidge), 
Sociology; Kathryne Janette Smith Wilson 
(Mrs. Calvert Wilson), English. 

Syracuse University: 1880, Rena A. Mich- 
aels (Mrs. Atchison), History; 1881, Margaret 
Susanna Davidson (Mrs. Fry), Art; 1884, 
Jane Marie Bancroft (Mrs. George D. Rob- 
inson), History; 1885, Martha Emily Foote 
(Mrs. John M. Crow), English; 1888, Alice 
Carter (Mrs. Oraton F. Cook), Botany; Hen- 
rietta Edgecomb Hooker, Botany; 1889, Cor- 
nelia Maria Clapp, Zoology; 1890, Sara M. 
Maxson (Mrs. Herbert E. Cobb), Philosophy; 
1893, Minnie Clark Jay (Mrs. Charles M. 
Ellinwood), English; Ella Sara Nicholson, 
English; Mary Jane O'Bryon (Mrs. Henry 
Orrin Sibley), English; 1895, Susan Ayers 
(Mrs. Houghton), History; 1897, Sylvia Foote 
(Mrs. Gosnell), English. 

Taylor University: 1900, Eleanor F. Dick- 
son, English. 

Tulane University: 1900, Mary Leal Hark- 
ness (Mrs. Samuel C. Black), Latin. 

Washington University (St. Louis): 1895, 
Anna Isabella Mulford. 

Western Reserve University: 1896, Mary 
Chilton Noyes, Physics. 

University of Wisconsin: 1893, Kate Asa- 
phine Everest (Mrs. Ernest R. Levi), His- 
tory; 1896, Helen Page Bates, Economics; 
Katherine Allen, Latin. 

University of Wooster (College of Wooster 
since 1914): 1882, Annie B. Irish, German; 
1886, Mrs. Rose P. Firestone, Sociology; 1887, 
Eva Corre!l (Mrs. Paul Dittmann), German; 
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1889, Louisa M. C. Estill, History; 1891, Mrs 
Elizabeth M. Cross, Education; Luanna Rob 
ertson, German; 1893, Helen Howard Jeffries 
(Mrs. Joseph W. Angell), Latin; 1895, / 
Willis Sydenstricker (Mrs. Hiram M. Sy 
stricker), Philosophy; 1897, Florence Evyli 
Johnson (Mrs. H. H. Higbee), Chemistry 
Yale University: 1894, Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom, English; Margaretta Palmer, Math- 
ematics; Charlotte Fitch Roberts, Chemistry; 
Cornelia Hephzibah Bulkley Rogers, Komance 
Languages; Sara Bulkley Rogers, History; 
Mary Augusta Scott, English; Laura Johnson 
Wylie, English; 1895, Charlotte Cynthia Bar- 
num, Mathematics; Mary Graham, Sociology; 
Maria Louise Greene, History; Susan Dens 
more Tew, Greek; 1896, Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn, Political Science; Anna Alice Cutler, 
Philosophy; Elizabeth Street Dickerman, Math 
ematics; Charlotte Fairbanks, Chemistry 
Martha Anstice Harris, English; Alice Eliz 
ahbeth Sawtelle (Mrs. Herbert Randall), Eng- 
lish; Sarah Margaret Sherrick, Histary; Theo- 
date Louise Smith, Psychology; 1897, Blanche 
Zehring, Philosophy; 1898, Alice Hopkins 
Albro (Mrs. Charles Albert Barker), Chem- 
istry; Martha Austin (Mrs. Isaac King 
Phelps), Chemistry; Anna Hunt Billings, 
English; Laura Emma Lockwood, English; 
Bertha Ellen Lovewell (Mrs. George Lyman 
Dickinson), Latin; Margaret Pollock Sher- 
wood, English; Caroline Louisa White, Eng- 
lish; Sarah Scovill Whittelsey (Mrs. Percy 
T. Walden), Economics; Elizabeth Wood 
bridge (Mrs. Charles G. Morris), English; 
1899, Ella Isabel Harris, Latin; Leona May 
Peirce, Mathematics; 1900, Ellen Cordelia 
Abbott, German; Louise Preston Dodge, 
Latin; Clara Maria Hitchcock, Philosophy; 
Agnes Hunt, History; Irene Tanner Myers, 
English. 
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Chapter: Statement of Objectives’ 


Preamble 


Whereas there exist official administrative and academic bodies 
established by the Statutes of The Catholic University of America and 
possessing thereby the right and the duty to promote the common good 
of the university community, there also exists the necessity for unofh- 
cial associations in university life, among the faculty as well as among 
the students, for the reasons that: 

1. There exist common interests of faculty members, both as a group 
within the university community and as members of a profession, which 
are not in the full sense official. 

2. Furthermore, according to sound principles of social order, mat- 
ters that are of an unofficial or private nature should be dealt with 
appropriately by the persons immediately concerned, and the handling 
of these matters in an orderly manner promotes the order and well- 
being of the whole institution. 

3. Furthermore, communications are imperfect at best in official 
organizations, so that members frequently fail to appreciate official plans 
and procedures, and officials frequently fail to appreciate the opinions, 
desires, and needs of the members. 

Accordingly, the Catholic University of America Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors is established as a free, 
autonomous association to promote the interests of its members and of 
the faculty as a whole, and in doing so to promote the well-being of the 
entire university community. 


Objectives of the Chapter 


I. To promote the professional status, dignity, and prestige of its 
members and of the entire faculty as university professors: 


1. By providing the opportunity for free and independent discussion 
* Editor’s Note: It is believed that this statement will be useful in explaining 
Chapter objectives to non-members, particularly in institutions where a chapter 


does not exist, but is being considered. Portions of the third group of objectives 
will be recognized as applicable only to certain church-connected institutions. 
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of common interests and problems and the most appropriate means for 
dealing with these effectively ; 

2. By sponsoring studies and making information available con- 
cerning the status of university professors in this and in other institutions, ! 
in matters such as salaries, tenure, promotion, sabbatical leaves, voice 
in university affairs, etc. ; 

3. By making representation through appropriate channels in the 
interests of the faculty as occasion suggests ; 

4. By maintaining communication and cooperation with professors 
of other universities to promote common interests through the regional 
and national organization of the American Association of University 
Professors ; 

5. By providing a fund for promoting these and other projects in 
keeping with the objectives of the chapter. 

II. To maintain high standards of scholarship and_ professional 
competence among its members and the faculty as a whole: 

1. By sponsoring lectures and panel discussions by members of the 
faculty on topics of general interest to the university community ; 

2. By promoting informal academic discussion and the interchange 
of ideas between the members of the different departments and schools 
of the university ; 

3. By cooperating with other chapters in the region to promote 
academic discussion and the interchange of ideas between the members 
of the faculty of this university and those of other universities in the 
region ; 

4. By engaging outside lecturers of outstanding scholarship ; 

5. By promoting research and scholarly production, especially by 
making available information concerning funds for these purposes ; 

6. By discussing and making available information concerning ideas 
for improving methods of instruction, the curriculum, the direction of 
research, faculty-student relationship, and the general intellectual level 
of the university community. 


III. To promote the social and religious life of its members and of 
the university community: 

, 1. By using every means available for strengthening the bonds of i 
friendship and solidarity of the university family—faculty, students, and ij 
administration ; 

; 2. By providing occasional social functions for its members and for 
the faculty as a whole and members of the administration ; 

3. By encouraging the attendance of the faculty at official liturgical 
and academic functions ; 
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4. By providing for a day of recollection for the faculty at least 
once a year; 

5. By promoting a wider interest in, and understanding of, the 
sacred liturgy and the teaching of the Church; 

6. By sponsoring at least one project each year in the field of charity 
or social service ; 

7. By providing for the offering of Masses and prayers for the sick 
and the deceased members of the faculty and their immediate families. 
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Academic Due Process 


A Statement of Desirable Procedures A pplicable Within 
Educational Institutions in Cases Involving Academic 
Freedom' 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION?* 

Nore: This entire statement relates to academic due process. The 
general legal and specific contractual questions which may be involved 
in an academic freedom case are outside the scope of this discussion ; 
these are questions of law which should be handled by the attorneys of 
the interested parties. Also excluded are the substantive criteria of 
academic freedom which are presented in other statements by the ACLU 
and other organizations. 


Introductory Statement 


An academic freedom case in an American school, college, or uni- 
versity involves the rights and responsibilities of both the institution 
and the teacher, and the stake of the community in its educational system. 
All of these interests are best guarded and served by the application of 
a clear, orderly and fair procedure to the adjudication of a case. Good 
procedure will minimize elements of personal conflict, and thereby re- 
duce the bitterness which has so often left all parties to a controversy 
distrustful of the processes of justice and the reality of academic freedom. 
Good procedure in academic freedom cases has the same excellent power 
that legal due process has in the courts—it substitutes the rule of law 
‘or the rule of men. 


‘Like “Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility,” published in the 
Autumn, 1956 Bulletin (pp. 517-529), this statement by the American Civil Liberties 
Union should be of interest to members of the American Association of University 
Professors. As before, it should be understood that publication of this statement 
does not imply endorsement in detail, although the point of view is generally simi- 
lar to that of the 1940 Statement of Principles, which is endorsed by this Associa- 
tion. Copies of this statement may be purchased for ten cents each from the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

2? Members of the Union’s Academic Freedom Committee are: Louis M. Hacker, 
Chairman, H. Harry Giles, Vice-Chairman, Arthur Murphy, Counsel, Herbert 
Prashker, Counsel, R. Lawrence Siegel, Counsel, George Soll, Counsel, Edwin 
Linville, Secretary, Louis Joughin, Executive Officer, Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, 
R. Freeman Butts, Arthur C. Cole, William Shepherd Dix, Stewart C. Easton, 
Walter Frank, Roma Gans, Walter Gellhorn, Samuel Hendel, Richard Hofstadter, 
B. W. Huebsch, Marie Jahoda, Helen Merrell Lynd, Frederick C. McLaughlin, 
Alonzo F. Mvers, Ernest J. Simmons, Margaret Spahr, Isidore Starr, Wellman J 
Warner and H. H. Wilson. 
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soth the administration of an institution and the teacher should care- 
fully consider the manner and degree in which an academic freedom 
case is publicized. It is true that if academic due process is not being 
observed, an appeal to public opinion may represent the only possible 
path to a just judgment. On the other hand, if fair procedures are being 
followed, excessive or intemperate publicizing should be avoided. Such 
publicizing, by the administration, may create community hostility which 
will affect (powerfully though irrelevantly) the real issues of compe- 
tence and integrity. Such publicizing, by the teacher, may likewise result 
in subordination of the issues of competence and integrity ; general com- 
munity hostility may develop against an institution and its staff, or the 
particular teacher concerned may find himself required to offer defense 
against a new and perilously vague charge 
ing a teacher.” 


that of “conduct unbecom- 


Warning must be given of an enormous range in the observance of 
due process. These pages set forth what the Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the ACLU deems to be the best practice. This practice is 
observed by institutions which recognize the fact that democracy in the 
constitutional and political structure of the United States calls for an 
analogous democratic spirit in the American educational system. The 
best practice is not observed by those institutions which operate as re- 
treats from reality, as victims to the whims and fears of the day, or as 
the preservers of their own vested interest in mere survival. Similarly, 
teachers will vary greatly. Academic due process will be observed by a 
responsible teacher who recognizes that his personal interest is linked 
to those of his institution and his community. Due process, unfortu- 
nately, will be misunderstood or abused by irresponsible and unworthy 
teachers. The warning should be repeated: the best academic due 
process is possible only when the institution and the teacher both believe 
that justice must be based upon order. 

The principle embodied in the legal concept of confrontation should 
govern academic due process. The teacher should be informed of all the 
charges and all’ the evidence against him; he should have full oppor- 
tunity to deny, to refute, and to rebut. 


Finally, it is a fundamental principle of fairness that charges against 
a person are to be made the basis of action only when proved, and that 
the burden of proof rests upon those who bring them. Through the 
centuries, the courts have applied this principle in the formulation of 
legal due process, and it should operate with equal force in academic due 
process. The responsibility for applying this principle in the world of 1 
education rests primarily upon the governing board and administration 
of an institution. Plenitude of power imposes the obligation to keep 


every step in an academic freedom case totally untainted by the color 
of prejudgment. 


| 
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A. Informal Conciliation 


An academic freedom case is likely to prove unfortunate for all, even 
if the best procedures are followed. The career and livelihood of the 
teacher are placed in danger. The reputation of the institution for fair 
dealing will be re-assessed by the educational world, sometimes without 
full knowledge of all the facts and issues. The community may become 
deeply divided between the camps of hypersensitive liberalism and 
truculent anti-intellectualism. 

It is therefore especially desirable that the administrative authorities 
and the teacher (accompanied by an adviser) sit down together in a con- 
ciliatory session, confronting the charges and the evidence squarely, and 
sincerely attempting a solution of their common problems. A statement 
of the facts may clarify the situation; exposition of the teacher’s point 
of view may persuade an administration not to review his competence 
and integrity ; exposition of the administration’s point of view may per- 
suade a teacher to recognize his duty to cooperate with his institution, 
and to indicate how he may do so without sacrifice of principle. Any 
one of these developments, or all of them together, may yield a solution 
if the participants in the discussion are moved by genuine good will. 


B. Procedure Preliminary to the Hearing 


In the period of preliminary action, the administration and the 
teacher should assist each other in preparing the ground for an orderly 
and comprehensive hearing. The following actions are generally nec- 
essary : 

1. The administration should present to the teacher a statement 


meeting the demands of the principle of confrontation, and embodying : 


a. Relevant legislation, board or trustee by-laws and rulings, admin- 
istrative rulings, faculty legislation, etc. 

b. The charges in the particular case. 

c. A summary of the evidence upon which the charges are based, 
and a first list of witnesses to be called. 

d. The procedure to be followed, including a statement of the nature 
of the hearing body. 

e. A formal invitation to attend with adviser or counsel. 


2. The teacher should select from among his colleagues a person of 


established position, wisdom, and judicial temper, who will act as his 
official academic adviser, or should select counsel to advise him on legal 
matters. He may, in his discretion, be assisted by both an academic ad- 
viser and a legal counselor. The teacher should inform the administra- 
tion of the identity of his adviser or counsel and should obtain written 
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agreement to his appearance on the teacher’s behalf. (1n what follows it 
is understood that when reference is made to the teacher, he is deemed t« 
be acting under the advice of his adviser or counsel. ) 

3. The teacher should review the statement offered him by the ad- 
ministration (see “1” above) ; he may wish to supplement “ia” (govern- 
ing rules), or to suggest modifications in “lb” (charges) and “1d” (pro- 
cedure) ; he should indicate the evidence by which he expects to refute 
the charges and should furnish a first list of witnesses he desires to call. 

4. The administration and the teacher should, as completely as pos- 
sible, at this point arrive at agreement on formulation of charges, govern- 
ing rules, and procedure (if proper procedure has not previously been 
provided for). Such agreement will in no way prejudice, for either party, 
determination of the case on its merits. On the contrary, it will clarify 
the issues and make unnecessary at the hearing, or upon appeal, argu- 
ment as to the form of the controversy, thereby permitting full attention 
to be given to matters of substance. 

5. Communications, as a general rule, should be in writing, with 
copies retained. Oral discussion should be followed by an exchange of 
memoranda indicating the understanding which each party has of the 
conversation. 


C. The Hearing; Tenure Teachers, Holders 
of Permanent Certificates, etc. 


Academic due process provides for summary suspension or dismissal 
of a teacher holding tenure only when serious violation of law or immoral 
conduct is admitted, or proved before a competent court. All other 
charges should first be heard in formal hearing based upon the preliminary 
action outlined above in section “B.” The hearing should take the 
following form: 

1. The hearing committee should be a standing or special group of 


by and representative 


full-time teaching colleagues, democratically chosen 
of the teaching staff, and selected by pre-established rules. The admin- 
istration should dissociate itself from those performing a judicial function 
at the hearing. 

Note: The governance of some colleges and universities provides 
only for hearing committees established by the trustees or the president. 
The great majority of school system hearings are controlled by a hier- 
archic order of authority which culminates in the superintendent or board 
of education. Immediate and persistent efforts should be made by all 
teachers to bring such practices into conformity with the desirable proce- 
dure stated above in section “C-1.” 

2. The teacher should have the right to be present and to be accom- 
panied by his personal adviser or his counsel throughout the hearing. 
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3. Both the teacher and the administration should have the right to 
present and examine witnesses and to cross-examine witnesses. 

4. The administration should make available to the teacher such 
authority as it may possess to require the presence of witnesses. 

5. The principle of confrontation should apply throughout the 
hearing. 

6. A full record should be taken at the hearing; it should be made 
available in identical form and at the same time to the hearing group, the 
administration, and the teacher. The cost should be met by the institu- 
tion. 

7. The full text of the findings and conclusions of the hearing com- 
mittee should be made available in identical form and at the same time to 
the administration and the teacher. The cost should be met by the 
institution. 

8. The hearing committee should promptly and forthrightly adjudi- 
cate the issues. 

9. In the absence of a defect in procedure, the conclusions of the 
hearing committee should be taken as final by the administration and 
governing board in all matters relating to the teacher’s competence and 
integrity. 

10. But in the event of a finding unfavorable to a teacher, there 
should exist established procedures and channels for appeal, eventually 
leading to the ultimate authority responsible for the control of the institu- 
tion. 


D. The Hearing; Non-Tenure Teachers, Holders 
of Temporary Certificates, etc. 


American educational practice permits great fluidity in the testing of 
teachers as to their permanent usefulness in a particular institution. This 
experimental phase of a teacher’s career is wisely characterized by a 
minimum of formal judgment; teachers come and go without recorded 
praise or blame. Furthermore, non-tenure appointments often fall within 
the marginal area of an institution’s educational and financial program; 
the dropping of a teacher may have no bearing whatsoever upon his 
professional capacity. But, although nonretention does not necessarily 
raise an academic freedom issue, such an issue may be present in non- 
retention. For example, improper consideration may have been given to 
nonacademic matters, such as a teacher’s race, or his religious or political 
beliefs and associations. Such improper consideration is a violation of 
academic freedom and the non-tenure teacher is entitled to all the protec 
tions of academic due process. (It is understood, of course, that an 
institution of publicly declared faith may limit employment to teachers 
of that faith. Similarly, an institution of special function may establish 


_ 
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particular criteria; for example, a school for young girls might properly 
hire only women. ) 

Action in non-tenure academic freedom cases should take this general 
form: 

1. If the non-tenure teacher believes that improper considerations 
have unmistakably affected the decision not to retain him, he should, with 
appropriate advice, determine whether he can assemble adequate proof 
in support of his contention. 

2. The teacher should decide whether he is willing to hazard the pos- 
sible disclosure of professional weaknesses he may have displayed at an 
early point in his career. 

3. If his decisions under “1” and “2” are positive, he should request 
an opportunity for informal conciliation as set forth in section “A,” above. 

4. If such informal conciliation is denied, or unsuccessful, he should 
then request a formal hearing, and submit a written waiver of the tradi- 
tional right of non-tenure teachers to nondisclosure of the grounds upon 
which they have been released. 

5. The administration should then grant to the teacher the entire 
procedure for adjudication set forth above in sections “B” and “C.” 


Academic Due Process for Students 


The generally prevalent assumption that enrollment in an educa- 
tional institution is a matter of privilege rather than a right, an assump- 
tion which has not been adequately studied or tested, places the American 
student at this time in an unhappily vague position. He knows he has 
the right to freedom of inquiry and expression possessed by all citizens, 
but he does not know the degree or manner in which this right may be 
exercised in a particular institution where his presence is a matter of 
grace. Nor, if conflict arises about his right, does he ordinarily encounter 
established rules and procedure for the consideration of his case. In the 
best institutions he will, it is true, find his situation controlled by a 
genuinely democratic spirit which results in effective due process. But 
in other institutions he will be subjected to an irritating paternalism or 
even to summary autocratic judgment. 

It is most desirable that each educational institution should have in 
its governing regulations a comprehensive and exact set of rules estab- 
lishing academic due process in student cases. Where such rules do not 
exist, an appropriate committee (with effective student representation ) 
should be appointed for their formulation. 


A teacher in an academic freedom case will normally consult local 
professional groups, such as his school or college committee on academic 
freedom, and his local or state teachers’ association. 


é 
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Inquiries about the principles of academic freedom or academic due 
process may also be addressed to the following national organizations: 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York; American Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Old Professor Q. 
1871-1951 


Old Professor Q. is dead. 

How well it sleeps, the snow-touched head : 
deaf to his colleagues’ ovine bleatings 

and the idiocies of faculty meetings. 


Death is a charitable thief. 

The toes Q. trod on feel relief. 

His own toes, giddy once, now stable, 
adorn the mortuary table. 


No bell will ever make him late. 
How poor and vast is his estate! 

He half smiles (as he takes his ease) 
wryly at the absentees. 


Tomorrow they will walk in file: 
crocodile after crocodile, 

and wonder if he ever knew : 
quiet old Professor Q. 


Herman Salinger 


| 

| 
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Retirement Practices in Selected 
Colleges and Universities 


By RALPH H. TURNER 
Oberlin College 


In two recent issues of the Bulletin,’ the Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession presented a report on instructional 
salaries in 41 selected institutions. These institutions were chosen from 
those which the Committee had reason to feel followed good practice with 
respect to salaries and related matters. Believing that an important 
related issue was the retirement practice of these selected institutions, 
each was sent a series of questions dealing with this matter. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed to the Association’s chapter officers in the 26 replying 
institutions who cooperated in this study? and to those persons who as- 
sisted in the formulation of the questions.* Replies to the questions were 
received during the first quarter of 1956. 

The present study differs from the more comprehensive retirement 
study reported some time ago in the Bulletin’ in that it is less concerned 
with the situation in a large number of institutions than with procedures 
in institutions which are believed to follow good practice in such matters. 
In addition, most of the information is complementary to that contained 
in the previous article, since many of the questions in the current study 
attempt to illuminate retirement practice in areas not yet studied. The 
previous article contained a warning which must be repeated here. 

*“Tnstructional Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Aca- 
demic Year 1955-56,” Winter, 1955 (Vol. 41), pp. 797-811 and Spring, 1956 (Vol. 
42), pp. 5—40. 

* The cooperating institutions are as follows: Ambherst College, Brown Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Technology, University of California, Carleton Col- 
lege, Case Institute of Technology, Cornell University (Endowed Colleges), Dart- 
mouth College, Duke University, Emory University, University of Illinois. Johns 
Hopkins University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, 
Mills College, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Pomona College, Prince- 
ton University, University of Rochester, Stanford University, Swarthmore College, 
Wabash College, University of Washington, Wellesley College, Yale University 
(Arts and Sciences) 

* Professors Lawrence Cole, Frederick Foreman, and J. Milton Yinger of 
Oberlin College. 

*“Academic Retirement and Related Subjects,” Spring, 1950 (Vol. 36), pp. 
97-117. 
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Answers received from institutions are usually qualified in keeping with 
unique local circumstances. Tabulations are rendered difficult, and con- 
sequently this report continues the practice of using rounded figures or 
the words “about” and “approximately,” in recognition of this fact. 


II 


Most of the institutions (92%) reported that they had a compul- 
sory retirement age. Questions as to the details of retirement policies 
indicated that there are often optional aspects to “compulsory” retire- 
ment systems. Only one-third of those reporting a compulsory system 
had a flat retirement age of 65. Almost half actually had an optional 
age range within which retirement was possible but with an upper limit 
beyond which retirement was mandatory. Most of the optional age 
ranges had 65 as the lower limit, with the upper limit varying from 67 
to 70, most being at 68. Only four of the institutions in this group had 
70 as the upper limit. 

There has been speculation that in some institutions custom makes 
either the beginning or the end of the “optional” retirement period so 
usual as to constitute a fixed retirement age. A question on this specific 
point indicated, with only two exceptions, that the colleges having an 
optional range of retirement ages found that the desire to continue 
teaching had made the upper age limit the customary retirement age. 

This finding would lead to the inference that it is the faculty member 
that usually exercises the option within the optional retirement period. 
A specific question as to who makes this decision indicates that not only 
does practice vary from institution to institution, but that the matter has 
not been clarified to the satisfaction of faculty members within many 
institutions. In approximately one-fourth of the institutions, the option 
appears to belong to the faculty member almost entirely. In the remain- 
ing instances, practice varies, from rather loose mutual agreements that 
the faculty member may teach on a year-to-year basis, to formal scru- 
tiny by colleagues, the dean, and the president. Despite great variation 
in the stated practices for determining when a person should be retired, 
it appears from answers to the previous question that the great bulk of 
faculty members in institutions having a range of retirement ages teach 
until they reach the upper limit of the optional age range. This might 
be interpreted as indicating that in most instances, despite nominal dif- 
ferences in procedures, the retirement system functions as if the option 
were exercised by the faculty member. 

Three-fourths of the institutions indicated that exceptions are made 
to their regulations on the age of retirement. Most of these exceptions 
involve the upper age limit. Further questioning as to the justification 
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for extending the teaching period beyond the usual retirement age yielded 
these reasons: (a) exceptional usefulness to the department, (b) a 
means of permitting others in the department to have leaves of absence 
or sabbaticals, and (c) a matter of expediency. This last reason was 
mentioned most frequently and involved emergencies, such as the in- 
ability to find a replacement. Only a few exceptions to retirement regu- 
lations involved retirement at pre-retirement age, and the reasons usually 
included mental and physical health or incapacitation. An attempt to 
determine who makes the final decision in these exceptions to retirement 
regulations led to little clarification of this important problem. A study 
of the answers indicates that although there are often formal channels 
available for the handling of these exceptions, there are also many in- 
formal processes and discussions which serve as the basis for the final 
decision. The Association’s chapter officers do not appear to be well 
informed as to the nature of these informal procedures. 

Approximately two-thirds of the institutions reported that retire- 
ment practices involving administrative officers were virtually identical 
with those applicable to the instructional staff. Of those reporting a dif- 
ference in policy, the feature most frequently cited was age of retire- 
ment. In half of these cases administrative officers customarily retired 
at an earlier age than did the instructional staff, while in the other half 
retirement was at a later period. Other differences were reported so 
infrequently that they do not merit elaboration here. 

All institutions were asked whether the impending retirement of the 
chairman of a department results in the assumption of the chairman’s 
duties by another individual prior to actual retirement. Approximately 
one-fourth of the institutions have no policy which involves anticipating 
this problem in any form, and the chairman continues in his position un- 
less he is incapacitated. About a fifth of the institutions have a policy 
of rotating chairmanships, so that no long-term problem arises involving 
one individual. In most institutions having rotating chairmanships, the 
order of rotation is from the older men to the younger, and the problem 
of relieving the chairman of his duties several years before retirement 
does not arise. In several institutions the chairman is relieved of his 
duties at 65 and performs only teaching and informal advisory functions 
until retirement. Occasionally there is a mixed system, with some de- 
partments operating under a rotating system and others retaining their 
chairman until he retires. 

It has sometimes been suggested that there should be a reduction 
in the teaching load as one moves through the optional retirement age 
range, in the interest of both the individual and the institution. It was 
found that only a few institutions have such provisions. Most continue 
employment on the usual basis. Of the several that have such provisions, 
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one provides for a half-time load at half the salary. Another sometimes 
arranges for a one-third reduction in the load with no reduction in salary. 
One institution recognizes the possibility of a reduced teaching load dur- 
ing this period, but load and salary are settled by individual negotiation. 

Very few institutions are found to make specific provision for facili- 
ties which can be used by retired faculty members. The only provision 
offered by most institutions is continued use of the library facilities. 
Approximately half indicated that office space, laboratory space, or both 
might be made available, but most noted that such accommodations con- 
stituted something of a special privilege, and that even then problems of 
available space might make it difficult to offer these facilities. In only 
two institutions was it clear that all facilities, including secretarial assist- 
ance, are regularly available, and in one of these the privilege is ter- 
minated after the age of 70. 

Most of the institutions indicate that there is some age, professorial 
rank, or condition of tenure that must be reached before participation in 
the existing retirement plan is permitted. Policy varied so widely in 
these respects that the findings cannot be adequately reported in terms 
of large, inclusive categories. Three institutions had the attainment of 
the rank of assistant professor as the sole criterion. Several required 
instructors to have three years’ service, but included all other profes- 
sorial ranks in the plan immediately. Other requirements included: 
(a) one year of service in any capacity, (b) two years of service or the 
attainment of tenure status, whichever comes first, (c) ten years of 
service or the rank of associate professor, (d) the rank of associate pro- 
fessor or the rank of assistant professor with two years’ service, with 
special dispensation in the case of a few instructors who will probably 
remain in that rank for life through no fault of their own, because of 
promotion bottlenecks, and (e) the attainment of the age of 30, except 
that those over 56 are not eligible to enter the plan. The lack of a uni- 
form policy is apparent. 

Practice is also varied as to whether or not faculty members en- 
gaged in part-time teaching participate in the retirement plan. Approxi- 
mately half of the institutions indicated that only those teaching on a 
full-time basis participate in the plan. Many of the remainder indicated 
that contributions are made in proportion to the individual’s salary, so 
that he participates to this extent. One institution makes provision for 
participation only if the part-time individual is a full professor, and an- 


other noted that only those part-time teachers on at least half-time ap- 
pointment were eligible. 


| 
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Ill 


Each institution was asked to note those respects in which it felt 
that its retirement system fell short of an ideal retirement system. 
It was hoped that the major sources of dissatisfaction could thus be 
catalogued for use in guiding policy changes in the future. The most 
frequent complaint was that the amount of the benefit at retirement is 
not sufficient to sustain a reasonable standard of living. The next most 
frequent complaint was that a mandatory retirement age of 65 deprives 
the college of a teacher still capable of giving service, while compelling him 
to accept a retirement salary that could be materially increased by sev- 
eral more years of service. Among other reasons for dissatisfaction with 
current retirement practices were the following: (1) Older persons who 
come to the faculty without benefit of carry-over retirement systems are 
often given no special consideration, (2) the contribution made by the 
institution sometimes does not equal that made by the teacher, whereas 
some felt it should equal or even exceed the teacher’s contribution, (3) 
some medical plans suffer immediate and drastic curtailment upon re- 
tirement, a condition precisely contrary to what some believe to be de- 
sirable, and (4) in some instances, group health insurance is denied to 
retired members and their families. 

It is hoped that this information may be of some use to chapters 
which are studying their own retirement system. 


. 


Education and the Anti-Philo- 
sophical Attitude 


By WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


University of Missouri 


Probably the greatest deficiency in American education during 
recent decades has been the anti-philosophical attitude so blatantly re- 
flected in most, if not all, of our areas of educational endeavor. Up to 
the time of World War II, there was a pronounced tendency in schools 
and colleges of education away from those things of major concern to 
the general field of the history and philosophy of education. It was 
as if we had blinded ourselves to the fact that “men are affected in their 
choices not only by the immediate conditions and forms in a given situa- 
tion but also by inherited values and long established ideals.”! Even 
today, the situation continues to remain critical. 

In the period indicated, there was a general policy of assuming 
that the study of educational psychology had relegated the parent field, 
the history and philosophy of education, to the attic and the moth balls. 
After all, we were a practical people; and the study of theory had never 
been very important anyway. It might even make trouble for us. What 
was needed was a more extensive study of such things as school budgets, 
techniques of counseling, the measurement of I.Q.’s, reading readiness, 
etal. These, and other things of a similar nature, would help us produce 
a more efficient and better educational program for an increasingly 
mechanized social order, because in our limited pattern of thinking they 
had value in themselves rather than only instrumental significance. 

What was true for the schools and colleges of education was equally 
true for the other professional schools. Even in the college of arts and 
science, concern for the study of history and philosophy was giving way 
to those things which were thought to have greater practical value. 
William S. Carlson, President of the State University of New York, 
has said that: 


Over the years, higher education will produce men and women who 
can act skillfully but cannot think, who are trained but not civilized, 


1T. L. Kandel, The New Era in Education, p. 39. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955. 
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people who are deaf and blind in the arts, and because of their ignorance 
of history, know nothing of the values of tradition and who exist in the 
present alone with no sense of continuity.! 

Superficial statements about the cause of this anti-philosophical 
attitude in education have given rise to a pattern of rationalization to 
which traditionally minded professional historians and philosophers 
have made an unwitting contribution. First, however, it should be noted 
that members of the faculties of schools and colleges of education in 
general, including the deans, will deny that such an anti-philosophical 
attitude exists. They will cite their use of the term philosophy with 
respect to the objectives set up in their courses, and the use of historical 
materials as a part of their course content. All of which is true; but how 
naive can we become professionally when we assume that students can 
acquire the essence of historical and philosophical value through such 
a superficial and limited treatment of the foundations of civilization it- 
self? What is clearly evident upon an examination of these practices is 
a policy of deliberate discrimination. 

Along with this policy of discrimination in schools and colleges of 
education, however, is a tendency for the old guard in the history and 
philosophy of education to attribute this anti-philosophical attitude to 
the rise of progressive education, and, in particular, to that part of the 
progressive movement which is related to the experimentalist philosophy. 
Experimentalist philosophy is, by the old guard, held to be not only anti- 
intellectual but also anti-God. 

All of the sins of the modern school are thus held to be, by the old 
guard, a product of experimentalism: Our high schools are turned 
into Barnum and Bailey circuses and Roman holidays. Johnny can’t 
read any more because of the influence of John Dewey’s philosophy upon 
the elementary school teacher. The pernicious trend toward voca- 
tionalism and the movement away from the solid subjects have come 
about as a direct result of Deweyism. If juvenile delinquence is on the 
rise in your community, the cause is to be found in a lack of discipline 
in your school; and this childhood anarchy is a direct result of a phil- 
osophy that does not believe in any discipline. Experimentalism as an 
action philosophy is responsible for and gave birth to the violence of 
Communism and Nazism in the modern world. 

These statements and many others like them are being made by 
those who are aware that there is something wrong with American edu- 
cation ; and, for want of real understanding and insight, our deficiencies 
are being attributed to the influence of the experimentalist. The analysis 
which follows is an attempt to determine, in a more basic sense, the 
causes of this anti-philosophical attitude, and the relation of the ex- 
perimentalist philosophy to our present conditions. 


* School and Society, Vol. 81, No. 2050, January 8, 1955, p. 12. 
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Change has been one of the most marked characteristics of American 
culture, due, no doubt, to a number of events, but most significantly, it 
would seem, to (1) the fact of colonization from culture areas all over 
the world, and (2) the impact of science and technology, along with the 
concurrent trend toward urbanization. In the face of the vast changes 
wrought by these forces upon our culture pattern, and since thought is 
a derivative of experience, there is no justification for assuming that the 
thought patterns of Americans could or should have remained the same 
throughout our common history. No nation in the modern world has 
been subjected to greater changes than has this nation of ours, changes 
which probably are responsible for Santayana’s ironic epigram, “Every- 
body gets what he desires, and nobody knows what he wants or what’s 
worth wanting.” 

In dealing with a problem of this kind we must think in terms of 
both the individual mind and the collective mind. It is not so difficult 
to get at the individual mind, especially when the ideas of the individual 
have been expressed in written form or when we have had sufficient op- 
portunity to discuss matters of general or educational significance with 
him. This is true whether we are referring to Michael Wigglesworth, 
Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, Josiah Royce, or Joseph McCarthy. 
It is when we turn to the group, or try to spell out the culture pattern 
of an era, that we run into difficulty. 

That there have been changes in the thought patterns of Americans 
is clearly evident to students of the history of American thought. That 
these changes have come about as a result both of individual effort and 
of cultural, economic, geographic, and social forces is sustained by the 
research of such scholars as Freeman Butts, Merle Curti, V. L. Parring- 
ton, Charles A. Beard, and Richard Mosier. A good example of such 
research is Merle Curti’s Social Ideas of American Educators. In much 
of this research we find an analysis of both individual and group thought 
pattern reactions. 


Running the risk of oversimplification, we propose to divide the 
history of American social thought at the point of the War between the 
States, considering the period before that war in one category, and the 
subsequent period in another. Justification for such a division is to be 
found in the following events which took place in or around this period: 


(1) The beginning of the rise of industrial corporate power in 
America. 

(2) The transition of the American culture from an agrarian frontier 
society to an industrialized and urbanized economy. 

(3) The end of Southern planter aristocracy, at least as a way of life. 
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(4) The abolition of Negro slavery and the beginning of constitutional 
freedom for the Negro. 

(5) The shift from a culture that was fundamentally Anglo-Saxon to 
a culture which was to be increasingly influenced by South-Central 
European immigrants. 

(6) The beginning of the rise to power of organized labor. 

(7) The beginning of the rapid development of the public school 
system. 

(8) The publication of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Spectes (1859). 

(9) The publication of Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto (1848), 
with its claim of a science of society. 

(10) The passing of the Morrill Act by the United States Congress 
(1862). 
(11) The birth of John Dewey (1859). 


A discussion of the significance of each of these events is not a part 
of this paper. They are listed in justification for the historical division 
of this paper. 


ll 


Thinking more concretely in terms of formal secondary and higher 
education, we may say that, up to the time of the American Civil War, 
Americans had been influenced by two strong currents or patterns of 
Western culture. We shall designate these simply as (1) theistic and 
(2) classical humanist. In terms of their activity, origin, and structure, 
neither of these patterns was fundamentally democratic or readily 
adaptable to American conditions; and, by 1865, both had been repudi- 
ated by the American people. 

This is not said without a recognition of the continuing present-day 
effort to make theism a basis for our society. Inserting the phrase 
“under God” in the pledge of allegiance is an illustration of such an 
effort. But as has been said: 


From a belief in God no indisputable conclusions can be drawn, 
either ethically or politically. That is why it is as unsound philosophically 
as it is unnecessary practically to insist upon theism as the basis for 
democracy. On the record devout theists have been and are authori- 
tarians and totalitarians as well as believers in democracy.! 

Those who would make theism the basis of our society would reduce to 
scraps of paper all of our statutes for religious freedom. 

All during the Colonial Period of American culture-change, there 
were numerous attempts to establish a theistic society in the New World. 


‘George Axtelle, “A Letter to A. H. A. Members and Readers of the Human- 
ist,” Free Mind, September, 1955, Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 5. 
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This was so much the pattern of our early culture that one educational 
historian has characterized Colonial life as “a medieval civilization 
tempered by rationalism.”! Theistic ideas coming out of the old cul- 
ture were woven into the practices of church, school, family life, and 
state. They were to be found in the slave structure of colonial life, 
in indentured servitude, in the practice of primogeniture and entail, in 
the autocratic pattern of state control, and in the life and thought of 
John Cotton. The disestablishment of the Colonial churches of Virginia 
and Massachusetts are marked examples of a frontier revolt against 
theism as a way of life in the new world. 

What was true with reference to our rejection of the theistic 
pattern was equally true with reference to our rejection of classical 
humanist culture. The pattern which this culture reflected was closely 
identified with the social aristocracy of the Old World. Along with the 
idea of class rule, classical humanism carried the taint of status quo and 
pseudo-culture refinement. Probably the deepest penetration of this 
culture pattern into the United States was to be found in the plantation 
system of the Old South. There is reasonable justification for assuming 
that a sense of revolt against this pattern of culture was a contributing 
factor in the War between the States. 

To a large degree, the culture pattern reflected in American revo- 
lutionary thought during the latter part of the Eighteenth Century grew 
out of these two streams of our Western heritage, but it was a new 
pattern of thought, made up of ingredients of freedom, and, in so far 
as it was humanly possible for that age, freed from the dogmatic, 
authoritarian, and aristocratic character of the ancient and medieval 
cultures. This premise can be sustained by tracing the development 
of democratic thought from John Milton’s Areopagitica (1644), through 
John Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), to 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations (1776). 


Here was the true 
intellectual origin of our democratic way of life. 


Unfortunately, many 
of the seeds of democratic culture that were planted at this time never 


grew, while others which did grow into strong plants have required 
considerable pruning. 

Nothing has more clearly shown the need for an overhauling of our 
thought pattern than the growing realization that our conception of 
democracy has continued to be predominantly frontier and agrarian, 
whereas the conditions for such a conceptual pattern no longer exist. 
Also, it must be borne in mind that the validity of many of the ideas 
which were a part of the conceptual pattern of democracy in the late 
Eighteenth Century has been brought into question under the impact 


_ ‘Stuart G. Noble, 4 History of American Education, p. 21. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1954. 
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of the empirical and scientific test of the past century and a half—ideas 
such as (1) the innate goodness of man, (2) the value of rationalism, 
and (3) the separation of business and government. The dual nature 
of our present problem can be stated as that of— 


how to recover and preserve a sufficient stability of understanding 
and purpose to give meaning and order to the world; and how to equip 
a generation of students with such a flexibility of ideas and thinking 
that in confronting the unforeseen issues of their maturity they are not 
trapped in fixed and outmoded conceptions incapable of dealing with 
emerging problems.' 

These are not contradictory demands but integrative needs which cannot 
be met without historical and philosophical perspective. 

The experiences of the Eighteenth Century revolutionary era did 
show that formal education alone could not provide an integrated life 
for the student ; and that it could help in doing so only as it concerned it- 
self effectively with the conditions of community life. This is the same 
conclusion as that reached by Baker Brownell. After working for 
twenty years or more in a general education course on “Contemporary 
Thought,” he states that: 

I for my part came to see that integrity of intellect and education 
cannot be set up as an end sufficient in itself. It cannot be withdrawn 
from the contexts of the native, human situation and remain whole.” 
All of which posits the assumption that our greatest problem today is 
how to promote a democratic way of life within the framework of a 
highly urbanized, technological, and industrial society. 


IV 


Between 1865 and 1914 Americans concerned themselves primarily 
with the development of the physical sciences, with particular reference 
to agricultural and industrial production. Such concern was the founda- 
tion for the revolution in higher education which took place in the United 
States during this period. There was the identification of democracy 
with capitalism or a laissez-faire economy. This whole trend is well 
pointed up in the writings of such men as Herbert Spencer and W. S. 
Sumner. It led to a belief in the supremacy of property rights over 
human rights, and to an idolatrous worship of business and industrial 
leadership. While the policy that was followed in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century led to the highest producing industrial economy in the 
world, it produced, at the same time, serious problems in the area of 

*Dan Lacy, “Tradition and Change: The Role of the College Library Today,” 
Essential Books, October, 1955, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 40. 


*Baker Brownell, The College and the Community, p. 199. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
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human values, problems which threatened the very life of democracy and 
the future of freedom in the world. 

In turning their backs upon the old philosophical structures and 
culture patterns, and in identifying democracy with production, business, 
product, thing, along with the rule of the will of the majority, Americans 
of the Nineteenth Century laid the foundations for the anti-philosophical 
attitude which is so rampant in our society today. It is this attitude, 
and thus an established policy, possibly more than anything else, that 
has contributed to (1) our culture lag, so often demonstrated in the 
conflict between science and religion; (2) the rise of city slums and our 
failure thus far to do much toward their eradication; (3) the break- 
down of the family as a social institution, which is doubtless back of our 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency; (4) increased acts of crimi- 
nality, urban gangsterism, and political corruption, all of which have 
become an integral part of our business organization; and (5) the 
tendency toward militaristic nationalism which, on an international 
scale, threatens the existence of man himself. It is this situation that 
led a candidate for the Presidency of the United States to say, in a recent 
commencement address at a well-known girls’ college : 

And let me also remind you that you will live, most of you, in an 
environment in which “facts,” the data of the senses, are glorified, and 
values—judgments—are assigned inferior status as mere “matters of 
opinion.” It is an environment in which art is often regarded as an 
adornment of civilization rather than a vital element of it, while phi- 
losophy is not only neglected but deemed faintly disreputable because “‘it 
never gets you anywhere.” Even religion, you will find, commands a 
lot of earnest allegiance that is more verbal than real, more formal than 
felt.! 

Frankly, we seem to have little respect for knowledge as such, or for 
those who have devoted their lives to its advancement. 

During the period from 1865 to 1914, the significance of the public 
school was greatly enhanced both (1) as an instrument of our capitalistic 
economy and (2) as a means of helping young people meet their life 
situations with greater social intelligence and with a deeper sense of 
personal satisfaction. On the first point there has continued to be 
general agreement among the people both in industry and in government ; 
but on the second point there has been continued and increased dis- 
agreement. 

Those in the field of education, and in the training of youth, who 
have sought to build a philosophy of education consistent with the 
scientific movement, the democratic aspiration, and our industrial 
economy, have found themselves confronted by the united opposition of 


* Adlai Stevenson, “A Purpose for Modern Woman,” Woman's Home Com- 
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the vested interests and the defenders of the theistic and cultural tradi- 
tions. While those who continued to represent the philosophic patterns 
and traditions that had been repudiated by the American people cried 
out against the materialism of our age, they nonetheless joined hands 
with the vested interests and status quo groups in their attacks upon 
the proponents of the new philosophy. This statement does not imply 
any ulterior motive, and no such implication should be read into the 
assertion that a new philosophy is warranted. What is attempted here 
is a statement of social fact. 

The conflict has centered directly at the point of the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching, and over the attempt to make the educational process 
scientific in character. To accomplish such an end it was necessary to 
develop both a new psychology and a new sociology of education. As 
developments in these two areas took place, those who were advocates 
of a science of education came into direct and increasing conflict with 
those (inside and outside the schools) who were ignorant of the signifi- 
cance of the movement, or who thought they stood to lose their privileged 
status, or who were incapable of thinking in any other terms than those 
to which they had been conditioned. 

It was unfortunate for the profession of teaching, and for the educa- 
tional program in general, that the movement toward a science of 
education was interpreted in narrow bio-psychological terms rather than 
in terms of the larger historical and philosophical potentialities. Limit- 
ing one’s conception of the nature of the child to bio-physical being not 
only reduced human life to the level of hereditary and materialistic 
determinism, but it likewise unwittingly tended to destroy the cherished 
and significant foundations of freedom and individuality. From a 
philosophical point of view, teacher training today continues to reflect 
a religious idealism on the one hand and a contradictory psychological 
materialism on the other. 

A careful examination of administrative process in our public 
schools clearly reflects some of our major philosophical deficiencies. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that the foundations of our public 
school administrative program were Jacksonian rather than Jeffersonian 
in origin and character ; and that this program in recent decades has been 
influenced by, more than anything else, the structure and power of 
corporate business enterprise. As our schools moved away from the 
inadequacies and corruption of political leadership (spoils system), they 
were caught up in a structure that increasingly placed the administrator 
in the role of the superintendent of a factory, where the teachers were 
the workers and the pupils were, upon graduation, the manufactured 
product. All of this (and more) is reflected in the fact that, whereas 
the American pattern of democracy makes “freedom of opportunity” 
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predominant in its structure, British democracy is structured to a major 
emphasis on “freedom of thought.’ 

Many are critical of the product of our public schools, holding that 
their most serious weakness is that teachers do not know enough basic 
subject matter. Teachers definitely do need more fundamental educa- 
tion, but the liberal education that is needed cannot be secured from 
books alone. It can be secured only in so far as what is learned is 
related to the culture in which it is taught. 

The liberal arts college of today is no more meeting the needs of 
the secondary school teacher than is the college of education. Since the 
culture to which liberal education refers is more often than not a thing of 
the past, there seems to be nothing to which such education points 
beyond the subject itself. Specialization in a liberal arts subject is no 
more liberal, and much less practical, than specialization in how to grow 
corn. Also, the separation of method from content has undoubtedly 
contributed to the limited effectiveness of the secondary school teacher. 
As one of our most creative educational philosophers once said, “Nothing 
has brought pedagogical theory into greater disrepute than the belief 
that is identified with handing out to teachers recipes and models to be 
followed in teaching.’’* 

There are those who have held, and who continue to hold, that the 
way out of such a dilemma can be found only in a social philosophy of 
education, a philosophy that is both creative and scientific. Loss of faith 
in a future world, which has come about as a result of the past century 
of scientific development, needs to be replaced by solid faith in a better 
world here and now. Only in this way can secular education meet the 
religious need of a free people. If this need is not realized, the road out 
of our present dilemma points in the direction of the God State, or an 
American brand of fascism. 


From the standpoint of formal education, the problem is most crucial 
at the secondary and teacher training levels of instruction. Experimental 
data and experience over the past century concerning the teaching- 
learning process overwhelmingly support the object method of teaching 
at the elementary level of instruction. The major difficulty with which 
the teacher is confronted by the use of the object method is how to 
move from the “object-thought-word” percept to the “socio-rational- 
thought-word” concept. By the time the child reaches the junior high 

‘Griffith W. Williams, “The Making of a Radical,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 2, Summer, 1955, p. 300. 
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school, he should begin, by all means, to realize that the percept in- 
volving the word “dog,” which has an object back of it, is distinctly 
different from the concept involving the word “freedom,” which has only 
the referent quality of social experience to sustain it. Even when 
teaching the meaning and significance of the word “flag,” the qualities 
with which we should be most deeply concerned are not inherent in the 
flag itself. 

There is need for more experimental data, not only on the growth 
of elementary school children from object perceptual to socio-conceptual 
meaning, but also on the growth of high school and college students in 
socio-conceptual meaning. General observation seems to lead to the 
conclusion that, on the latter point, there has been little growth indeed, 
and for two basic reasons: (1) the Jack of sufficient training on the 
part of the teacher, especially in the general area of a social philosophy 
of education, and (2) community pressure groups, which identify their 
prejudices with the will of the people, and thereby, through fear, stifle 
fruitful analysis of social problems in the classroom. 

It takes no long and carefully devised scientific study to determine 
that neither our lay citizens nor our teachers (in general) are able to 
discuss with any high degree of social intelligence the great economic, 
social, political, religious, and philosophical issues involved in the con- 
flicts among democracy, communism and fascism. Teachers in the 
field of philosophy of education are well aware that the great majority 
of their graduate students find the study of socio-conceptual meaning as 
difficult as the study of a new foreign language. 

It is little wonder that such is the case, for nowhere along the edu- 
cational ladder is a consistent effort being made to meet our basic 
philosophic needs. Yet often a graduate student, after having had a 
single course in the field of philosophy of education, is expected to 
give intelligent answers to questions both in the field of philosophy and 
in its educational applications. When public school teachers are able 
(both personally and through community sanction) to utilize their 
subject matter specializations and professional training as means to the 
attainment of that larger end of social intelligence, the public school will 
more fruitfully serve the free democratic community which supports it. 
This cannot be done, however, unless we clearly recognize that the 
language to which we are referring, the language of meaning and value, 
is the queen of all languages, and requires years of study for growth and 
comprehension. 


Vi 


The anti-philosophical attitude now prevalent in American life 
and education is a growing danger to our free society. Its origin is to be 
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found in the colonial period of our history, when American colonists 
turned their backs upon the culture patterns of old Europe and sought 
an educational program designed to take care of the mundane affairs of 
life. In due time the democratic way of life became identified with the 
frontier, agrarian individualism, the political spoils system, and laissez- 


faire capitalism. It was not that this concern for things was undesirable, 
but rather that the narrow materialistic and vocational emphasis given 
these mundane affairs was detrimental to our socio-cultural, religious, 
and intellectual growth. 

From an educational standpoint the vacuum thus created between 
the material and the freedom aspirations of our people has never been 
filled. In looking at some of our present day practices, one of our best 
known historians was led to remark: 


Not since the ante-bellum South have we in America witnessed such 
widespread and deep intolerance of ideas as we have today; intolerance 
of ideas, of persons, of associations ; of reading and writing and visiting ; 
of all those activities in the past regarded as a man’s private business. 
It is a very pervasive thing; it is a terrifying thing. It reveals not 
only intolerance; it reveals a fundamental and frightening vanity on the 
part of those who punish people of different ideas. The logic behind it 
is the logic of private salvation. It is the logic which holds that there 
is only one truth—only one true party, only one true doctrine, and which 
ostracizes or excommunicates all those who do not subscribe to the truth. 
The logic behind it is the logic of absolutes.? 


Those who have tried to meet this basic philosophic need have been 
opposed with violent denunciation, both by the exponents of the Euro- 
pean tradition (humanistic and theistic) and by the ever-present vested 
political and economic interests. Of such is our present dilemma. 

Here we would seem to have the pattern of the conditions which led 
to the attack upon the public schools. That schools and colleges of edu- 
cation should have unwittingly contributed to this attack, through their 
neglect of the historical and philosophical foundations of education on 
the one hand, and by paying lip service to John Dewey on the other hand, 
is ironic indeed. One can well disagree with Mr. Lippmann as to the 
basic philosophical issues involved in our present situation, and yet 
concur with him in his statement that— 


The more I have brooded upon the events which I have lived 
through myself, the more astounding and significant does it seem that 
the decline of the power and influence and self-confidence of the Western 
democracies has been so steep and so sudden. We have fallen far in 
a short span of time. However long the underlying erosion had been 
going on, we were still a great and powerful and flourishing community 


1Henry Steele Commager, “The Tests of a Free Society,” Adult Leadership 
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when the first world war began. What we have seen is not only decay— 
but something which can be called an historic catastrophe.’ 


Mr. Lippmann is not alone in this observation, for his opinion is 
shared by many other critical minds. Education can do something 
about this situation, but not until we have teachers and administrators 
with the qualities which the situation demands, and not until our public 
becomes more tolerant toward the freedom rights of the student and 
teacher, especially at the secondary school level. “The ‘anti-intellectual’ 
educator is an unwitting architect of the doom of democracy. Only those 
who understand democracy could defend it, and only those who under- 


stand it, philosophically, are reliable in the hour of universal anguish.’ 


* Walter Lippmann, Essays in Public Philosophy, p. 15. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1955. 
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What Do You Mean, “Religious 
Emphasis Week’’?' 


By LELAND MILES 


Hanover College 


Come winter, the annual crop of “Religious Emphasis Weeks” will 
once again sprout across the nation’s college campuses. Trembling 
clergymen will receive blithe invitations to face the awesome ordeal of 
four consecutive student assemblies. These peculiar gatherings, at which 
attendance is usually compelled, will feature mysteriously disappearing 
hymnbooks, zooming paper airplanes, stifled yawns, and hidden alarm 
clocks skillfully rigged to go off in the middle of sermons. At the end 
of the hectic week, harassed student-faculty committees will hold 
“evaluation sessions” to figure out “what went wrong.” Probably no- 
body will suggest the real answer, which is that few people in the ad- 
ministration, faculty, or student body of the average college really want 
a genuine Religious Emphasis Week, or even know what a week of 
genuine religious emphasis would imply. 

To begin with, any fair definition of “religious’’ must necessarily 
take account of many noble religions in addition to Christianity. Yet 
how many church-related colleges will feature, this winter, as part of 
Religious Emphasis Week, a symposium on the world’s major re- 
ligions? How many denominational institutions are planning to invite 
a Moslem, a Hindu, a Buddhist, and a Jew to their campuses on this 
occasion? Indeed, how many such colleges are even planning to invite 
a Roman Catholic, a Unitarian, or a Humanist? Parenthetically, it 
may be objected—and I will agree, in my personal definition—that 
Humanism is not a religion. Nevertheless, modern Humanists claim 
to constitute a new global faith which will in our century supplant the 
older creeds of mankind. This is an exciting claim, and ought to have 
a hearing. Indeed, what more exhilarating way to spend a real Religious 
Emphasis Week than to have representatives of the world’s major 
religions, including Humanism, state their cases before a student body 

* This article is based on Chapter 7 of Professor Miles’s newly published book, 
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jury? There would be no tinkling alarm clocks then! No paper 
airplanes, either. 

But alas! it would be difficult to arrange such a program. For one 
thing, there are not too many Christian clergymen who are eager to 
debate with the “Enemy.” On a recent transatlantic crossing, the forum 
director of a Greek Line ship spent five days trying unsuccessfully to line 


up one of a dozen shipboard clergymen for a debate with representatives 
of other viewpoints, including agnosticism. At mention of the agnostic, 
each of the ministers remembered that he had another obligation at the 
time of the proposed symposium. 

The intellectual timidity of many clergymen is not, however, the 
only reason that true Religious Emphasis Weeks are difficult to 
organize. . Another factor is the attitude of college administrations and 
religion departments, especially in some of the church-related colleges. 
This attitude seems to be that the best way of producing young Chris- 
tians is to have a faculty which is 100 per cent orthodox Christian in 
viewpoint, and a Religious Emphasis Week which dogmatically presents 
Christianity as the only true way. Now, Christianity may indeed be the 
true way. But if it is, surely it can stand on its own feet against all 
competition, without the fearful protection given it on most denomina- 
tional campuses. 

Where did we acquire the mischievous notion that young people can 
be molded into zealous believers only if all others on the campus, stu- 
dents and faculty alike, are also believers? Actually, the very reverse 
may be true. Two of the shrewdest modern defenders of Christianity— 
T. S. Eliot and C. S. Lewis—were bred in an atmosphere of pagan 
pessimism. Conversely, some of the least effective defenders of the 
faith will be found among students—some of them pre-ministerial stu- 
dents—who have been gently saturated for four years with a saccharine, 
provincial type of teaching which sticks its head in the sand and pretends 
that only one religion exists. 


II 


Unfortunately, it is precisely this type of religious isolationism 
which dominates many of our church-related colleges. For this reason, 
I feel compelled to predict that there will be few weeks of genuine, 
challenging religious emphasis this winter. But let me hasten to pro- 
claim my personal readiness to settle for the next best thing—a Christian 
Emphasis Week, confined to those colleges which describe themselves as 
Christian. That such a settlement will be offered is, I believe, unlikely. 
For what would such a week mean? Quite frankly, it would mean a 
revolution that would make the October Revolution seem petty. It 
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would mean a violent overthrow of the existing order of things. And 
what college administration, or faculty, or even student body, really 
desires such a chaotic state of affairs? 

For example, suppose, this winter, that American college students 
were suddenly to put genuine Christian Emphasis into effect in the 
classroom. The result would necessarily be a new and revolutionary 
demonstration of earnestness in the performance of classwork—a new 
and startling display of that industry, energy, and thoroughness charac- 
teristic of Christ, and therefore characteristic of all those who, loving 
him, seek to imitate his personality. Is it not incongruous that Christian 
students—even leaders in student Christian organizations—are guilty of 
careless work in the classroom? In China I once saw a man cut in half 
by a machine gun. At the time I thought it the most melancholy sight 
I would ever see. But as a professor I have seen a sight even more 
melancholy: the spectacle of Christian students, including pre-minis- 
terial students, coming to class day after day and performing indifferent, 
nonchalant work. What can we say but that they betray a total 
ignorance of Christ’s personality and their obligation to imitate it? 

As for faculty members, what would a genuine Christian Emphasis 
in the classroom mean for them? Surely it would mean that every pro- 
fessor would henceforth ponder deeply the relation of his secular field 
to Christian thought. Indeed, the development of such relationship 
would seem to be the principal reason for the existence of the small 
church-related college as a distinctive educational institution. The 
biologist at a secular university has no obligation except to teach 
biology, including organic evolution ; but the biologist of a church-related 
college, if he is doing his job fully, cannot escape his responsibility for 
taking account not only of Darwin, but also of Genesis. The Mosaic 
account of creation, somehow rejected or somehow interpreted, must 
permit the acceptance of an account of man’s rise out of a finny, furry 
past. 

Many professors, unfortunately, have perverted the concept of 
Christian (or, as they call it, “Religious”) Emphasis almost beyond 
repair. They assume that it means trapping students in a classroom 
and lambasting the helpless victims with thinly disguised sermons. 
Other instructors have decided that Christian Emphasis means dili- 
gently searching for all poems which contain Biblical morals, then pro- 
‘great literature.” On that basis, Eddie Guest 
would be the world’s greatest poet. Yet how adventurous a real 
Christian teaching of literature can be! For a comparative study of 
literature and Christianity is all the more exciting when a Jonathan 


claiming such poems 


Edwards refuses to extend the gospel of mercy to little children born in 
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sin, or a pessimistic Thomas Hardy repudiates the Nazarene position, 
and makes of God a malicious old fuddy-duddy. 

But for most professors, this type of Christian teaching would re- 
quire an intensive study of philosophy and religion, in order to possess 
the necessary background against which to examine the ideas of their 
secular fields. Overburdened as college instructors admittedly are, 
it is not likely that they will feel, this winter or any other winter, a 
compulsive urge to embark on such a program of extra-curricular study. 


Ill 


But all is not lost! If we cannot have a Christian Emphasis Week in 
the classroom, maybe we can still have one outside the class. Suppose, 
this winter, that college students were to decide to put real Christian 
Emphasis into effect in the social activities of their campuses—or maybe 
in just two places of social activity: dormitories and fraternities. What 
would happen then? 

By way of beginning an answer to this question, let me tell about 
a dream I had a short time ago. I dreamed I was in the hallway of a 
large building. In the building, people were acting most peculiarly: 
some were pulling doorknobs off doors; others were running shrieking 
down the hall, setting off firecrackers; still others were stealing food 
from the kitchen pantry. One bug-eyed little group was putting matches 
to long streamers of toilet paper and dropping these miniature comets 
down the stairwell. I was positive I must be in an insane asylum, and 
[ fled for my life. But when I got outside and turned around, I saw 
that the sign on the building read: “Men’s Residence Hall.” 

Whose Men’s Residence Hall, you say? Why, almost any Men’s 
Residence Hall, on almost any campus. Each summer the average 
college spends hundreds and sometimes thousands of dollars repairing 
the destruction wrought by its students during the previous academic 
year. If Christian Emphasis were really put into effect this winter in 
the college dormitories of the nation, there would be no more of that 
feeble-minded vandalism which has become the giggling pride of the 
average male student. Please do not misunderstand me. I do not op- 
pose student attempts to lug a cow into the auditorium bell tower: on the 
contrary, this requires a perseverance and ingenuity betokening a 
promising future for the participants. Moreover, this enterprise normally 
involves no serious destruction of property or violation of other people’s 
rights—assuming always, of course, that the cow is merely “borrowed,” 
and is well tied with sturdy rope. Such pranks are to be carefully 
distinguished from smashing doors, ripping off knobs, and setting fire to 
bulletin boards. 
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Quite apart from dormitory life, what would happen this winter if 
college students suddenly put Christian Emphasis into effect in their 
fraternities and sororities? The first result would surely be a new and 
revolutionary emphasis on brotherhoods of the spirit, and the wholesale 
abolition of those entrance requirements which in many fraternities still 
hold at arm’s length anyone whose skin-chemicals exist in different pro- 
portions than in the white race. Equally important, Christian Emphasis 
in Greek Letter organizations would mean the immediate overthrow of 
the present Greek Letter scale of values. This scale has traditionally 
placed that Jewelled Idol, the fraternity pin, higher than either the 
College or the Cross. To state the matter baldly, most college students 
are pagan. I even include under that adjective the average member of 
student religious organizations. In their deepest heart of hearts, most 
students worship a God of rubies and diamonds worth approximately 
twenty dollars. This statement is proved even in denominational 
colleges by the fact that, when the chips are really down, and there is 
a conflict between fraternities on the one hand and the College or Christ 
on the other, Alma Mater and the Nazarene usually come off second 
best. Thus, Interfraternity Council drinking rules are jokingly flouted, 
despite the fact that such flouting severely damages the college’s relation 
with its community. In the same spirit is the testimony of a fraternity 
chapter president, a steady church-goer of a very strict denomination. 
When caught writing freshman themes for his pledges, his excuse was 
that this service would be an attraction to lure freshmen into membership! 
“Competition for new men is so stiff,” he said, “that without such special 
services we wouldn't get anybody.” 

In the light of such standards, the objective onlooker must naturally 
ask, Do the Greek Letter Christians perhaps join fraternities in order 
to reform them? If so, their course of action is clearly defined. On the 
first evenings of their approaching “Religious’””» Emphasis Weeks, let 
them demand meetings of their chapters and present resolutions to the 
following effect: first, that all term paper and theme files will be burned 
forthwith; second, that Greek Letter organizations will henceforth 
sponsor Christ’s brotherhood of the spirit, and will recommend to na- 
tional headquarters the abolition of the unbrotherly entrance require- 
ments that still persist in many fraternities; third, that in the scale of 
values, Christ is first, the College second, and the Jewelled Idol strictly 
a poor third ; and last, that any fraternity member guilty of dishonor will 
be severely punished, rather than sneakily protected by his brothers. 


IV 


To these suggestions the reaction of both staff and students will 
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I suspect, be one of despair and alarm. “Oh, good heavens, we couldn’t 
do that,” they will cry. “Why, it would mean a complete overthrow of 
the existing order of things. It would mean—well, revolution!” 

Well, what’s wrong with revolutions, anyway? They’re quite in style 
these days. The last few years have seen the Communist coup d’état in 
Czechoslovakia, the revolt in Algeria, and the overthrow of Argentina’s 
Peron. A campus revolution would certainly be appropriate to the 
revolutionary atmosphere of the times. In fact, it would even be ap- 
propriate to Christianity! The Nazarene’s teachings have always been 
dynamite. 

But America’s church-related colleges are leery of explosives. By 
and large, faculty, students, and administrations want no part of a 
truly Religious Emphasis Week which would give a respectfully intellec- 
tual hearing to all the world’s religions. Moreover, they will refuse to 
sponsor even a genuine Christian Emphasis in any one segment of their 
college life. This is why, when winter rolls around, most of the so-called 
“Religious Emphasis Weeks” will be paradoxical farces, and caricatures 
of what they might be. 


“A ppreciation”’: The Need for a 
Working Definition 


By GEORGE N. DOVE 


East Tennessee State College 


The appearance, in recent years, of articles in this Bulletin on the 
teaching of appreciation, one by a teacher of music and one by a teacher 
of literature,’ reminds us who work in the humanistic disciplines that 
the promotion of appreciation is a problem common to all who teach the 
arts, whether music, literature, or painting. The similarity between the 
assumptions underlying Mr. Newman’s article and those underlying Mr. 
Svaglic’s demonstrates, too, that we who teach literature can learn a 
great deal from the notions of our colleagues in the other arts. Indeed, 
it seems to this writer that Mr. Newman has as much to say to teachers 
of literature as to those in his own field of music, and, with some changes 
in terminology, Mr. Svaglic’s essay on the promotion of appreciation in 
literature could be profitably directed to teachers of the other arts. 

I have referred to the promotion of appreciation as a problem; 
nobody who teaches literature conscientiously needs to be reminded that 
it is one, in these days of large enrollments, big classes in “sophomore 
survey” courses, and the distractions of our day that so easily divert the 
attention of youth from all matters aesthetic. The fact that so much has 
been written on the subject would in itself appear to indicate that some 
kind of problem exists. The college teacher of literature who seriously 
considers the necessity for promoting better and better taste in his stu- 
dents’ reading cannot be at a loss, if he takes the trouble to look at the 
table of contents of almost any professional journal in his field, for 
discussions of the nature of literary appreciation and his responsibility in 
the promotion of it. 

It is the purpose of the paragraphs which follow to argue the neces- 
sity for a working definition of appreciation as it is related to the teaching 
of literature—and, by implication, the teaching of the other arts. By a 


* William S. Newman, “Roads to Musical Understanding—An Apologia,” Vol. 
39, No. 1 (Spring, 1953), pp. 36-47. 

Martin J. Svaglic, “On Teaching the Appreciation of Literature,” Vol. 39, No. 
3 (Autumn, 1953), pp. 488-500. 
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“working” definition | mean one which can be applied by the professor 
who, during a quarter or a semester, faces thirty-five or forty late- 
adolescents three times a week, and who must, under the inexorable laws 
that control the college community, turn in a grade for each of them at 
the end of that period—a grade which, presumably, reflects in part the 
students’ growth in ability to appreciate literature. 


II 


Certainly there are more purposes than one in the teaching of litera- 
ture, but no one will deny that one of the most important (especially in 
general education) is the promotion of appreciation. The trouble is 
that not enough college teachers have ever stated for themselves what is 
the exact nature of that purpose or how it can be achieved. The first 
argument in favor of a working definition, then, is the necessity for setting 
up an attainable goal—or set of goals—that will provide direction to 
teaching which is aimed at the development of literary appreciation. 

The setting up of a goal for teaching implies that there is a desire for 
progress toward that goal, and a further obvious implication is that there 
must be some means of measuring progress toward it; otherwise those 
marks we place after students’ names on the grade-sheet lose their mean- 
ing. Some persons object that the development of appreciation is too 
“subjective” a kind of learning to permit of measurement—attempt to 
measure it and you may destroy it. If this argument is a valid one, our 
hard-pressed professor is indeed in a hole when time comes to turn in the 
grades. Let us see, then, if there are not some starting-points upon 
which we can agree with respect to the measurement of growth in appre- 
ciation. 

I think we can agree, first of all, that the appraisal of the development 
of appreciation, whether it is entirely “subjective” or not, is a very subtle 
kind of measurement, not in the same class with the measurement of 
ability in mathematics or physical education. 

The fact that it is a subtle kind of evaluation, however, ought not to 
be a major obstacle to people long immersed in the humanities. Literary 
criticism is an extremely subtle and refined sort of appraisal. Would 
anyone argue that the subtlety of a Shakespearean play constitutes an 
insuperable block to judgment? Teachers who have dealt with subtleties 
ever since they entered upon the study of literature should not permit the 
refinements of grading to stop them. 

The assumption that it is impossible to measure growth in apprecia- 
tion may lead to some shoddy teaching in literature. There is, for 
example, the professor who adopts the attitude that “you can’t find out 
about those things anyhow,” and proceeds to plunge his students into a 
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world of literary-historical fact: names, dates, periods, trends, currents, 
and schools. He is the teacher who, under the pressure of great numbers 
and little time, may rely upon the true-false and matching test as the basis 
for his grading. A kindred spirit is the teacher who assumes that factual 
knowledge and appreciation are somehow identical, or that good taste 
will, through a kind of happy metamorphosis, emerge full-blown from 
a recall of the names of the Hartford Wits. 

There is also the teacher who assiduously devotes himself to a 
muscular approach to the teaching of what he calls “appreciation”: he 
knows what is good (as likely as not his professor told him), and he 
proceeds to tell his students what they should prefer and what they 
should not, what is good and what is inferior in literature. Many lazy 
students, incidentally, find him a very comfortable person to take a course 
with, because he makes their decisions for them. 

Then there is the teacher of literature who has been described as 
the “ethereal minstrel.” This is the one who has formed some kind of 
vague, often sentimentalized attachments to certain pieces of writing, and 
who is sent straight into the clouds by the authors he knows and likes 
best, leaving his bemused students on the ground behind him. A few 
students may develop the same kind of attachments and consequently 
consider him an “inspiring” teacher, but most of the rest will probably 
catch on very quickly to the best way of working him for a grade, and 
their examination papers will be liberally spread with what is known on 
the campus as “bull.” 

Fortunately, however, many teachers of literature are neither fact- 
grinders, muscular aesthetes, nor ethereal minstrels. They are the ones 
who, having faced a roomful of youngsters thirty or forty-five times 
during the period covered by the course, would like to feel that they have 
done an honest job of improving their students’ literary tastes. It is 
these conscientious souls who must clarify for themselves the meaning 
of “appreciation” in order to teach toward it and to know what kind of 
progress their students have made when time comes to turn in the grades. 

If we cannot accept a recital of facts or the verbalization of possibly 
insincere feelings as evidence of appreciation, what kinds of evidence can 
we look for? It has been suggested that there are certain overt responses 
to literature which are indicative of appreciation and which are much more 
reliable than mere verbalizing. If, for example, a person seeks to find out 
more about a novel he has read, he may be said to “appreciate” it. If he 
goes to the library and asks for more novels by the same author, or if he 
tries to write a novel himself, or paints a picture, or reads some reviews of 
the novel, or just talks about it with his associates, any one or all of 
these responses may be considered as reliable evidences of appreciation, 
and it would hardly be denied that such behavior is a more valid index 
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than the results of true-false tests.1. The trouble is that most of us have 
neither the time nor the opportunity to observe such activities on the 
part of our students, and the college officials who keep the transcripts and 
mail out the grade-cards could hardly be persuaded to wait a few months 
until we have had time to follow up our teaching with suitable observation 
of our students’ reading habits. 


III 


Before a usable definition of appreciation can be established, it will be 
necessary to examine a basic issue that has been widely discussed in books 
and articles on the subject. That issue may be stated in a number of 
ways, but the fundamental questions are somewhat like these: What is 
the relation between emotional response and understanding (or appre- 
hension) in the act of appreciating? Is the understanding of a work of 
art antecedent to, subsequent to, or simultaneous with the emotional 
experience? Are both necessary, or is appreciation a purely emotional 
response? It is around these questions that the so-called “appreciation 
controversy” has centered. 

Although there has been some disagreement between the two sides 
in this controversy, an examination of the opinions of the people who have 
done considerable writing about the development of appreciation will 
show that the areas of agreement are broad enough to furnish us with 
some assumptions upon which our definition may be based. I should like 
to propose five such assumptions with which the writers in all “camps” 
evidently agree: 


1. There is no inherent opposition between the widerstanding of a 
work of art (that is, the judging, evaluating, appraising of it, the grasp- 
ing of its meaning) and the emotional experiencing of it (that is, the 
valuing of it or the re-creation of the artist’s own experience). It might 
be noted at this point that a distinction ought to be made between the 
process of valuing a work of art—which means finding satisfaction it it, 
basically an emotional response—and evaluating it—that is, forming 
critical judgments and estimates of its worth. They are not the same 
thing, but they are not mutually exclusive. 

2. Both kinds of reactions are necessary for the integration of char- 
acter and mind, and hence for genuine appreciation. 

3. Appreciation is basically an experience (or, if you prefer, an 
emotional response) which is enhanced by the judgment, evaluation, 
appraisal, or recognition of merit by the person responding to the artist's 
creation. 

4. The experiencing of a work of art may be a purely unconscious 
response to fundamental recognitions, without recognition of the causes 


1Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler (eds.), Appraising and Recording 
Student Progress (New York, 1942), pp. 248-9. 
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of that response. In other words, one may “enjoy” something in an 
a sense without knowing precisely why. 

Although appreciation is in part dependent upon recognition of 
merit, ‘it is impossible to form a just estimate of value until one has 
experienced.! 


If these assumptions are valid, it should be evident that teaching for 
appreciation is not an either-or business in which one seeks to develop 
only an intellectual understanding or only an emotional response. On 
this point I think there will be little disagreement. The wise teacher will 
seek to do both, but a more significant question is: Can a teacher with 
a large class and a short time at his disposal honestly judge the degree 
of the intensity with which his students respond emotionally to literature ? 
I doubt it; most of us cannot live close enough to our students to observe 
evidences of their emotional reactions, and no one has yet devised 
reliable test of those responses which could be used with large numbers 
of students at one time. 

The definition outlined in the remainder of this article is oriented 
toward those responses to literature which can, within the limitations of 
time and opportunity, be observed, measured, and judged. It does not, 
therefore, take into account all of the factors recognized in the five 
assumptions listed earlier, but neither does it preclude any of those 
elements, many of which we may for the time being consider important 
by-products of our teaching. 


IV 


To proceed to our working definition, then, we might say that the act 
of appreciating a piece of literature is made up of two basic reactions. 
The first of these is the realization, by the reader, of the writer’s artistic 
purpose in the creation of the work. In one sense this means that before 
we can appreciate a novel, an essay, a poem, or a play, we must have some 
notion of what the writer is trying to do. In another sense it means that 
our realization of the work is valid to the degree that we re-create, in 
our experiencing of it, the experience of the author when he conceived 
it. 

To get a realizing sense of an author’s purpose, however, is not the 
whole act of appreciating. The second necessary component is a recogni- 
tion and appraisal, by the reader, of the means by which that purpose is 
achieved. The sense of aesthetic value, in other words, involves the 

* John Dewey, How We Think (New York, 1933), pp. 277-9; Percival Gurrey, 


The Appreciation of Poetry (London, 1935), pp. 9-10; Robert C. Pooley, “Measut 
ing the Appreciation of Literature,” English Journal, Vol. 24 (October, 1935), pp. 
627-33; Robert K. Speer, Measurement of Appreciation in Poetry, Prose, and Art, 
and Studies in Appreciation (Columbia University Teachers College, Contributions 
to Education, No. 362, 1929), pp. 2-3. 
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ability to evaluate the degree to which a writer has accomplished the 
purpose he set for himself. 

It should be pointed out here that these two processes are really 

inseparable, that neither takes place without the other. To perceive, says 
Dewey, 
a beholder must create his own experience. <And his creation must 
include relations comparable to those which the original producer under- 
went. They are not the same in any literal sense. But with the perceiver, 
as with the artist, there must be an ordering of the elements of the whole 
that is in form, although not in details, the same as the process of 
organization the creator of the work consciously experienced. Without 
an act of re-creation the object is not perceived as a work of art. The 
artist selected, simplified, clarified, abridged and condensed according to 
his interest. The beholder must go through these operations according 
to his point of view and interest... .? 

I propose that it is possible to teach students to look for the author's 
purpose in the reading of a piece of literature and to judge the means by 
which he achieved that purpose. It is also possible to test these abilities, 
so that our grades will reflect the students’ appreciation of what they 
have read. 

Suppose, for example, that the student has read James’s Daisy 
Miller. Has he “appreciated” it? I should hope, first of all, that he has 
recognized the fact that this is not merely the story of a silly American 
girl in Europe ; that James’s artistic purpose is to lead his reader through 
a series of increasingly enlightening revelations, until at the end of the 
story he has gained an awareness of the true nature of a specific human 
predicament. I should hope, too, that he would be able to realize the 
manner in which James has allowed us to see through the eyes of a charac- 
ter who witnessed these events, with the result that we experience the 
story in the same way that Winterbourne experienced it. If the student 
is able to do these two things, I should say that he is a perceptive reader. 
In short, he has gained appreciation. 

Or suppose our student has read A. E. Housman’s poem, “Loveliest 
of Trees.” I should hope that he recognizes that the poet is not simply 
propounding a problem in mathematics (seventy minus twenty equals 
fifty), but is setting before us the feeling of a young man to whom has 
come the realization that time is short and youth is already almost gone. 
I should want my student to see how the terse, efficient statement of this 
feeling is appropriate to the mood of the poem. Whatever else he may 
gain in the understanding of the poet’s diction and skill in versification 
will be all to the good. Meanwhile, as an attainable goa!, I shall be 
gratified if he recognizes what Housman was trying to do and, basically, 
how he did it. 


‘John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York, 1934), p. 54. 
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Such a definition, it seems to me, can provide a reasonably secure basis 
for the teacher who hopes that his grades will reflect something about his 
students’ ability to appreciate literature, even though the number of 
students is large and the time for teaching is short. I should like to 
believe, too, that a student who has learned to approach literature in this 
way will want to go on applying these criteria to what he reads after he 
has left my classroom. 


A Joint Statement 


On a Matter of Importance 


By SIDNEY HOOK, New York University, and RALPH F. FUCHS, 
American Association of University Professors 


The recent report of the Special Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors has aroused widespread interest in the 
press and considerable discussion in academic circles. In this discussion 
different opinions on some points have been expressed by members of 
the profession who are equally sincere and determined advocates of aca- 
demic freedom and academic responsibility. These differences have 
sometimes been greatly reduced if not altogether eliminated in the devel- 
oping discussion. The authors of this article believe that the prospects 
of academic freedom brighten in proportion to the number of teachers 
and scholars who reach agreement on sound principles which can rally 
the entire profession to fruitful action. Accordingly, they have decided 
to make public this common statement, which has grown out of an earlier 
discussion between them in the pages of the New Leader. It shows that 
they have much more in common than separates them in the way of 
tormulation and emphasis, and that they are in substantial agreement on 
all questions of moment. They hz irbor the belief that similar joint con- 
sideration by their colleagues who have believed themselves to be at odds 
with each other on the meaning of the principles of academic freedom will 
also produce a large measure of agreement. The statement follows: 


In the New Leader of May 21, 1956, Professor Sidney Hook com- 
mented on the March, 1956 report of this Association’s Special Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 
Part B of which, consisting of certain general principles, was adopted by 
the Council and the Annual Meeting of the Association last April. The 
General Secretary of the Association responded to Professor Hook’s 
comment in a letter which was printed in the June 21 issue of the New 
Leader, in which a rejoinder by Professor Hook was also published. 

From this interchange of views a single question emerged, involving 
a verbal conflict between the position taken by the American Association 
of University Professors, as interpreted by its General Secretary, and 
the views stated by Professor Hook. This question is whether a college 
or university faculty member, who is a member of the Communist Party, 
is unfit to retain his position if he has consciously committed himself to 
practice deceit in furthering the Communist cause, or only if he has 
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actually practiced deceit as an educator—assuming, in either case, that 
his misconduct is established by due procedure. The interchange evi- 
denced agreement on the following points: (1) No Communist problem 
is known to exist today in American colleges and universities, but since 
the issue has been raised, it should be taken as an occasion for the state- 
ment of general principles; (2) indications of possible Communist Party 
connections on the part of a faculty member give ground for inquiry into 
his fitness to retain his position, because of the nature of the Party as, in 
one of its aspects, a conspiracy against honest education; (3) the inquiry 
should include an opportunity for the faculty member to be heard by his 
faculty colleagues or a representative committee of them; and (4) the 
judgment resulting from the inquiry should have reference to the pro- 
fessional qualifications, including the integrity, of the faculty member. 

In his response to Professor Hook’s article, the General Secretary 
of the Association stated that a Communist faculty member’s commit- 
ment to dishonesty in performing his duties, such as will justify his 
dismissal, may be shown “by evidence that” the commitment “was con- 
sciously made, including evidence that it was acted upon and evidence 
that a denial of it is not made in good faith.” By itself, this statement 
may be taken to mean that evidence of actual dishonest acts, pursuant to 
the commitment, is essential to sustain a dismissal; but the meaning in- 
tended was that such evidence is one of the kinds of evidence that may 
suffice to establish a commitment and sustain a dismissal. That this was 
the intended meaning appears from the statement in the preceding para- 
graph that “the AAUP has never maintained, and its Committee does 
not now assert, that a commitment by a faculty member to use deception 
or concealment, whether the commitment is made through acceptance 
of organizational policies or otherwise, must be followed by actual mis- 
behavior before his dismissal can be justified. Such a commitment is 
clearly inconsistent with professional objectivity and integrity. . . .” 
This point is not explicitly made in the report of the Association’s Special 
Committee ; but it is stated in Part B of the Committee’s report that “The 
academic profession has a duty to defend society and itself from subver- 
sion of the educational process by dishonest tactics, including political 
conspiracies to deceive students and lead them unwittingly into acceptance 
of dogmas or false causes.” Conspiracy thus stands condemned; and 
conspiracy is completed by agreement, whether or not it leads to further 
misconduct. There is thus no conflict between the view of Professor 
Hook and that of the Association as interpreted, concerning condemna- 
tion of a proved commitment to practice deceit. 

In Professor Hook’s comment the statement is made that member- 
ship of a faculty member in a group which, like the Communist Party, 
has issued instructions to practice deceit in a teaching position, “although 
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this should not be an automatic ground for dismissal, . . . should con- 


stitute a presumption of unfitness.” The conclusion of unfitness, Pro- 
fessor Hook makes clear in his rejoinder, can be established only by a 
proceeding in which the faculty member's colleagues carry out their 
responsibility to judge him, after opportunity for a hearing. Hence, 
under Professor Hook’s view as well as that of the Association, con- 
scious involvement in a conspiracy against the integrity oi the educational 
process disqualifies the faculty member, membership in the Communist 
Party gives ground for inquiry, and the inquiry should be attended by 
academic due process. <A difference as to burden of proof may inhere in 
the two positions, but it is not likely to assume practical significance. 
Other grounds of disqualification may be shown in particular cases to 
result from Communist Party membership; but these are not pertinent 
to the question under discussion here. 

There are differences of emphasis as to other points between the 
view espoused by Professor Hook and the view adopted by the American 
Association of University Professors. Professor Hook is concerned 
that the conspiratorial nature of the Communist Party and the sub- 
versiveness of its aims be emphasized. The Association recognizes the 
importance of this consideration, but stresses the urgency of preserving 
the constitutional freedoms of faculty members, in common with those 
of other people, in the face of recent tendencies toward repression. The 
primary objective of both is the maintenance of freedom and integrity in 
the educational process. This purpose requires complete intellectual 
freedom within colleges and universities, high ethical standards on the 
part of faculty members, and conditions, including full rights of political 
association, which preserve the self-respect of faculty members and the 
respect of their students for them. 

An additional difference of view between Professor Hook and the 
Association’s Special Committee, in a portion of its report which was 
not presented for adoption by the Council or the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, should be recognized. Professor Hook criticizes a state- 
ment in the Committee’s report that “To maintain a healthy state of 
thought and opinion in this country, it is desirable for adherents of 
Communism, like those of other forms of revolutionary thought, to 
present their views, especially in colleges and universities, so that they 
may be checked by open discussion.” To this Professor Hook replies 
that “If we do not need to employ racists in order to study objectively 
the claims of racism, fascists to study fascism, or bankrupts to study the 
laws of bankruptcy, then surely it is not necessary to employ Communists 
to study the doctrines and conspiratorial practices of Communism.” 

Taken in the context of the entire report, the statement of the 
Special Committee does not mean, as Professor Hook understood it to 
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mean, that practitioners of Communist subversion should teach in the 
colleges and universities, but that honest advocates of differing view- 
points, including the Communist viewpoint, should have a place. With 
this reading of the sentence in question, Professor Hook is in complete 
agreement: he regards this reading as in line with his distinction be- 
tween heretics, to whom intellectual hospitality is to be extended on the 
same terms as to all other qualified teachers and scholars, and con- 
spirators, who, because they are under instruction from an outside agency 
to abuse their trust, have forfeited their rights to such hospitality. The 
Committee’s position is based on an educational philosophy which re- 
gards objectivity in teaching as a quality which is often accompanied 
by personal commitment on the part of the teacher, and bloodless neu- 
trality as frequently unattractive and ineffective. If so, the various 
ideologies of current importance should be presented to students ob- 
jectively but with conviction, so as to test and be tested by each other, 
to the extent that adherents who qualify in terms of scholarship and 
professional ethics are found to present them. This matter is, how- 
ever, one upon which the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, as distinguished from its committee, has not taken a position. 


Fractions of Patriotism 


By WALTER MANEIKIS 
Vicksburg, Michigan 


Author's Prefatory Note. Last year I taught at a state university 
that insisted on teachers signing an oath no more fearsome than most. 
Past experience in the National Guard field artillery and in various 
branches of the Army of the United States during World War II had 
inoculated me against the minor nuisances. If I have any love songs 
about military service, they flow around “Retreat” and “Taps,” both 
ceremonials to commemorate men who have died. The sad, wan notes 
of the final bugle at night sober the inebriate and lend an uneasy peace 
to those with a tomorrow. In other words, I can sign a Congressman’s 
oath or let it go, because, as some Anglo-Saxon poet said, this, too, shall 
pass. I burn no joss for the Bill of Rights, tor I feel secure in its pro- 
tection. I am aware that some college teachers have gone to the pillory 
for affirming their rights under the Constitution. However, taking the 
least course, | have been willing to go along till the day I must swear I am 
not a rattlesnake. 

Obviously, I cannot intrude myself with too many repetitions of the 
perpendicular pronoun. I submit this parable in the third person. 


Last year a teacher worked at a university attached to a loyalty 
oath. Toan English class selected by a placement test that winnowed out 
the mediocre and poor, he read a 1937 article from the American Mercury, 
Ralph Linton’s “One Hundred Per Cent American.” Since the regular 
text was poor on etymology, the teacher used objective evidence to 
demonstrate the fact that most of the English language is borrowed. 
His first group, who ranked mostly in the upper decile, listened in 
silence. After the ideas had bounced from the walls, most of the stu- 
dents merely twitched. Many were annoyed and a few shocked. 

“What did you say the Chinese invented?” a boy asked. 

“Everybody knows the Chinks invented nothin’,” a male voice 
growled from the back of the room, in a building said to contain the 
skeleton of Emily Bronte, who was supposed to shudder at an improper 
locution. 

“The article says they invented porcelain, print, and certain con- 
tainers for food.” The teacher read some passages again. “You know, 
china.” 

“What this stuff about attire?” One of the best students leaned on 
his elbow. 

“The word isn’t in the article.” Teacher flirted the pages of a desk 
dictionary. “ ‘Attire. O.F.’ That means Old French in origin.” 
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“I didn’t know silk and wool and cotton were made thousands of 
years ago,” a girl said. 

“Asiatic innovations. See the Oxford English Dictionary.” The 
man behind the desk attempted a bright smile. 

“You said the Swedes made waffles. That's funny,” a boy yawned. 

“The Scandinavians did. Not necessarily the same as the Old 
Norse.” 

“Butter was a Near Eastern cosmetic,” another girl said. 

“Oh, that’s rich,” the first boy added. 

“What’s more fun than a pun?” Teacher knew the hour was going 
badly. 

“Coffee was discovered by the Arabs, sir?” A young married 
woman with a stratospheric I. Q. thought it was her turn. “My mother 
thinks it’s German.” 

“Some people think the Irish discovered potatoes.” The instructor 
sighed. 

“Everybody knows Americans eat more butter than anyone else.” 
A Korean veteran in an R.O.T.C. uniform gave his opinion. 

’ The fellow with the basket- 
ball shoes grinned. He never became enough of a memorizer to get the 
highest accolade in the course. “\What was that you read at the end?” 

Teacher summarized the idea that we thank a Hebrew God in an 
Indo-European language, and are grateful we are a hundred per cent 
American via a decimal system conceived by the Greeks, with un- 
known debts to Americus Vespucci, an Italian geographer. ‘We didn’t 
invent the language.” 

After the original lethargy, the questions came fast. The teacher 
had to rumple the leaves of the dictionary often. Remembering that 


“Are hamburgers from Hamburg?’ 


most of his students majored in the physical sciences and engineering, 
he decided to be logical. “Let’s have a syllogism.” He blocked out 
letters on the blackboard. 


Major Premise 
Knowledge, which I am here to gather, requires objective study 
free of prejudice and propaganda. 
Minor Premise 
I believe in objective study. 
Conclusion 
Believing in objective study, I cannot therefore harbor subjective 
evaluations from my particular conditioning. 
The Hidden Premise, Major Canis 
However, I reserve my own prejudices as the standards of judg- 
ment. 


The class mused. The bell clanged shortly. 
To another group the man behind the podium warmed over the 
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same lecture and pointed out that Lily Cash Lake was a corruption of 
a French term for the island of the hiding place and had nothing to do 
with flowers or money. 

“Look, Doc,” a young man said. “Did you hint the Swedes built 
the first log cabin in America?” 

“Not Davy Crockett or Mike Fink.” 

“T thought it was Dan Boone,” came from another Korean veteran, 
one of those who can be a joy or a bane. 

“Wieners are named after a Vienna sausage.” A girl’s voice rose 
positively. “I bet my sorority sister on that.” 

“You should win. Coach comes from Hungarian and robot from 
the Czech.” 

“None of that’s in the article you read.” 

“There’s a lot to the language.’ The teacher was as curt as Heming- 
way in dialogue. 

To that class, as to the others, the teacher distributed a list of words 
for etymological matching. Students were supposed to learn that bash- 
fulness arose from the Anglo-French, that sombrero was a Spanish 
derivative, that skate was Dutch. Two malingerers failed to respond 
and received zero, minus no decimal points. They glared. 

Surabian, Sternweiss, Eigenbrod, Pivorotto, Goldwater, and Militis 
sat mum in most of the sessions. The whole idea, sometimes a dare be- 
tween students and teacher, was a failure such as was never experienced 
ten years and more ago. The hot rods missed French words for auto- 
mobile parts, and the unco guid missed Greek and Latin terms for 
religious concepts. The reaction eddied from tolerant good humor to 
sullenness. The excuses for non-performance ranged from “I didn’t 
have time” to “My high school teacher said.” Slugs uncovered by the 
lifting of a rock would have been more welcome than a dip into the 
past. There was no use in saying that young high school teachers, who 
have to pass state board tests in how to pick up chalk and talk to parents, 
have insufficient time to learn their subjects. There was no use suggest- 
ing that content, historicity, in this case, is more important than con- 
formity to popular prejudices. 

One may argue that some go to college to loaf, others to catch hus- 
bands, and a few to garner a letter in football. However, the trend of 
resistance seems to indicate that etymology is unpatriotic. ‘Everybody 
knows” that the Puritans, maybe the Pilgrims, invented log cabins. 
Why bother about the past and word origins and semantics and all that? 
“T read in the Star (or the Inquirer) that Robin Hood was subversive.” 

Once, teacher pointed out that a Western lumber company pins an 
American flag above the red cloth on a truck full of logs to warn of 
danger and advertise patriotism ; that several colleges began Robin Hood 
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clubs and wore red, perhaps pink, feathers, to deride a pronouncement 
by an ignorant woman too often in the news. Except as student fads, 
none of the protests has caught on. The Indiana lady who asserted that 
Robin Hood was a Communist is replaced by the greater mass of the 
less belligerent, who have no opinions of their own but read newspapers. 
More than the old, the modern generation seems to feel that a copy of 
the Oxford English Dictionary may be as subversive as Das Kapital 
or a bomb in the hip pocket. 

Everybody knows that propaganda is not propaganda as long as it 
shouts for us. Everybody knows that we found everything and that 
we are the best at whatever anything is. Of course, fellows like Da 
Vinci and Galileo once existed, but they are old hat, somewhere in the 
realm of myth. We have no lesions tying the mental muscles, and we 
certainly furnish no laughs for future historians. We are not like the 
ancient Chinese hiding behind a wall of masonry and misconception, 
We have automation and control certain decimal points of physical na- 
ture. Therefore, despite prideful dichotomizing, we, whose hearts are 
pure, are destined to survive and triumph. 

Just to try out a sentence, teacher gave a choice proposition to one 
of his classes: 

Assuming you were a dictator and could outlaw unwelcome words, 
like Hitler, comment on your goals and problems. 

Only one student chose the possibility, and he wrote on a tangent in 
favor of simplified spelling. Another student wrote a marginal note, 
“Whose Hitler?” 

The instructor remembered that he had tried to teach Orwell’s 1984 
to another class. At the end of the survey fewer than half the note- 
takers passed a quiz on modern history. Stalin, geopolitics, and the 
wars of the 1930's left them cold. “I don’t like this Ming Chow in North 
,’ a boy wrote. The test did not count toward the final grade, 
but the answers were assertive, and wrong. “I don’t know anybody who 
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burns books nowadays.” 

One can argue for Milton’s Areopagitica or condemn the Russians, 
who assert they have invented everything from the language of poetry 
to the latest antibiotic. One can say that only the lunatic fringe believes 
that chowchow upsidedown cake is a rare Oriental contribution to 
modern life, along with Persian pajamas. However, the man behind 
the desk has to nullify verbal stereotypes. Sometimes he is likely to 
think back to Humpty Dumpty and Alice in Through the Looking Glass 
and escape with a gambit : 

“This conversation is going on a little too fast; let’s go back to the 
last remark but one.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t quite remember it,” Alice said, very politely. 


The Teacher Who Does Not Know 
the Answers 


By ALFRED ADLER 
Brooklyn College 


In the conclusion of her Inglis lecture on The School in American 
Culture,’ Margaret Mead expresses the need for a “totally different kind 
of teaching—a teaching for a readiness to use unknown ways to solve 
unknown problems.” She continues: “We need to teach our students 
to think, when you don’t know what method to use, about a problem 
which is not yet formulated.” We must, she says, “fully realize and 
incorporate into our . . . teaching word and gesture our parlous state.” 
We need this kind of teaching because we do not know how to operate 
in a world which may actually destroy itself, because we have not learned 
to carry in our hearts the weight of those who died yesterday in Burma 
or who may die tomorrow in Prague. 

Clearly, Margaret Mead, aware, if any one is, of the significance of 
tradition, requests a kind of teaching for which there seems to be no tra- 
dition. The purpose of this article is to show that there is indeed firm 
ground in our culture for the teacher who does not claim to know the 
answers. It is important, however, to make such a teacher realize that, 
as he teaches in this manner, he is not starting from scratch. Too many 
enthusiastic young teachers, with too much faith in the power of rational, 
deliberate breaks with the past, must be reminded that the extremely new 
often is extremely old, and to create the new, it is not enough that one 
ignore the old. Quite the contrary. How can one decide that an ap- 
proach transcends a tradition, if one does not know the tradition which 
is being transcended? 

The teacher who does not claim to know the answers unconsciously 
follows a tradition. True, in his case, the traditional element is not so 
obvious, as in the case of Ichabod Crane. The latter and his still very 
active disciples believe in “beating hell and the devil” out of children. 
Not quite so literally as in the days when offenders were being cleansed 
by having the unclean spirits driven out of their bodies, but much more 


1 Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. 40-41. 
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literally than we might suspect, the followers of Ichabod Crane move in 
the wake of exorcism. Fundamentally, their assumptions are not too 
easily distinguished from those of the celebrants in primitive rituals of 
riddance. 


II 


The cultural prototype of the teacher who does not know the answers 
is not so universally recognized. But it exists. The permissive teacher 
and his pupil are prefigured in such couples as Sir John Falstaff and 
young Henry V, “a hero and a buffoon,” in the phraseology of Lord 
Raglan, “who meet with various adventures together, and live on terms 
of the greatest familiarity.”? 

According to Lord Raglan, there is ample evidence that this pair is 
both ancient and widespread. In Greek mythology, Dionysos is the 
youthful hero in a habit of roistering with Silenos, a fat, drunken buffoon. 
Harun ar Rashid roisters with Abu Nuwas, his drunken jester. The 
two are historic personages, but the stories told about them are folkloric 
in character. In the Indian drama, there is a stock comic character called 
Vidusaka, who acts as a faithful, though ludicrous companion to the royal 
hero, and is represented as a hideous dwarf, certainly not a model for his 
princely companion. In the Old French Garin of Lorraine, we have 
Galopin, the reckless humorist. He is ribald and prodigal, yet of gentle 
birth and capable of serving his noble masters when he can be got away 
from the tavern. In the Saga of Burnt Njal, Kari, when avenging his 
father-in-law, is accompanied by one Bjorn, a comic braggart, to whom, 
however, he owes his preservation. Leif the Lucky is accompanied by 
his father-in-law, a figure of fun who gets drunk and babbles in a foreign 
tongue. 

From the point of view of cultural anthropology” these jesters who 
utter wise saws are really soothsayers, prophets in a state of ecstasy, 
which is usually induced by some intoxicant or narcotic. In this state 
of mind they disclose things which are hidden from the people at large. 
In educational terms, they are teachers capable of raising important 
questions, commanding a certain respect, without being in a position to 
insist on being respected. 

The educational bearing of this archetypal image is not a theoretical 
inference. Plato’s Symposium, one of the earliest significant achieve- 
ments in the world of patdeia, compares Socrates and Alcibiades with 
Silenos and Dionysos.’ Alcibiades makes his appearance as a young 


*Lord Raglan, The Hero, London, 1936, pp. 213-216. 
Ibid. 


* Platon, IV, 2, ed. Léon Robin, Paris, 1938, pp. 72 ff. 
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Dionysos, inebriated, with a wreath of ivy and violets in his hair. And, 
in his famous praise of Socrates as the greatest of all teachers, he literally 
calls him one of these Sileni, figurines ugly on the outside, but filled with 
the divine inside.’ Now, Socrates in general, and specifically in the 
Symposium, is the teacher who raises questions for which he seeks but 
does not know the answers. Furthermore, in the Symposium, Socrates 
arrives at a definition of Eros, Love who is not Wisdom, but a Phi- 
losopher, a seeker of wisdom. As Léon Robin explains, Socrates’ Eros 
in the Symposium is ignorant, but conscious of his ignorance. Con- 
clusively, Plato in the Symposium uses the archetype of the hero with 
his soothsaying buffoon companion, and fills this mold with new meaning : 
the great teacher inspired not by wisdom but by the love of wisdom. So 
the teacher who does not know the answers is a vision from the very 
depth of Western tradition in one of its most glorious aspects. 

Submerged but never wholly lost, the meaning of the old image 
lived wherever there was a resurgence of the Platonic tradition, in the 
Corpus Platonicum Medi Aevi, in the Renaissance, in the English 
Platonism of the 18th century, in Goethe and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
in the German Gymnasium when at its best, in the French Lycée where 
its objectives are not offuscated, in the Anglo-American college of liberal 
arts where its core resists the corrosion of utilitarianism. 


Ill 


The image was ancient in Plato’s days. The meaning of the image 
has been refined, spiritualized, rejuvenated. Today there are some 
teachers who claim to know no answers. They are not necessarily 
motivated by humility for the sake of Love. They pride themselves on 
being ignorant of their tradition. They are false prophets. But there 
are also true disciples of Socrates, who practice the art of non-directive 
counselling. The non-directive counsellor does not pretend to know the 
answers for the problems of his counsellee. He first of all aims at a 
thorough understanding of the counsellee’s attitude toward life. So he 
would ask him to explain his point of view. No explanation, ever so 
detailed, is likely to be so completely satisfactory as not to require ad- 
ditional explanations, and revisions of former statements. The upshot of 
an interview is not a set of specific instructions, “answers” to problems, 
but some awareness created in the mind of the counsellee that he him- 
self is not entirely clear as to his own point of view. The counsellee be- 
gins to understand that his own concepts are in need of a revision. 

Non-directive as to their approach, some of these counsellors may be 


Ibid., p. 77. 
[bid., p. 1xxxi. 
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conservatives at heart, consciously or unconsciously helping the counsellee 
better to appreciate his cultural heritage with which he seems to be at 
variance. Others, “progressives,” may aim at a “break with the past.” 
Conservatives or progressives, they are teachers of the type Margaret 
Mead had in mind, provided that they are motivated by Love. Their 
permissive, expansive attitude is prefigured in the archetypal image of 
the soothsaying buffoon, genuine, so as to be taken seriously, but not 
a model, not a standard, no “answer” incarnate to existing problems. 
On a higher level, in the world of Plato, this type of teacher appears as 
the interpreter of the nature of Love. His spirit also appears in the 
Gospel according to St. John, in the saying, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” Platonizing in spirit, the Gospel according to St. 
John raises the question of relationship between Old Testament Law 
and the new dispensation. The Law, the heritage, is difficult to keep. 
It is the Law of the Father, of a bearing not always or no longer fully 
understood. Why should the Commandments be kept? There is no 
intellectual explanation, no “answer” in the intellectual sense. Accord- 
ing to St. John, the Teacher does not claim to know the intellectual 
answer. So He asks His disciples to behold their heritage in the spirit 
of Love. 


Adnunistration Defense of 
Academic Freedom 


Some Recent Instances 


By RALPH F. FUCHS 


After the publication of its report last spring (Bulletin, Vol. 42, p. 
49), the Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Quest for National Security received information from several sources 
concerning academic administrations, additional to those whose actions 
were commended in the report, which have resolutely sustained academic 
freedom and tenure in similar situations. The Committee was discharged 
at the St. Louis meeting of the Association’s Council ; but it seems appro- 
priate now to supplement its report which, simply for want of information, 
omitted to mention the incidents that follow. All of these incidents 
involve adherence to high academic principles in difficult situations. 

A faculty member of the University of Connecticut invoked the 
Fifth Amendment before the House Un-American Activities Committee 
in 1953, in order to avoid implicating others by his testimony. His sus- 
pension with pay by the University administration was followed by a hear- 
ing before a faculty committee established under pre-existing procedures. 
The committee recommended that the suspension be terminated. The 

3oard of Trustees and the President of the University, after the faculty 
member had appeared before the Board, accepted this recommendation 
and restored the faculty member to full academic status. 

A similar incident, involving a member of the faculty of Boston 
University’s Junior College, arose somewhat later. The faculty member’s 
refusal to answer certain questions of the Massachusetts State Commis- 
sion to Study and Investigate Communism was followed by a hearing 
and report by the University faculty Committee of Review. The Board 
of Trustees criticized the faculty member’s refusal to testify, but judged 
his character and qualifications favorably and retained him as a member 
of the faculty in good standing. 

Early in 1956, the Wisconsin Department of the American Legion 
challenged the University’s continued recognition of the Labor Youth 
League as a student organization and its policy of not denying the use 
of University facilities to speakers sponsored by an organization on the 
Attorney-General’s list. In answer to the Legion’s protest, the President 
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of the University sent a letter to the State Commander, quoting the 
conclusion of a special Legislative Committee on University Policy, in 
1953, that the “present policy of placing no restrictions on freedom of 
speech or assembly beyond those established by State or Federal laws” 
be maintained. The letter also recited the long history of free discussion 
in the University ; referred to the course in American history and institu- 
tions, which is required of all students ; and continued as follows: 


Instruction alone does not bring understanding. We, therefore, 

encourage students to conduct their own discussions of political problems. 
True appreciation of democratic institutions and processes requires direct 
experience. We encourage students to establish formal organizations, 
operating under democratic constitutions, in obedience to Federal and 
State laws, and consistent with University regulations, in the establish- 
ment of which student representatives participate. We provide open 
discussions and formally registered organizations. . . . Because students 
must be convinced that they have the freedoms and responsibilities equal 
to citizens outside the University, we do not enact, and would oppose, 
restrictions on discussion and inquiry other than those applicable to all 
citizens in the state. 
Attached to the letter was a memorandum from the faculty Committee 
on Student Life and Interest, concerning the Legion’s protest. The 
memorandum explained the University’s policy and defended it as “con- 
sistent, in word and spirit, with the security policy of the United States 
and with the fundamental ideals of American government and with sound 
educational practices determined by experience.” The University of 
Wisconsin thus maintains complete freedom of lawful association and 
discussion on the campus. 

The University of New Hampshire adhered to its similar policy, 
over strong public objection, by authorizing the use of a University 
auditorium for a lecture by Paul M. Sweezy, Marxist and former 
Harvard instructor, on May 22, 1956, and a lecture on May 24 by a 
speaker of contrasting views. Sweezy had previously been convicted of 
contempt for refusing to answer questions of the State Attorney General, 
as investigative agent of the legislature, about a lecture he had delivered 
at the University in 1954. His case is pending on appeal before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The New Hampshire Board of 
Trustees specifically reaffirmed a policy statement it had adopted in 1950, 
to the effect that “both freedom of speech and assembly ought to be 
encouraged as the fundamental prerequisite of free inquiry and free dis- 
cussion,” limited only as in the community at large. 

The decision of the Princeton University administration to permit 
Alger Hiss to speak on the campus under student auspices in the spring 
of 1956, and the University policy lying behind this action, were given 
wide publicity in the nation’s press. 


Disposition of Committee A Cases: 
January 1, 1950-September 15, 1956 


During the summer of 1956, a study was made in the Association’s 
Central Office of the files of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure for the period beginning January 1, 1950, and ending September 
15, 1956. The arrangement of these files had not been brought into con- 
formity with the disposition of cases shown in the annual Committee / 
reports from 1950 through 1954, and a new determination of “closed” 
cases was made. The subjoined table shows the reasons for closure of 
cases as determined by the study. Footnotes contain additional com- 
ments. 

The files under examination contained 81 cases which were con- 
sidered as active on January 1, 1950,* and 334 cases which had been 
received during the period mentioned above, making a total of 415 cases. 
Of these 415 cases, 52 were considered as active on September 15, 1956,’ 
and 363 were considered closed. A “case” results when the Association 
is requested to render advice or assistance in an instance of alleged 
violation of the principles of academic freedom and tenure by an action 
affecting the interest of the faculty member concerned. Sometimes the 
action in question has already occurred; sometimes it is merely threat- 
ened. Usually only one faculty member is affected; but in some in- 
stances action involving more than one in a closely related manner is 
counted as one “case.” The number of individuals affected is, accord- 
ingly, somewhat larger than the total of cases reported upon. 


Committee A Cases Closed Between January 1, 1950 and September 15, 
1956 (Number of Cases = 363) 


Number Per Cent 


Bases Used for Closing Cases of Cases of Total 
A. Closed after investigation by the Central Office, with 
disapproval expressed to the administration.’ 62 17.1 
B. Closed after investigation by the Central Office, re- 
sulting in an adjustment.” 42 11.6 
C. Closed after investigation by a committee, resulting 
in an adjustment. A 1.1 


* The report of Committee A for 1950 gives this figure as 61 (Bulletin, Vol. 37, 
p. 79). Evidently the files of 20 cases previously closed were not separated from 
the others and remained to be examined in the present survey. 

t Eighteen of the 52 cases which remained open on September 15, 1956, had been 
closed by October 31. One case was both received and closed during the same 
period ; two additional cases were received and remain active. 
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Number Per Cent 


Bases Used for Closing Cases of Cases of Total 
D. Closed after investigation by a committee, with no 
report published.* 4 1.1 


E. Closed after a published report by an investigating 
committee, without censure of the administration in- 


volved. 8 2.2 

F. Closed with the Association’s censure of the 
administration 9 2.5 

G. Closed after the advice or assistance requested by the 
complainant had been given.® 46 12.7 

H. Closed after limited inquiry by the Central Office 
indicated that intervention was not warranted.* 60 16.5 

I. Closed after extensive inquiry by the Centra! Office 
indicated that intervention was not warranted.” 23 6.3 

J. Closed after correspondence indicated that the case 
was not within the scope of the Association’s activities. 8 2.2 
K. Closed at the request of the complainant. 14 3.8 

L. Closed by lapse of time after failure of the Central 
Office to respond to the complaint." 25 6.9 

M. Closed after cessation of correspondence by the com- 
plainant.’ 41 11.3 

N. Closed after cessation of correspondence by the 
Central Office.” ‘ 17 7 
Totals 363 100.0 


1The cases in this category covered a variety of complaints, none of which 
involved sufficient complexity of issues, or doubt about facts, to require investiga- 
tion on the scene by a committee, or sufficiently grave violations of the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure to justify the publication 
of a report, and a possible recommendation of censure. Most of the cases in this 
category contained a single issue in dispute, such as: inadequate notice of non- 
reappointment to a faculty member on probationary appointment; failure to specify 
all terms and conditions in a teacher’s contract, especially those relating to 
probationary or term appointments; failure to permit members of the faculty to 
serve on a hearing committee in dismissal proceedings; failure to accord the right 
to counsel in hearings; failure to make arrangements for transcripts of hearings. 

* The following indicate the nature of some of the adjustments: withdrawal of 
charges; payment of salary for a period (usually one year) subsequent to termi- 
nation of a contract; leave of absence or terminal appointment in lieu of dismissal ; 
settlement of differences which caused threats to tenure; restoration of academic 
privileges or offices previously revoked; rewriting of contracts. 

* Investigating committees usually submit written reports to Committee A, with 
a view to publication. It occasionally happens, however, that a committee’s report 
(whether in writing or presented otherwise) makes it clear that, because of 
deficiency of evidence or for some other good reason, publication will not serve a 
useful purpose. 


“The figure shown includes “cases” concluded by the report of the Special 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security 
in the spring of 1956. Some of these involved considerable numbers of faculty 
members. 

*The Central Office gives advice and assistance in such matters as: notice 
required before resignation; recourse to be had when threats to tenure appear to 
be developing; wording of contracts or resignations; constructive methods of 
solving personal and departmental differences ; alleged discrimination in the assign- 
ment of courses, promotion, or salary. 

*The majority of the cases in this category involved complaints over the non- 
reappointment of faculty members who did not have tenure, either under the provi- 
sions of the 1940 Statement or under the statutes of the institution. In such cases, 
unless an invasion of academic freedom is alleged or timely notice is not given, no 
basis for intervention by the Association exists. The termination of probationary 
or term appointments for cause before their expiration stands in the same light as 
the dismissal of a faculty member with tenure. 
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™The cases in this category involved either facts of considerable complexity 
or failure of complainants to state the facts clearly, even after repeated inquiry. 

* The files in some of these cases are incomplete. In some, there may have been 
responses in unrecorded telephone conversations. ; 

® Judging by the last piece of correspondence in each of the files in this cate- 
gory, the cases were probably terminated for one or more of the following reasons : 
the complainant effected a solution of his problem; charges against the complainant 
were withdrawn; the complainant secured a new position; the complainant left the 
teaching profession; the complainant decided that the bases for the complaint could 
not be substantiated; or the complainant lacked confidence in the ability of the 
Central Office to assist him. 

* Where the complainant failed to renew an unanswered inquiry or request 
during a period of two years or more, the case has been closed. Here again, in- 
completeness of the files may account for the apparent absence of response in some 
instances. 


The Numbers Game in the Colleges 


By ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR. 


The American University 


American college professors in recent years have been playing a 
strange new kind of academic game. Like the fabulous characters in 
“Guys and Dolls,” they are fascinated by numbers. The “largest per- 
petual floating crap game in America” has now been transferred from 
the underworld to the more rarefied atmosphere of the college campus. 
Behind ivied walls, professors are dreaming of the approaching day 
when college enrollments will double, triple, or quadruple. Utopia in 
American higher education has become a matter of numbers or quantity. 
Soaring enrollments, with an ever higher ratio of young people in 
college, are inspiring visions of growing demands for teachers and corre- 
sponding salary increments. 

Not all professors are gamblers, and there are still those who re- 
frain from undue speculation over potential college registrations. Many 
educators, indeed, probably continue to think of a college in terms of 
quality instead of quantity. But ever since the post-World War II rush 
of veterans into academic halls, administrators and professors alike 
have tied the future of American higher education to grandiose schemes 
in which every youth becomes an undergraduate. 

Obviously, such expansive notions have a certain primitive logic. 
Professors, aware of the way in which the administrative side of the 
college has increased since the war, know that more students can mean 
more deans and associate deans, more registrars, presidential assistants, 
student advisers or counsellors, public relations men and fund raisers, 
departmental chairmen and vice-chairmen. In other words, the future 
holds out the hope of better paying jobs to those professors willing to 
be enticed away from teaching. While enlarged college campuses would 
further encourage the flight from teaching to administrative work that 
has come to be the mark of professional success in higher education, some 
scholars, of course, would still have to serve in the academic rank and 
file. But the magic of numbers is such that these younger instructors, 
having performed their novitiate, could soon expect to pass into the higher 
echelons of assistant administrators, and so on eventually to the top 
executive perches. 
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Entwined with these arguments addressed to the professor’s self- 
interest are the more lofty appeals to his patriotism and sense of 
democracy. The national welfare requires, and a democratic society im- 
plies, that every youth, even those with the meanest qualifications, should 
have the opportunity of a college education. 

In many ways there is nothing automatically wrong with such a 
goal. As an ideal it has merit, and it is also desirable that intellectually 
able students should not be denied an education because of a lack of 
financial resources. The essential problem, therefore, is how to realize 
this ideal of more students in college without a further weakening of 
the existing educational structure. 

Historically, the American people have always been interested in 
education. Our concepts of representative government and popular 
democracy rest to a great extent on the premise of an enlightened 
citizenry. The main purpose of this article is not to question the goal 
of universal higher education as an ideal, or to explore in detail the 
dilemma of quality versus quantity in undergraduate instruction. In- 
stead, I wish to inquire into the effect that unlimited admissions may 
well have upon colleges as educational institutions, and upon pro- 
fessors as teachers and scholars. 


Il 


Obsessed with the mirage of vast numbers of young men and 
women clamoring for more and more education, professors have un- 
critically assumed that the law of supply and demand will operate. If 
the supply of teachers is inadequate to meet the demand of students, the 
ensuing competition for their services should push professorial salaries 
upward. Also, larger enrollments will presumably result in more in- 
come from tuition or state aid. A considerable part of the teaching pro- 
fession thus will probably have its economic status improved as a 
consequence of these developments. But if the professors who expect 
to prosper under this new dispensation will look beyond the confines 
of their supposed economic self-interest, they will see the outlines of a 
coming system of higher education that is much less utopian than their 
present dreams. 

The average college professor has been longing for a sort of 
academic world in which he can have his cake and eat it too. He has 
uncritically assumed that he will be better paid in the future for doing the 
same kind of work that he now performs, and in the same type of educa- 
tional environment. The magic of numbers—more and more students— 
is to make this miracle possible. But it is precisely here that wishful 
thinking has led professors astray. While many no doubt will be better 
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paid, whether as teachers or administrators, they will be carrying on 
their services in a #ew setting. The booming, inflated colleges of the 
future will be much different from their current counterparts. 

What tomorrow’s professors can expect to find in their classrooms 
requires no mysterious ability to discern the future. The blueprint of 
the years ahead is revealed for all who care to look into the high schools 
of today. What the anticipated expansion in the colleges means is that 
in the future our undergraduate education will come to resemble that now 
provided in our secondary schools. By the same token, college pro- 
fessors will assume the standards and way of life of secondary school 
teachers. The new college education will be different, but the college 
professor who thinks that the coming era of higher enrollments will be 
an improvement is living in a veritable ivory-towered fool’s paradise. 

There is nice irony and much room for thought in this prospect 
of the colleges being made over in the image of the high schools. Pro- 
fessors who have been so critical of the work of the secondary schools 
will have the opportunity themselves of dealing with some of the same 
problems of mass education. And unless there is a wholly miraculous 
turn for the better in the preparation that the average high school stu- 
dent presently receives, more high school graduates going on into college 
will mean an increase in the number of ill-prepared freshmen. Since 
the secondary school curriculum now offers a large variety of courses 
that have no relation to future work in college, changes will presumably 
have to be made if most high school graduates are to continue on into 
higher educational levels. The purely vocational and “adjustment-for- 
living” type of courses popular in the high school will logically have to 
be revamped or abandoned in favor of more of the old-fashioned aca- 
demic subjects that have been the usual prerequisites for college work. 

3ut before the professor indulges in any premature rejoicing over 
this seemingly probable return to academic subject matter in the high 
schools, he should realize that there is an alternative that is much more 
likely to prevail. Instead of the high schools adjusting their curricula 
upward to meet college needs, the colleges more likely will have to revise 
their courses downward to meet the standards of the vast numbers of 
poorly prepared incoming freshmen. Colleges of the future will have 
to provide more high school-level refresher courses in mathematics and 
English and history, and include more vocational courses in their cur- 
ricula. Actually, these changes have already been taking place in the 
colleges, which have been adapting their programs to the high school 
curriculum. Under the weight of numbers this tendency will increase, 
and collegiate instruction will more and more approximate that of the 
secondary school. 

It is folly to expect that the high schools, just because their gradu- 
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ates are going on for another two or four years of formal education, will 
be able to push their courses upward to the best college preparatory 
standards. Ever since the overwhelming mass of American youth began 
to extend their education into the secondary schools, educators have 
realized the necessity of introducing more of the so-called practical sub- 
jects that do not place a premium on the verbal skills of reading or writ- 
ing, or upon the theoretical and analytical subject matter of mathematics 
and science. Doubling or tripling the number of college students will not 
overcome this problem; it will only transfer or postpone it by lengthening 
the period of education for many of those now regarded in the high 
schools as uneducationable. The net result, of course, will be that col- 
lege standards will have to be lowered and adapted to the student body’s 
least common denominator. 

If undergraduate colleges become amplified versions of secondary 
schools, higher education will be confined to the universities and their 
graduate or postgraduate schools. A watering-down of the educational 
process will extend all along the line, and advanced degrees, such as 
the Ph.D., will also be diluted. The need for truly higher education 
may have to be met by a sort of super-university, or advanced graduate 
institute, offering a post-doctoral degree. This is on the assumption 
that, although the colleges will be growing less intellectual, there will 
still be a desire on some level for the traditional attributes and achieve- 
ments of an intellectual life. Even though the college curriculum is 
adjusted downward, society will need scientists and scholars, as well 
as their research and creative effort. Somewhere within higher educa- 
tion, provision will have to be made for these pursuits. The choice be- 
tween quantity and quality has always to be decided at some rung on the 
educational ladder. If the norm for virtually all students comes to 
include four years of college, the choice will merely be postponed to the 
graduate and professional schools, or even perhaps to some still higher 
level. 


Ill 


During all this, the status of the college professor will also be 
changing. He will find that the only opportunity for the pursuit of 
learning will be in teaching beyond the college. The present absent- 
minded specialist and expert absorbed in his work will have fallen a 
victim to the new technology of mass higher education. Though some 
old-school professors will continue to survive, a different sort of species 
will generally be required, and the longed-for higher pay and prestige will 
go to those able to adjust to the new developments. 

Professors in the future will suffer from deterioration in the caliber 
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of their students as well as being disadvantaged in other ways. Large 
numbers of mediocre students, even though they result in additional 
compensation for teachers, will not be an unmixed boon. First of all, 
lower standards for students will mean accompanying lower standards for 
teachers. Anyone who can recall the often unqualified instructors placed 
in front of college classes immediately after World War II will be 


able to visualize the impending situation. Before salaries are raised 
enough to attract unusually able men into teaching, college presidents 


will overcome the shortage by lowering their qualifications in the appoint- 
ment of professors. If the students are dullards, the standards for in- 
structors can safely be dropped a peg or two. 

The second obvious solution for the shortage of teachers is to 
increase the ratio of undergraduates to professors, so that the same 
teacher can handle more students in larger classes. Professors with 
happy notions of individualized instruction in small discussion groups 
and seminars may find themselves teaching hundreds and even thousands 
of students in large lecture halls or by closed-circuit television. Under 
such procedures, courses will inevitably become standardized, elaborate 
syllabi and texts will grow in fashion, and the number of printed forms 
and the amount of red tape will mushroom alarmingly. Initiative and 
real thinking will be required of only a few top professors or department 
heads, while their colleagues run through endless class sections of the 
same subject. The techniques of the assembly line will dominate the 
campus, and professors will come to have all the attributes of well- 
trained clerks. 

The final over-all result of expanded enrollments will be a dis- 
proportionate increase in the administrative personnel of the colleges. 
The impersonality of the new-type mass instruction will necessitate more 
deans and advisers to consult with maladjusted and confused students. 
What the professor could formerly handle in a normal, friendly way, 
with students whom he knew personally, will be transferred to clinical 
advisers who will subject the students to the latest psychological aptitude 
tests, recording the results on punch cards. 

For this new kind of stereotyped, drill-hall teaching, individual 
research on the part of professor or student will be unnecessary. Neither 
the professor nor the student will have to grub in libraries. The pro- 
fessor will be teaching from textbooks or instructor’s manuals, the pub- 
lication of which has already multiplied. The student, since he will be 
taking courses on what is often a high school level, will not need to be 
original or thoughtful in his study. Rather, a premium will be placed on 
more drill hours in the classroom, with teachers and students placed on 
a rigid time-schedule. 
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IV 


The professors who will be teaching in these streamlined under- 
graduate colleges and who do not move up into the postgraduate or super- 
professional schools will be able to gauge their future status more ac- 
curately if they again observe the current lot of their colleagues in the 
high schools. Forty of fifty years ago, high school teachers were often 
specialists and scholars in their chosen fields. Some were able to keep 
up with research and writing and to enjoy reputations in the scholarly 
world. In their communities, they commanded respect and prestige. 
In large part, this was because the number of high schools and teachers 
was still relatively small; but it was also because the high school teacher 
was an intellectual. He was part of an intellectual elite, and enjoyed 
a commensurate prestige. Today, the only secondary school officials en- 
joying comparable rating as specialized experts are the principal and the 
football coach. 

College teaching, happily, still commands something of the respect 
formerly accorded high school instruction, but this will no longer be 
true when innumerable professors begin to teach thousands of students 
the same type of courses in the same sort of way. Professors with well 
developed specialties in which they have done original research and 
writing will continue to live and work, but not in the colleges. There 
platoons of anonymous and unillustrious robots will hold forth. Unable 
any longer to function as scholarly researchers, college professors will 
be judged solely as teachers. And the professor, working exclusively as 
a teacher, instead of as a teacher and productive scholar combined, will 
no longer merit consideration as an intellectual. Like his confreres in 
the high schools, like clergymen, doctors, and lawyers, the professor will 
have become a technician. But because of the limited amount of tech- 
nical skill needed to impart rote learning to large numbers of dull and 
indifferent students, the professor will again be poorly paid. 

Higher college enrollments will, in the long run, except in the case 
of a few educational administrators, only serve to depress both the 
intellectual and economic status of the ancient and honorable profession 
of teaching. The professors themselves will be left to reflect upon their 


unfortunate preoccupation with the age-old game of playing with 
numbers. 
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What Price Prestige? 


By Morton deCorcey Nachlas 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 


Dr. John Doe, Chairman 
Department of Knowledge 
Anyname College 
Anywhere, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 

We are looking for a June graduate for the job of ————; starting 
salary $400 a month, plus increases every six months, plus. . 


Dear Professor Doe, 

Our Women’s Club is meeting next Wednesday. ... We'd love 
to have you speak to us. Do you think you could manage? We'll have 
some one pick you up and take you home at the conclusion of your talk. 
Then we'll have our refreshments and business meeting, so you need not 
stay. 


Prestige! The college professor often has it; but at what price does 
it come? This article, based on the life of a professor in a small college, 
will deal with the problem under the following topics: (1) Salaries; (2) 
the professor’s status in the college community itself; and (3) a possible 
“out.” 

With his fine position and title, Professor Doe earns $4500 a year, 
payable on a twelve-month basis, and has a take-home pay of about $319 
monthly. He rents a three-bedroom house at $90 a month—a rental not 
inconsistent with that of similar dwellings in that city. In the winter 
months, two tons of coal per month run about $30. There are year- 
round expenses for telephone, electricity, water, garbage disposal. The 
rent-plus-utilities total is $135 per month or more. Since Professor Doe 
has two children, and since housing is a serious problem in his city, he 
considers himself fortunate to have found what he did. One hundred 
thirty-five dollars for housing out of a take-home of $310 per month 
is more than his salary can stand. In his college, though, there are no 
regular increments, no sick leave provisions, no assistance for attending 
professional conferences, no sabbaticals. It therefore seems that Pro- 
fessor Doe can only continue to go into debt at his present college, as he 
did at several previous small colleges. What price prestige, when one 
cannot make enough to cover his basic living expenses? Still, he is a 
professor and chairman of his department. 


ee 
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Secondly, though the professor has prestige in the wider com- 
munity, what is his status in his particular college community? How 
does the administration treat him and other members of the faculty in 
the small private college? It is the contention of this article that the 
administration beats the professor down, and does not want him to be a 
“man.” Supplies seem to be a sore point in Professor Doe’s institution. 
The college has a system of cost accounting, and every requisition has to 
be O.K.’d by the President. It is so difficult to secure some supplies, of 
certain types of paper pads, etc., that Professor Doe prefers to save 
himself the trouble, and to purchase his supplies himself. 

If, for some reason, Professor Doe must miss one class, even though 
his colleague takes over for him, he must make a report to the Dean, 
giving the following information: date and course number; reason why 
class is to be missed ; what provision is made for it ; and what assignments 
are to be given. This report should go in before the class is missed. 
After the class has been held, another report, telling what the class did, 
etc., should be turned in to the Dean. 

Another point of irritation in the small private college is the promise 
that heads of departments are supposed to teach only 12 hours. Yet, 
somehow, the head always seems to end up with 16-18 hours—without, 
of course, any additional remuneration. The committee work and 
miscellaneous extra duties are too well known to require comment. 

In faculty meetings, no new business is ever brought up by a 
faculty member. Everything must be handled through committees. 
Happy are the faculty, because meetings last no longer than fifteen to 
thirty minutes. But Professor Doe and his colleagues do get tired of 
“rubber-stamping” everything, just as they get tired of the lack of 
democracy. 

Many other points may be mentioned, but the above few selected 
items can show that in a small college one is not meant to be a man in 
his own right, but merely a puppet designed to do the will of a dictatorial 
administration. What price prestige? 

How long must such conditions continue? How long can one 
continue to go into debt to keep up a home and rear children? What 
happens as the youngsters get older and need more clothing and other 
necessities? How long can one continue in a dead-end—with no pros- 
pects of an adequate salary—because the college has no money for 
faculty increases? Money for dormitories or for college shows is always 
available, but for faculty! How foolish can Professor Doe be to expect 
any money to be found for faculty salaries? 

It would seem that Professor Doe might have to leave his profes- 
sorial career for some other work. Or, better still, he may have a chance 
to get into a large public school system at considerably more money, 
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with automatic increments, with sick leave provisions, with sabbaticals, 
with tenure after one year, and with a good retirement plan. True, 
Professor Doe will lose the prestige of his title of Professor and Chair- 
man of his Department. .But he may be able at least to provide his chil- 
dren with the basic necessities for decent living. What price prestige— 
especially in the small private college? Does the prestige make up for 
the lack of a living wage? Does it make up for a dictatorial adminis- 
tration which does not wish its faculty to be individuals or men, but 
merely robots to be directed and led around by the nose? 

Professor Doe has decided that the prestige of the position in the 
small college is not sufficient; that it will not pay his bills; that it will 
not take care of his and his family’s basic needs. He is, therefore, going 
to start looking for a new job—hoping, of course, that he can remain in 
a college, but aware of the fact that he may have to forget all his train- 
ing and experience (ten years of college teaching), and try some other 
work. 


G 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Early in September, 1955, Marcus W. Collins was summarily dis- 
missed for cause from his position as Professor of History at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, where he had served for nine months and a 
summer session. About six weeks before dismissal, he had been re- 
appointed for the academic year 1955—56, with the provision that this 
appointment would be terminal. Since Professor Collins did not have 
tenure status, there is no question of the right of the Administration to 
insert a terminal provision in his contract. However, the abrogation 
of this new appointment for cause, without a hearing, and before service 
under the appointment had begun, appeared to raise the question whether 
the Administration had acted in disregard of generally accepted prin- 
ciples of academic tenure—particularly, the principle of adequate notice 
(or, in some circumstances, salary in lieu thereof) ; and the following 
specific provision of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure :! 


Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the dismissal 
for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term appointment 
should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee and the 
governing board of the institution. [Following this statement, hearing 
procedures are recommended for “cases where the facts are in dispute.”’] 

Professor Collins sought the advice of the American Association of 
University Professors, and correspondence immediately ensued between 
the Central Office of the Association and the Administration and govern- 
ing board of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. When the efforts of 
many months failed to lead to a satisfactory understanding, the Associa- 
tion sent a committee to investigate the situation. The following report 
embodies this committee’s findings of fact and its conclusions. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, situated at Lafayette, Louisiana, 
is a fully accredited four year college under the direction of the Louisiana 
State Board of Education, an elected Board which controls all the State 
institutions of higher education in Louisiana except Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge, which has a separate board. The Institute 


*For this Statement, accompanied by a list of the educational organizations by 
which it has been approved, see the Bulletin for Spring, 1956, pp. 41-46. 
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has about 3200 students and 231 faculty members. The President is Joel 
Lafayette Fletcher, who, prior to his appointment in 1941, had been for 
twenty years Professor of Agriculture. Lafayette is a city of about 
35,000 in the south central part of the State. 

Professor Collins is a man in his middle years, whose academic 
qualifications include the Ph.D. degree in sociology from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he won the graduate Bowdoin Prize. As a sociologist he 
is especially interested in minority groups, and he has published several 
articles in his field of interest. He came to Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute after a career of service in several public and philanthropic 
agencies, and in a number of institutions of higher education. 


Il 


In the fall of 1954, Professor Collins was given a one year appoint- 
ment as Professor of History in the Department of Social Studies of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, to teach history and sociology. When 
the regular budget for the year 1955-56 was submitted to the Louisiana 
State Board of Education, his position was included. This budget was 
approved and returned to the Institute in May, 1955. This amounted, 
in effect, to the reappointment of all faculty members whose positions 
were set out therein, including Professor Collins, and President Fletcher 
so stated in his interview with the Association’s investigating committee, 
discussed later in this report. At the close of the academic year 1954-55, 
Professor Collins was appointed to teach in the summer school. In the 
middle of July, the other members of the faculty received letters notify- 
ing them of appointment for the academic year 1955-56, but Professor 
Collins did not receive such a notice. Among those reappointed at this 
time was Mrs. Collins, Dietitian and Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, to whom Professor Marcus W. Collins had been married the 
previous January. Her letter of appointment contained nothing to 
indicate that hers was a terminal appointment. 

On July 16, 1955, Professor Collins was called to the office of the 
Dean of Liberal Arts, Joseph A. Riehl, and asked to resign. He refused, 
and asked the reasons for the request. He was told that there was 
unfavorable criticism of him on the campus, and that Dean Riehl had 
written to the institutions where he had formerly taught and had received 
unfavorable reports about him. He requested, and received, a week for 
consideration. Meanwhile, he reported this occurrence to the Central 
Office of the American Association of University Professors, indicating 
his belief that, if he did not resign, he would be refused a contract for 
1955-56. The Associate Secretary, Dr. George Pope Shannon, immedi- 
ately telegraphed to President Fletcher, pointing out that notice of 
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discontinuance at that date would violate the principle of adequate 
notice endorsed by the academic profession; proposing another year’s 
appointment, terminal if desired; and stating that if Professor Collins 
were guilty of conduct meriting summary dismissal, his guilt should be 
established by the evidence at a hearing. 

President Fletcher wrote Dr. Shannon, under date of July 22, 1955, 
the following : 


In reply to your telegram, this is to advise that Marcus W. Collins 

has not achieved tenure at this college. He has been appointed for the 
academic year 1955-56, with notice today of termination of services at 
the end of that period. 
President Fletcher wrote Professor Collins on the same day, notifying 
him of appointment for the academic year 1955—56 at a stipulated salary, 
and of the termination of his services at the end of that period. Ina 
deposition given in a subsequent court proceeding (see below, page 722), 
President Fletcher said that, moved by the Association’s intervention, 
he issued this letter of appointment “as a delaying action” until the 
Administration “could find out more about Dr. Collins.” The Associate 
Secretary of the Association assumed, naturally, that the appoint- 
ment had been made in good faith, and expressed to President Fletcher 
his appreciation for the latter’s “prompt and satisfactory response.” 


Ill 


On September 7, 1955, only a few days before the opening of classes 
for the autumn term, Professor Collins was summoned to President 
Fletcher's office, and, in the presence of Dean Riehl and another witness, 
was summarily dismissed. Soon thereafter, Mrs. Collins was relieved 
of her duties as Dietitian, and was notified of the termination of her 
services on the faculty at the end of the academic year 1955-56. Mrs. 
Collins had taught for only four years, and had not achieved tenure 
status, either by the 1940 Statement of Principles or by the tenure rules 
operative at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Since she was given 
a year’s terminal notice, no tenure principle was violated, and her dis- 
missal is not at issue. The evidence points, however, to the conclusion 
that she was dismissed, not because her services were unsatisfactory, but 
because she was married to Professor Collins. 

At the dismissal interview on September 7, President Fletcher con- 
fronted Professor Collins with evidence of personal misconduct as an 
undergraduate student ; charged him with having falsely claimed the rank 
of Brigadier General; and produced letters from administrative officers 
of other institutions saying that his teaching was unsatisfactory. As far 
as the Association is informed, he did not, on this occasion, confront 
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Professor Collins with any charges concerning his conduct at South- 
western Louisiana Institute. Professor Collins asked President Fletcher 
for a written notice of his dismissal and a written copy of the charges 
against him. President Fletcher sent him a letter of dismissal on Sep- 
tember 9, 1955, but refused to state the charges in writing. 

Professor Collins called the Association’s Central Office by telephone 
on September 7, and on the same day the Associate Secretary sent 
President Fletcher the following night letter 
Informed Marcus Collins summarily dismissed cancelling terminal ap- 
pointment accordance your letter of July twenty-two. If information 
correct we repeat concern about adequate notice reference our telegram 
July nineteen. Have you offered Professor Collins hearing accordance 
procedures stipulated 1940 Statement of Principles? Administration 
making summary dismissal without opportunity for he aring should accept 


responsibility for justification on basis recognized academic principles. 
Your comments on this development cordially invited. 


President Fletcher did not answer this message, but in response to 
a second telegram he wrote, on September 16: 


Marcus Whitfield Collins was dismissed for cause. His case has 

been referred to the Louisiana State Board of Education. He has been 
advised he may apply to that Board for a hearing if he so desires. 
A letter to the Association from Mr. Joseph J. Davies, President of the 
Board of Education, dated October 10, 1955, reiterated this promise of 
a hearing, but did not propose a date. The Association’s Secretariat im- 
mediately advised Professor Collins to request a hearing, unless it was 
his decision to rely upon court action, as he had earlier indicated that he 
might do. 

Professor Collins’ attorney, whose services had been engaged several 
weeks previously, wrote to Mr. Shelby M. Jackson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, on October 17, 1955, stating that his client 
desired “to appeal the decision of the President” to the Board, if such an 
appeal was among his rights; asserting the necessity of charges in 
advance of the hearing; and indicating his understanding that his client 
had the right of representation by counsel, cross examination of witnesses, 
confrontation of accusers, compulsory process for the attendance of 
witnesses in his own behalf, and a hearing date convenient to both 
parties. Frequent correspondence relative to the matter of a hearing 
continued from this date into April, 1956, both Professor Collins’ attor- 
ney and the Association’s secretariat addressing numerous communica- 
tions to the President and the Secretary of the Board, the latter of whom, 
Mr. Jackson, is also the State Superintendent of Education, an elected 
official. Professor Collins’ attorney made a trip to the State capital to 
see Mr. Jackson, and Professor and Mrs Collins went to a distant part 
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of the State for a personal interview with Mr. Robert H. Curry, who 
had succeeded Mr. Davies as President of the Board. During the 
autumn of 1955, the American Association of University Professors, in 
three letters addressed to, respectively, President Fletcher, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Davies, expressed its concern that there be a properly conducted 
hearing. On February 1, 1956, the Associate Secretary requested Mr. 
Davies to set a date for the hearing, and on March 27 he repeated this 
request to Mr. Davies’ successor, Mr. Curry. The Board met a number 
of times between September, 1955 and April, 1956, but at no time did 
any officer of the Board offer a date for a hearing, or state the charges 
on which Professor Collins might be heard, or agree that a hearing, if 
granted, would follow the procedures recommended in the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles. Mr. Curry came nearest to a definite response when 
he wrote to the Association, on March 28, 1956, that the Associate Secre- 
tary’s letter of March 27 would “be brought to the attention of the Board 
for consideration at [its] next meeting,” to be held “some time the latter 
part of April.” In short, six months of effort to obtain a hearing for 
Professor Collins proved fruitless. 

In these circumstances Professor Collins’ attorney, feeling that 
his client was being “given the run around,” and that he had reasonably 
exhausted local administrative remedies, filed suit on April 16, 1956 in 
Federal Court (on the ground that Professor Collins is a citizen of South 
Carolina) for the year’s salary stipulated in the contract of July 22, 
1955, and costs. Thereafter the Board took the position that it could do 
nothing further in the case, pending the court’s decision. As this report 
is written, the case is pending and it is possible that the hearing and 
decision will not take place for a year. 

The Association’s secretariat, acting on behali of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, decided to send a committee of in- 
vestigation to Lafayette, and appointed for this purpose Harold N. Lee, 
Professor of Philosophy, Tulane University, and Ralph C. Barnhart, Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Arkansas. Both President Fletcher and the 
President of the Board of Education, Mr. Curry, stated that they would 
not receive the committee, declaring that no statement could be made 
until the court rendered a decision. Acceptance of this position by the 
Association would have had the effect of postponing an investigation 
indefinitely ; moreover, it was felt that, even without the cooperation of 
the Administration, a visit by the committee might clarify many aspects 
of the situation. While arrangements for the visit proceeded, the As- 
sociate Secretary continued his effort to persuade President Fletcher to 
receive the committee. On June 18 and 19, 1956, discovery depositions 
were taken by Professor Collins’ attorney from President Fletcher, Dean 
Riehl, and Dean Agnes Edwards, the Dean of Women, for use in Pro- 
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fessor Collins’ law suit. On June 20, President Fletcher informed the 
Central Office by telegram that he would see the committee. 


IV 


Professor Lee and Professor Barnhart went to Lafayette on Thurs- 
day, June 21, 1956. On Friday morning, June 22, they spent more than 
two hours in the office of President Fletcher, who called in Dean Riehl 
and two other persons. Later, the committee spent more than two hours 
with Professor Collins and his attorney. At other times on June 22 and 
23, the committee interviewed ten other faculty members and six students 
or former students, and, later, one other former student. The committee 
saw all but three of the faculty members whom either the President or 
Professor Collins wished especially to be interviewed. One of these flatly 
refused to talk to the committee; one, the Dean of Men, was away from 
Lafayette for the summer; and one, the Head of the Division of Social 
Sciences, in which Professor Collins taught, and the person who first 
suggested Professor Collins’ appointment, could not be reached. The 
committee learned that he was temporarily away from Lafayette, al- 
though he was teaching in the Summer School. The committee later 
corresponded with him. The committee read the depositions which 
President Fletcher, Dean Riehl, and Dean Edwards had made in the 
court case as soon as they were available. 

The interview with President Fletcher was mostly occupied by 
the hearing of allegations, and the examination of documents in support 
of these allegations, that Professor Collins (1) had misconducted him- 
self years before, principally during his undergraduate days; (2) had 
made false claims concerning former academic positions, former military 
service, and former government service; and (3) had been an unsatis- 
factory teacher in other institutions. President Fletcher also read to the 
committee four letters which he had received, charging Professor Collins 
with improper conduct in the classroom while a member of the faculty 
of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

This last-mentioned charge, relating to the period of Professor 
Collins’ membership on the faculty of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
will be taken up later, as it was more fully presented to the committee by 
other persons than those present in President Fletcher’s office. In 
regard to the first of the three charges mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph as pertinent to earlier periods, Professor Collins does not deny 
that he was guilty of personal misconduct twenty-five years and more 
ago, but he points out that this charge does not apply to his present or 
recent actions. For example, he was arrested for drunkenness when he 
was an undergraduate, but he states that he is now a teetotaler. 
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In regard to the second charge, misrepresentation, the committee 
found evidence which by unfriendly interpretation might seem to support 
the charge, but need not necessarily be so interpreted. Professor Collins 
seems to be a pusher and a joiner; he undoubtedly sees to it that his 
record shall look as impressive as possible ; and in doing so, he may some- 
times have presented the facts so that they could be misread, and appear 
to make excessive claims. It is apparent that President Fletcher gave 
to any ambiguous evidence an interpretation unfavorable to Professor 
Collins. Some of the disputed matters, and comments on them, are as 
follows: Professor Collins’ academic degrees were found to have been 
conferred as he said, and he received the graduate Bowdoin Prize upon 
taking his Ph.D. in sociology at Harvard. In examining Professor 
Collins’ claim of post-doctoral studies at Yale and at Heidelberg, Presi- 
dent Fletcher found that he was neither on the faculty nor registered 
as a student at either institution; but he was present at both as a par- 
ticipant observer, and there is no evidence that he ever claimed more than 
this. The committee saw a letter from an official of the State Depart- 
ment, containing high praise of Professor Collins’ work at Heidelberg. 
One of President Fletcher’s charges was that Professor Collins had 
claimed that he had the rank of Brigadier General when in Germany, 
but the committee found no evidence to show that he had made such a 
claim. He had claimed that, while working in Germany after the war 
in connection with the State Department’s educational program, he had 
the courtesy rank of SS-1, which was the courtesy equivalent of Colonel 
or Brigadier General for purposes of protocol. President Fletcher went 
to great lengths to establish that Professor Collins had never been a 
member of the Army or an employee of the State Department, but the 
committee finds no evidence that Professor Collins claimed service in the 
State Department, or any military service beyond a period in the National 
Guard of South Carolina, which service was verified. He had worked in 
connection with the State Department program, but was not paid from 
State Department funds. The State Department verified this fact, and 
spoke of his work with praise. Dean Riehl stated, in his discovery de- 
position, that he had not specifically inquired from the State Department 
whether Professor Collins had SS-1 rating or what SS-1 rating meant. 
Professor Collins had claimed that he had a position on the faculty of 
a Summer Session of Dakota Wesleyan University in 1948. President 
Fletcher has a telegram from the present President of Dakota Wesleyan 
University, stating that Professor Collins was never on the faculty of 
that institution; but the latter has an affidavit from a former dean of 
women of the institution, to the effect that he taught in the Summer 
Session of 1948, and a letter from the then President, Samuel M. Hilburn, 
dated August 25, 1948, in praise of his work there. A possible explana- 
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tion of this contradiction is that the records of the Summer Sessions are 
not well preserved at this institution. 

In support of the third charge, namely, that Professor Collins had 
a poor professional record before coming to Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, President Fletcher has numerous letters from other institutions 
where Professor Collins taught, saying that his work was unsatisfactory. 
To counter some of these, Professor Collins has letters from other persons 
at the same institutions, declaring that his services were satisfactory. In 
any case, the committee considers this charge, along with the other two, 
irrelevant with respect to a decision for summary dismissal. An ad- 
ministration would not necessarily be criticized if, believing in the truth 
of these charges, it should give a probationary teacher a terminal appoint- 
ment; but pertaining as they do to the past, these charges could not es- 
tablish an emergency requiring the immediate termination of a contract 
without previous notice and without a hearing. 


v 


If there was an emergency, justifying immediate dismissal, it should 
have been related to Professor Collins’ recent professional or personal 
conduct, particularly his conduct while a member of the faculty of South- 
western Louisiana Institute. President Fletcher’s belief that there was 
such an emergency seems to have been derived, principally, from reports 
brought to him by the Dean of Women, Miss Edwards, and the Dean of 
Men, Mr. Abel, and from a letter written on August 12, 1954, by Mr. G. 
J. LeDet, Superintendent of Schools of Vermillion Parish (a neighboring 
parish in south Louisiana). President Fletcher read to the committee 
letters from Deans Edwards and Abel. In addition, he read a letter from 
a student who had come to Dean Abel with complaints about Professor 
Collins’ teaching, and a letter from a housemother who had audited Pro- 
fessor Collins’ course in Criminology. The letter from Superintendent 
LeDet had been testified to, and read into his deposition by, President 
Fletcher ; but he did not refer to it in his conference with the committee, 
and the committee did not learn of its existence until later. 

These letters were similar in tenor. The committee was not fur- 
nished copies, but the following quotations are taken from the letters as 
set out in the deposition of President Fletcher. Superintendent LeDet’s 
letter charged that 


... certain mature Vermillion Parish teachers who studied under 
Dr. Marcus Collins reported to me that Dr. Collins made obscene 
remarks and told suggestive stories on many occasions during his 
lecture to his class. These teachers reported that they were shocked 
and that they worried a great deal about the effect that coming into 
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contact with a teacher of this type would have on the young girls and 
boys attending Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Dean Abel’s letter said: 

. . it has been reported by students that this faculty mem 
relates almost every subject under discussion to some form of sex. 
One of our students . . . informed me that this professor’s choice 
of language in his normal discussion out of class was the filthiest and 
most repulsive of any individual he had ever encountered. 


CT 


} 


The student’s letter said: 
It is my firm belief that for the good of the entire school and minds of 
the future graduates of S.L.I. that Dr. Marcus W. Collins should be 
dismissed from the faculty of S.L.I. as soon as possible. His phi- 
losophy of life, his interests [sic] in sex, his vulgarity in class and 
his lack of educational ethics make up a cobweb to catch and 
corrupt the young minds of our students. 

The housemother reported: 
I do not believe Dr. Marcus Collins suitable as an instructor in any 
classroom where the youth of our land are attending. My only 
reasons for feeling as I do is [sic]: : 

1. Dr. Collins’ insatiable wallowing in unnecessary sexual 
examples, implications, and terms in the Criminology class he taught 
and I audited. 

2. The dangerously erroneous and unhealthy conclusions 
about crime and the law which punishes criminals. 

Dean Edwards’ letter stated : 
Throughout the year, students, both men and women, came to our 
office to discuss this person and ask why such a character was per- 
mitted to remain on the faculty. His vulgar, uncouth, suggestive 
language, his distortion of every thing into a sex angle, led the 


students to believe him a fit subject for a mental hospital. 


Of the writers of the above letters, two were on the campus and were 
interviewed by the committee. They are Dean Edwards and the house- 
mother. Dean Abel was away from the campus for the summer, the stu- 
dent was in military service, and the members of the committee did not 
know of Superintendent LeDet’s letter until later, when they read the 
deposition of President Fletcher. 

President Fletcher made it abundantly clear to the committee that 
when he received these reports, he considered that he was faced with 
anemergency. He considered that the information uncovered about Pro- 
fessor Collins made it imperative that he act to protect the institution 
against a “sick” man. He included in his estimate of an emergency 
situation the anticipated presence of a substantial number of Negro stu- 
dents on the campus for the first time. He did not, however, further in- 
vestigate the charges against Professor Collins set out in the reports 
from Dean Edwards and others. While giving his deposition, he was 
questioned closely about this by Professor Collins’ lawyer, and he stated 
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that he accepted the word of the Deans Edwards and Abel and of Super- 
intendent LeDet without further investigation of the facts. At no time 
did Professor Collins have an opportunity to refute the statements made 
in these reports, or to offer evidence in rebuttal. He states that, while 
Dean Riehl, on July 16, had mentioned unfavorable reports about him, 
he did not know the contents of these reports in any detail until Presi- 
dent Fletcher revealed them in his discovery deposition. 


VI 


The committee held a long interview with the housemother who had 
audited Professor Collins’ course in Criminology, and did not find her 
statements impressive. In fact, when pressed as to the matters she 
found offensive in Professor Collins’ lectures, she granted that the 
language used was not offensive or improper; it was rather the ideas that 
she found objectionable—ideas having to do with some of the sexual 
aspects of criminal behavior. The only specific example of what this 
witness found improper in Professor Collins’ classes was included in her 
letter to President Fletcher: that Professor Collins had cited, apparently 
in a class discussion of bestiality, the mutilation of a bull as illustrating an 
act of sex jealousy. The housemother also complained that Professor 
Collins urged the students to read improper books on sex subjects. When 
asked where these books were to be obtained, she granted that, as far 
as she knew, they were to be obtained from the library of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. President Fletcher received the housemother’s re- 
port, but said in his deposition that he did not investigate it to determine 
its truth or falsity. Other former students in the same course—students 
with whose statements the committee was more impressed—were inter- 
viewed and gave quite a different story; they denied the unnecessary 
intrusion of sex into the class and denied the use of objectionable lan- 
guage on the part of Professor Collins. For whatever it may be worth 
as an assurance of good behavior, the committee found evidence from 
several sources that Mrs. Collins often attended this class. 

Another allegation encountered by the committee was that Pro- 
fessor Collins’ attitude toward problems of government, particularly the 
control of crime, was undesirable. This allegation was developed most 
fully by the housemother mentioned above who audited the course in 
Criminology; but President Fletcher included it among his criticisms of 
Professor Collins in his conference with the committee in his office. 
Professor Collins was said to have indicated to his students that the 
idea that crime does not pay was false; to have been critical of the 
government and of law enforcement agencies, such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; and to have bitterly criticised a legal system which 
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resorts to such indirection as imprisoning Al Capone on charges of tax 
evasion rather than for his graver offenses. The committee clearly 
understood the implication to be that Professor Collins had taught anti- 
social ideas to his students. With the exception of the one person men- 
tioned, no student gave any support to this allegation. The committee 
examined one student’s term paper on the subject of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. It was wholly laudatory of this Bureau, and did not 
reflect any classroom teaching such as the charges would indicate. The 
grade given on the paper was “A.” 

One specific allegation concerned Professor Collins’ assignments in 
the course in Criminology—t.e., that he had the men of the class visit 
houses of prostitution in and around Lafayette and write term papers on 
them. The committee investigated this charge with especial care, since 
there seemed, on first report, to be some basis for it, and unprofessional 
conduct in a matter of this kind would raise a serious question of compe- 
tence as a teacher. The committee found that, in a class containing 29 
students, two term papers had been written on the subject of prostitu- 
tion, and that in neither case was this subject specifically assigned. Pro- 
fessor Collins said, and it was also stated by a former student in the 
course, that the students chose their own subjects, with the teacher’s 
consent. In one case, an older student, who had been in military service 
for some years, was married, and had children, asked permission to write 
on this subject, since the newspapers had been carrying stories about an 
interstate white slave ring that was operating around Lafayette. Pro- 
fessor Collins told him that two men would have to work together on this 
subject, and always be together. Two did so. The committee saw their 
term paper, and it seemed to be a careful, objective piece of work, not 
to be regarded as objectionable in any way, unless the total subject 
matter of a course in criminology is to be regarded as objectionable. 
The other paper, Professor Collins said, was written by an older 
woman, past fifty and a grandmother. It was the case history of a 
person who had agreed to give her story to the student. The committee 
saw this paper also, and again, found nothing improper about it, unless a 
course in criminology itself is improper. This course, it should be added, 
is listed as an advanced course, and has as its prerequisite a full year of 
introductory sociology. 

The Dean of Women, Miss Edwards, told the committee that at 
the reception for new faculty members in September, 1954, she recog- 
nized Marcus Collins as the name of a student at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute in 1927, whose conduct had not been acceptable, and who had 
married a local girl and later divorced her. Dean Edwards had come to 
the faculty for the first time in 1928, but she said that the fame of the 
aforesaid Collins was such that she remembered the name. It is perti- 
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nent to point out that Professor Collins wrote, in a letter to the Associate 
Secretary of the Association, on July 19, 1955, that after this reception, 
Professor De La Rue (the head of the Department of Social Studies ) 
had come to him “very much disturbed over the fact that [Dean] Riehl 
had told him that someone had recognized me as being a former student 
at Southwestern, who while a student here, had a poor academic rating, 
who had married a Cajun woman! and later divorced her.” 

The Dean of Women told the committee many stories of Professor 
Collins’ alleged misconduct. She said that students reported to her that 
he put a sex angle on everything he taught, including history. When 
asked for an example, she repeated, as a “minor” example, the report 
that Professor Collins told one class that George Washington’s death did 
not come about as was popularly believed, but resulted from illness 
brought about by exposure suffered when he had to depart hastily from 
the bed of a married woman without time to put on his clothes when her 
husband came home unexpectedly. Professor Collins states that he 
does not recall having told this story in class. Among Dean Edwards’ 
charges against Professor Collins, the one which seemed to the com- 
mittee to be the most important was the charge of sending the students 
in the class in Criminology to the neighboring houses of prostitution. 
This report has already pointed out what the committee found in regard 
to this charge. Most of Dean Edwards’ accusations appeared to the 
committee to be of the nature of rumor. The committee looked for, but 
could not find, evidence that Dean Edwards had made a serious attempt 
to investigate the truth or the source of more than a few of these stories ; 
the committee believes, in fact, that the extent of her effort was to 
interview, in one or two cases, the person or persons who had made 
the complaint. In no case did she give Professor Collins a chance to 
defend himself against any of the allegations. 

In conclusion, the theory of an emergency requiring dismissal is 
incompatible with two facts. First, at the end of the academic year, Pro- 
fessor De La Rue and Dean Riehl did not find enough substance in the 
charges and rumors to withhold a recommendation that Professor Collins 
be appointed for another year. Secondly, President Fletcher actually 
made the appointment as late as July 22, 1955. The information that 
came to light after that time, excepting the letter of Superintendent 
LeDet, consisted almost entirely of facts about Professor Collins’ past. 


‘It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that “Cajun” is not a derogatory epithet, but 
is the local designation of persons of French ancestry (Acadian). 
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VII 


In so far as available information makes a judgment possible, it 
appears that President Fletcher and the Board of Education share the 
responsibility for the summary dismissal of Professor Collins, the refusal 
to give him a hearing, and the refusal to cooperate with the American 
Association of University Professors. President Fletcher told Professor 
Collins, when he dismissed him, that the action was concurred in by the 
Board of Education. According to President Fletcher’s testimony in 
his deposition, this concurrence was obtained from the members of the 
Board unofficially, although at a Board meeting. In any event, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Board certainly, and presumably the whole 

Joard, now accept full responsibility for what has occurred. 

The committee is aware of no circumstances sufficient to justify the 
Board in failing to give Professor Collins a written copy of the charges 
against him (or directing President Fletcher to do so) and setting a time 
for a hearing. Even a prompt hearing would not have met fully the 
expectations of the academic profession: the Board would have been 
hearing an appeal for the reversal of an administrative decision in which 
the Board itself had previously concurred; and it is not clear what the 
result could have been if Professor Collins, given such a hearing, had 
been able to refute the charges. But even this minimum of procedural 
justice was denied, and after more than six months of opportunity, the 

3oard still had taken no concrete steps toward a hearing. It was only 

then that Professor Collins resorted to legal action. In view of these 
circumstances, the committee is not impressed by suggestions of officials 
of the Board that Professor Collins should have been patient a while 
longer ; on the contrary, the Board’s delay warrants severe criticism. 

It has previously been noted that when, on April 16, 1956, Professor 
Collins’ attorney filed suit for violation of contract, the officers of the 
Board took the position that, now that the case was in court, the Board 
could do nothing but defend itself against the court action, and they thus 
informed the officers of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. It was not until depositions had been made, and consequently 
the charges and evidence were matters of public record, that President 
Fletcher consented to meet with the Association’s committee. It seems 
fair to say that, until their hands were forced by legal action, the Adminis- 
tration and the Board were completely non-cooperative with this Associa- 
tion, as well as disregardful of the standards of the academic profession 
in dismissal situations. 
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Statutory tenure for the members of the faculty of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute is established by the State Teacher Tenure Law, 
which appears to have been drawn up with primary reference to con- 
ditions of teaching in the public schools. It provides for permanent 
tenure after five consecutive years of teaching, with no dismissal except 
for cause and with a hearing. In order to maintain tenure, however, a 
teacher must “attend school at least one term in every five years”; 
without such attendance, tenure lapses (Rule 6, Salary Schedule, State 
Board of Education). Such a provision implies a conception of tenure 
at variance with that generally prevalent in the academic profession. 
Under a strict interpretation of this rule, most faculty members at South- 
western Louisiana Institute apparently do not have legal tenure, since the 
rule seems not to make any exception, even in the case of persons who 
hold the Ph.D. degree, and the committee understands that faculty mem- 
bers ordinarily do not absent themselves for study every five years. The 
committee did not find that the Administration had ever taken advantage 
of this technicality to withdraw tenure from an individual who had been 
on the faculty for five years or more, and it recognizes that it might never 
do so. On the other hand, if President Fletcher became convinced that 
an emergency required the peremptory dismissal of a teacher who had 
not taken leave for study within five years, he would have at hand the 
necessary legal warrant. That is, for all faculty members at South- 
western Louisiana Institute who do not take leave for study every five 
years, security of tenure rests on the judgment and will of the president. 

Aside from the case of Professor Collins, the committee is not 
aware of any specific incident that has arisen, tending to call in question 
the general security of academic freedom and tenure at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. There are pressures from the surrounding com- 
munity, but these pressures do not seem to be excessive in consideration 
of the size and situation of Lafayette and the position of the institution 
in the community. Southwestern Louisiana Institute is under Federal 
Court order to admit qualified Negroes as students, and in 1955-56 there 
were more than 100 Negroes in the institution. There is some evidence 
that the Administration, part of the faculty, and the community, are not 
happy about this situation, but the committee found no evidence of any 
untoward incident, or of any other attitude among Administration or 
faculty than an intention to live with the situation as well as possible, 
and hope that no incident will occur. Although Professor Collins believes 
that his liberal attitude on race relations was a factor in his dismissal, the 
committee found no convincing evidence to support this belief. 

The committee does not doubt the strength and sincerity of Presi- 
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dent Fletcher’s convictions, first, that Professor Collins was unfit to 
teach at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and secondly, that an emer- 
gency existed, requiring immediate dismissal. These convictions were 
arrived at, however, by means of a most inadequate investigation, and 
immediate dismissal was accomplished without a hearing at which Pro- 
fessor Collins might have attempted to meet the charges against himself. 
If the Administration had kept to its initial action of giving a terminal 
appointment, without a statement of charges, Professor Collins would 
have had no recourse, as far as the academic profession is concerned, no 
matter how inadequate the inquiries might have been that had led the 
Administration to its decision. As it is, however, the Administration has 
been guilty of two grave errors of procedure, which are not excused by 
Professor Collins’ lack of tenure status—-dismissal for cause without a 
prior hearing on charges; and making the dismissal effective immedi- 
ately, without due notice or even the offer of salary in lieu of notice. 
Thus the provisions of the 1940 Statement of Principles, cited at the 
beginning of this report, were violated by President Fletcher and the 
State Board of Education, and the efforts of Professor Collins and his 
attorney, and of the American Association of University Professors, to 
obtain even the inadequate measure of a hearing after dismissal were 
unavailing. 

Furthermore, as this report has pointed out, most of the evidence 
that convinced President Fletcher of an emergency situation was rumor 
and report, not carefully or impartially investigated for its truth or 
reliability. Much of the evidence of misconduct or of unsatisfactory 
teaching by Professor Collins in former years would have been relevant 
only as confirmatory evidence of unfitness during the year of service at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. It is reasonable to believe that part 
of President Fletcher’s belief in an emergency situation was created by 
Superintendent LeDet’s letter of August 12, 1955, which caused Presi- 
dent Fletcher to fear the possibility of an adverse reaction from the 
community, already disturbed by the prospect of the integration of Negro 
students. The fact that President Fletcher did not think it worth while 
to investigate the charges of “filth” in the classroom, but acted on reports, 
the most decisive of which was apparently one from outside the institution, 
makes it appear that he was more concerned with unfavorable public 
opinion than with the obligation to know whether the charges against a 
faculty member were actually exaggerated or false. The significance of 
Superintendent LeDet’s letter as a symbol of external criticism is sug- 
gested by a fact already noted (see above, p. 729)—that this was the only 
important addition to the reports on Professor Collins’ classroom conduct 
received between the reappointment of Professor Collins, on July 22, and 
his dismissal, on September 7. 
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IX 


The legal status of Professor Collins’ contract for the academic year 
1955-56, and whether this contract was broken, are decisions for the 
court to make. Its decisions in these matters will not be based upon the 
1940 Statement of Principles. Relevant to those principles, and of 
concern to the American Association of University Professors, are the 
facts that Professor Collins received a written appointment to teach at 
a stated salary for the year 1955-56, and that this appointment was 
summarily cancelled—not suspended pending an investigation, but can- 
celled outright, without a hearing of any kind; without an opportunity 
for Professor Collins to defend himself against explicit charges; and 
without even a thorough administrative investigation of charges perti- 
nent to his teaching or general conduct at Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute. In giving his deposition, in answer to the question, “Did you 
at any time confront him [Collins] with any facts and ask him if he had 
an explanation?” President Fletcher answered, “I didn’t ask him for an 
explanation, no Sir.” As previously noted, if the Board had granted 
Professor Collins a hearing after the dismissal, this would not have been 
a satisfactory procedure; but it might have been taken as an earnest of 
intention to deal justly, and it would at least have established a record 
on which this Association might have based a judgment as to the ex- 
istence of such an emergency as the Administration claims. In spite of 
repeated requests, this committee has never received a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the failure, first of the President and then of the Board, 
to furnish a statement of charges and to set a date for a hearing. It is 
possible that irreparable harm has been done to Professor Collins’ pro- 
fessional status; and as far as the committee has been able to ascertain, 
the actions which produced this result were taken in complete disregard 
of due process as understood and generally observed in the academic 
profession. 

Harold N. Lee 

Ralph C. Barnhart 
Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. 


But from the Lees 


I 


Haughty, the Lordly stand about 
With lifted eyebrow and tilted snout: 


They are Assured 

And assure the rest 

That academics were never blessed 
With sufficient brains, forsooth, 

For even pedestrian search of truth. 


Professors, ’tis said, 

Have abundant leisure, 

Yet never, never! create treasure 
Of wingéd words in magic measure— 
Which proves the soul 

Is not on fire, but donkey-like 

Is set at hire; and their wage 
However low 

Is much too much for pace so slow— 
Such the charge 

Is frequent made, and made at large. 


II 


The plowman at close of day 

May homeward plod his weary way, 
His labor done, and be quite free 
To pay each lisping toddler’s fee 

Of envied kiss, 

And dandle on his knee. 


Not so for us. 

Home from the mill 

We still must climb the hill 

The Pierian spring to 

Sip and sup 

And then leap up 

The immortal laurel and the bay to win 
*Twixt suppertime 

And turning in. 
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You, who for our no-enduring name 
Impute the blame 
To beggar-soul and circumscribéd wit: 


You 

Neither know 

Nor care to know 

That the gods and Muses are hard to please 
With libations poured 

But from the lees. 


University of Washington 


But from the Lees 


Garland Ethel 


Nominees for the Council, 1957-59! 


The report of the 1956 Nominating Committee, with the list of 
uominees for the Council, 1957-59, was published in the Autumn, 1956 
Bulletin, pages 563-566. It was there stated that the list would be re- 
peated in the Winter issue, with fuller biographical summaries. 

The following list contains ome nomination not made by the Nomi- 
nating Committee and not published in the Autumn Bulletin, namely, that 
of William L. Halstead (District VII). Professor Halstead was nomi- 
nated by petition, in accordance with By-law 1 of the Constitution of the 
Association. 


DISTRICT I 


Bruce R. McEvperry, English, University of Southern California 
Zorn, 1900. A.B., Grinnell College, 1921; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1925. 
Teacher of English and Latin, Sanborn, Iowa, High School, 1921-23; Instructor, 
University of Wisconsin, 1925-26; Instructor and Assistant Professor, Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, 1926-30; Assistant Professor and Associ- 
ate Professor, State College of Washington, 1932-43; Associate Professor, 1946— 
50, and Professor since 1950, University of Southern California; Visiting Pro- 
fessor, New York University, Summer 1950. Lieutenant, Captain, U. S. Air 
Force, 1943-46. Member, American Civil Liberties Union; President, Southern 
California Chapter, American Studies Association, 1956. Association member 
since 1929; Chapter Executive Council, 1950-52; Chapter President, 1935-36; 
Chapter Secretary, 1954-56. 


[aN CAMPBELL, Geology, California Institute of Technology 

Born, 1899. A.B., University of Oregon, 1922, A.M., 1924; Ph.D., Harvard 
University, 1931. Assistant Professor, Louisiana State University, 1925-28; 
Instructor (part time), Harvard University, 1928-31; Assistant Professor, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1931-35, Associate Professor, 1935-46, Professor 
since 1946; Military Service, AEF, 1917-19; Part time, U. S. Geological Survey, 
1928-35, 1942-48; Division of War Research, U. S. Navy Radio & Sound Labo- 
ratory, University of California, 1944-46; Chairman, Selective Service Board 
No. 92 (State of California), since 1948. Chairman, Pasadena Freedom Agenda 
Project, since 1955; President-elect, Pacific Division, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1956-57; Member, American Civil Liberties Union. 
Association member since 1930; Chapter President, 1953-58. 


DISTRICT II 


Hans NewuratH, Biochemistry, University of Washington 
3orn, 1909. Ph.D., University of Vienna, 1933. Instructor, University of 


Vienna, 1933-34; Research Fellow, University of London, 1934-35; Research 


*Ten members to be elected, one from each of the ten geographical districts. 


Associate, University of Minnesota, 1935-36; Fellow and Instructor, Cornell 
University, 1936-38; Associate, Duke University, 1938-39, Assistant Professor, 
1939-44, Associate Professor, 1944-46, Professor, 1946-50; Proiessor, University 
of Washington, since 1950. Association member since 1941; Chapter President, 
1955-56. 


Joun A. RapeMAKER, Sociology and Anthropology, Willamette Uni- 
versity 
Born, 1905. B.A., College of Puget Sound, 1930; M.A., University of Wash- 
ington, 1935; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1939; post-doctoral work, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1940. Teaching Fellow, University of Washington, 1934-35, 
Teaching Assistant, 1935-37; Assistant Professor, University of Oregon, 1939; 
Instructor, Bates College, 1939-43; Assistant Professor, University of Hawaii, 
1944-47; Professor and Chairman of Department, Willamette University, since 
1947. Research Assistant, State of Washington Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, 1933-34; Analyst, War Relocation Authority, 1943-44. Member, American 
Federation of Teachers (Oregon State Executive Board since 1953), Urban 
League of Seattle and Portland. Oregon State Joint Council for Social Welfare 


Legislation. Association member since 1933; Chairman, Oregon State Council 
of AAUP, 1955. 


DISTRICT III 


Francis M. Boppy, Economics, University of Minnesota 

3orn, 1906. B.B.A., University of Minnesota, 1930, M.A., 1936, Ph.D., 1939. 
Lecturer, University of Minnesota, 1937-40, Assistant Professor, 1940-42, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1942-46, Professor since 1946. Consultant, National Resources 
Planning Board, 1940-42; Analyst, Office of Price Administration, 1942-43; 
Lieutenant (j.g.) and Lieutenant, U. S. Navy, 1943-46; Consultant, U. S. 
Treasury, 1950-52. Association member since 1937; Chapter Vice-President, 
1953-54;, Chapter President, 1955-56. 


Marion E. Hawkins, English, Wisconsin State College (River Falls) 
Born, 1916. B.S., Wisconsin State College (River Falls), 1938; M.S., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1949. Associate Professor, Wisconsin State College (River 
Falls), since 1946. Member, State Board and State Finance Committee, and 
President, local chapter, Business and Professional Women. Association member 
since 1949; Chapter Vice-President, 1950-51; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1953- 
54; Chapter President, 1955-56. 


DISTRICT IV 


Donatp C. Bryant, Speech and English, Washington University 


Born, 1905. A.B., Cornell University, 1927, A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1937. Teacher 
of history and mathematics, Ardsley, N. Y., High School, 1927-29; Instructor, 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany), 1929-37; Assistant Professor 
to Professor and Department Chairman, Washington University, since 1937; Vis- 
iting Professor, University of Colorado, summers, 1939-41; Visiting Professor, 
University of Southern California, summer, 1956. Designated Editor, Quarterly 


Journal of Speech, 1957-59. Association member since 1930; Chapter Secretary, 
1946-47. 
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JuLius CoHEN, Law, University of Nebraska 

Born, 1910. A.B., West Virginia University, 1931, M.A., 1932, LL.B., 1937; 
LL.M., Harvard Law School, 1938. Assistant Professor, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, 1939-42; Professor, University of Nebraska, since 1945; Visiting Pro- 
fessor, University of Indiana, summers, 1950, 1953, 1954. Consultant, West 
Virginia Governor and Legislative Committee, 1938-42; Counsel, War Man 
power Commission, 1942-43; U. S. Office of Alien Property Custodian, 1943-45. 
Chairman, Committee on Academic Tenure and Privileges, University of 
Nebraska, since 1953. Association member since 1941; Chapter President, 
1954-55. 


DISTRICT V 


ORVILLE Scuvuctz, Plant Physiology, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Born, 1892. B.S., Iowa State College, 1915. Teacher, Newton, Iowa, High 
School, 1920; Associate Professor, Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
since 1924. Military Service, 1917-19; private employment as Mathematical and 
Statistical Analyst, 1919-20. Member, American Civil Liberties Union. Associ- 
ation member since 1930; Chapter President, 1935-36, 1954-55; Chapter Treas- 
urer, 1941-42; Chapter Secretary, 1952-53; Chapter Vice-President, 1953-54. 


WatterR P. Wess, History, University of Texas 
Born, 1888. B.A., University of Texas, 1915, M.A., 1920, Ph.D., 1932; M.A., 
Oxford University, 1942; D. Litt., Southern Methodist University, 1951.  In- 
structor, University of Texas, 1918-20, Adjunct Professor, 1920-27, Associate 
Professor, 1927-33, Professor, 1933-52, Distinguished Professor since 1952. 
Harkness Lecturer, University of London, 1938; Harnsworth Professor, Oxford 
University, 1942-43. Association member since 1927. 


DISTRICT VI 


jJoun McNez, Jr., Art, University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 
Born, 1913. A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1941, A.M., 1947. Head, 
Department of Art, Chaffey College, 1947-50; Assistant Professor, University 
of Illinois (Navy Pier), 1950-55, Associate Professor since 1955. Association 
member since 1951; Chapter President, 1953-54; Chapter Vice-President, 1954— 
55; Chapter President, 1955-57; Chairman, Chicago Area Council, 1956; Execu- 
tive Committee, Illinois Conference, 1955-58. 

Enos G. Pray, Biology, Hanover College 
Born, 1917. A.B., Earlham College, 1939; M.S., Purdue University, 1941, Ph.D., 
1951. Associate Professor, University of Dubuque, 1946-49; X.R. Fellow, 
Purdue University, 1949-51; Professor, University of Dubuque, 1951-53; Pro- 
fessor, Hanover College, since 1953. Director of Laboratory, Hospital Liquids, 
Inc., 1941-46. Association member since 1947; Chapter President, 1948-49; 
Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1955-56; Chapter President, 1956-57; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indiana Conference, 1955-56, President, 1956-57. 


DISTRICT VII 


Fiora L. Macoun, Business Education, Rollins College 
Born, 1897. B.A., Wellesley College, 1917; A.M., Columbia University, 1918. 


¢ 
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Assistant Professor, Rollins College, since 1946. Director, Survey of Student 
“Aid in Greater Boston, Harmon Foundation, 1931-35; Assistant in charge of 
Art Library, Rollins College, 1935-37, Secretary and Executive Secretary, Rollins 
College Conservatory of Music, 1937-42; Secretary to Commanding Officer and 
Librarian, Anti-aircraft Artillery Group (Orlando, Florida), 1942-46. President, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Branch, American Association of University Women, 1935. 
Association member since 1947; Chapter Secretary, 1948-56. 


Witvarp E. Gostin, Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 
sorn, 1899. B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 1922; M.A., 
University of Missouri, 1928. Teacher, Boone County (Missouri) Rural 
Schools, 1916-19; Superintendent of Schools, Slater, Missouri, 1922-28, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, 1929-44, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1944-48, Pasadena, California, 
1948-50; Professor and Chairman of Division, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, since 1951; summer faculty, Washington University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, and others. Member: American Association of 
School Administrators (President, 1948-49), American Civil Liberties Union 
(National Committee). Association member since "1953. 


L. Havsteap, English, University of Miami 

Born, 1905. A.B., DePauw University, 1927 (Rector Scholar), A.M., 1928; 
Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1937. Instructor, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, 1928-29; Instructor, Albion College, 1929-31; Literary Critic, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1931-35; Assistant Professor, Northwestern State 
College (Oklahoma), 1935-38; Associate Professor, Alabama State College 
(Florence), 1939-41; Assistant Professor, University of Miami, 1938-39, Pro- 
fessor since 1941, Chairman of Department since 1946. Association member since 
1928; Chapter President, 1946. 


DISTRICT VIII 


CLAIBORNE S. Jones, Zoology, University of North Carolina 

sorn, cc A.B., Hampden-Sydney College, 1935; M.A., University of Vir- 
ginia, 1940, Ph.D., 1944. Assistant Professor, University of North Carolina, 
1944-46, Associate Professor, 1946-56, Professor since 1956, General College 
Adviser (Assistant Dean) since 1950. Director, President’s (Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina) Project on Codification and Development of Faculty 
Personnel Policies, 1954-56. Association member since 1948; Chapter Treasurer, 
1948-49; Chapter Vice-President, 1955-56; Chapter President, 1956-57. 


Fritz Macu.up, Economics, The Johns Hopkins University 

Born, 1902. Dr. rer. pol., University of Vienna, 1923; LL.D., Lawrence College, 
1956. Visiting Lecturer, Harvard University, 1934-35, 1938-39; Professor, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 1935-47; Visiting Professor, Cornell University, 1937-38 ; 
Professor, The Johns Hopkins University, since 1947. Consultant, U. S Faget 
ment of Labor, 1942-43; Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, U. . S. Office 
of Alien Property Custodian, 1943-46. Member, American Civil oda Union. 
Association member since 1939. 


DISTRICT IX 


WaLterR P. Merzcer, History, Columbia University 
Born, 1922. B.S.S., The City College (New York), 1942; M.A., Columbia 
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University, 1947; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1950. Instructor, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1947-50; Instructor, Columbia University, 1950-53, Assistant 
Professor since 1953. Secretary, Columbia Council for Research in the Social 
_ Sciences, 1953-56; Fel.ow, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1956-57; Co-author (with Professor Richard Hofstadter) of Develop- 
ment of Academic Freedom in the United States (1955). Member, American 
Civil Liberties Union. Association member since 1955. 


C. Hecke-, Constitutional Law, Rutgers University 

Born, 1913. A.B., Dartmouth College, 1935; M.A., Columbia University, 1936; 
LL.B., Rutgers University, 1940. Assistant Professor, Rutgers University, 
1946-49, Associate Professor, 1949-52, Professor since 1952, Acting Dean, 1950- 
51, Assistant Dean since 1951. Supervisor, Survey of Federal Archives, 1936-37 ; 
Legal Assistant, Law Department, Town of Montclair, N. J., 1940-42; Commis- 
sioned Officer, U. S. Navy, 1942-46. Association member since 1947; Chapter 
President, 1954-56; Chapter Executive Committee, 1949-54. 


DISTRICT X 


L. THorp, Economics, Amherst College 

Born, 1899. A.B., Amherst College, 1920; A.M., University of Michigan, 1921; 
Ph.D., Columbia University, 1924; LL.D., Marietta (Ohio) College, 1935, Am- 
herst College, 1949, Albright College, 1950. Instructor, University of Michigan, 
1920-21; Instructor, Amherst College, 1921-22, Professor, 1926-34, Professor 
and Director of Merrill Center for Economics since 1952. Research Staff, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1923-33; Chief Statistician, New York 
State Board of Housing, 1925-26; Economist, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1935-45; 
Trustee in reorganization, Associated Gas and Electric Corporation, 1940-46; Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1933-34; Chairman, Advisory 
Council, N.R.A., 1934-35; Economic Adviser to Secretary of Commerce, 1939 
40; Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 1945-52; American 
Representative, U.N. Economic and Social Council, 1947-50; Second Lieutenant, 
U. S. Army Infantry, 1918. Member, American Civil Liberties Union. Associa- 
tion member since 1930. 


LEONARD W. Lasaree, History, Yale University 
3orn, 1897. B.A., Williams College, 1919; M.A., Yale University, 1923, Ph.D., 
1926; Litt.D., Williams College, 1955, Bucknell University, 1955, Franklin 
College, 1956; Franklin and Marshall College, 1956. Instructor, The Milford 
School, 1920-22; Instructor, Yale University, 1924-27, Assistant Professor, 
1927-38, Associate Professor, 1938-42, Professor since 1942; Carnegie Visiting 
’rofessor, University of Durham (England), 1929-30. Second Lieutenant, U. S. 
Army Air Service, 1918-19. Association member since 1928; Chapter President, 
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Central Office Notes 


With the beginning of the academic year, the Central Office has 
received promising indications from the membership of vigorous activity 
and interest in the affairs of the Association. Requests for material to 
be used in membership drives have been received in unprecedented num- 
bers ; correspondence has increased noticeably ; and acceptances of com- 
mittee appointments have demonstrated a vital interest in the work of 
the Association. 


Membership Trends 


In addition to the local membership drives already mentioned, 
numerous activities have been carried forward in the Central Office to 
stimulate an increase in the membership. Assistance has been given to 
chapters in soliciting the membership not only of new faculty appointees, 
but also of established faculty members who have not joined the Associa 
tion. The reinstatement of former members is also being sought. Those 
at all institutions having enough Active members to form a chapter are 
being urged to organize one. Members at institutions where there are 
fewer than the seven members required to form a chapter are being en- 
couraged to increase the membership to the necessary minimum. Corre- 
spondence by the Central Office to secure members at institutions where 
the Association is so far unrepresented has met with a considerable 
measure of success. 

These Notes are being written too early to supply complete figures 
reflecting these efforts. From January 1 through October 31, 1956, 
receipts from dues were $202,497.14 as compared to $189,095.43 during 
the same period in 1955. The number of nominations of new members, 
published in the four issues of the Bulletin in 1956, stands at 3113, com- 
pared to 1506 in the four issues of 1955. The number of resignations 
from January 1 through October was 1233 in 1956, compared to 1244 in 
1955. 

Forty-third Annual Meeting 

The Association’s Forty-third Annual Meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City on April 26 and 27, 1957 promises to rival 
the 1956 St. Louis meeting in the significance of the matters to arise. 


In addition to important reports of Committee A investigations which 
are indicated below, recommendations from Committee O and the Council 
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with respect to constitutional changes will come under discussion. In 
place of the annual dinner, the parallel group sessions which were com- 
menced last year will take place on the evening of the 26th. An im- 
proved system of pre-registration will, it is believed, avoid the pre- 
meeting delay which occurred last April; and the seating of delegates 
apart from others in attendance, which is planned, should facilitate the 
discussion and vote-taking. Highlights of the program will be con- 
veyed in due season to chapter presidents and secretaries, and to the 
members along with their ballots and bills for dues in mid-January. 


Change in Council Membership 


Professor Curt J. Ducasse, who resigned from membership on the 
Council last spring because of other duties, has just been replaced through 
the election by the Council of Philip Taft, Professor of Economics at 
Brown University. Professor Taft will serve: during the current year, 
for the balance of Professor Ducasse’s term. Professor Taft was born 
in 1902. His specialty is labor relations, including labor arbitration, and 
he has done work for the federal Social Security Board. He has been 
a member of the Brown University faculty since 1936, and became a 
member of the Association in 1945. He is one of the authors of “A 
History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932,” published in 1935, 
and has writted other books and articles. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


The principal item on the agenda of the November 16 and 17 
meeting of the Association’s Council, which will be reported in the next 
issue of the Bulletin, was the recommendations of Committee O con- 
cerning changes in the Association’s Constitution and By-Laws. Com- 
mittee O met in Chicago on October 20 and 21, with President White, 
Dr. Rorabacher, and Dr. Fuchs in attendance. Its recommendations, 
which were completed, have been made the subject of Chapter Letters 
and will be published with the Council’s own recommendations in the 
Spring issue of the Bulletin. 


Committees 


Talcott Parsons, Professor of Social Relations at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was a member of last year’s Special Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, has accepted 
membership on Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3y action of the Council, taken by mail ballot, the list of committees 
has been expanded and the assignment of each committee has been 
defined in a statement which becomes, in effect, an outline of the range 
of the Association’s current activities. The Council’s statement, together 
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with a list of new committee appointments, will be printed in the Spring 
issue of the Bulletin. Important additions to the list of committees are 
Committee B on Professional Standards and Ethics and Committee C 
on College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure Matters 


A report upon a situation at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, pre- 
pared by an investigating committee which visited that institution in June, 
1956, appears elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. Inquiry into an- 
other situation of several years’ standing, on which a report was ex- 
pected to be published in this issue, is still in progress; the report should 
be completed before the next issue goes to press. A hearing on October 
31 in a dismissal case at an institution in the Southeast was attended by 
an observer for the Association, Professor Rinaldo C. Simonini, Jr., 
of Longwood College. A committee will be sent to an institution in the 
Rocky Mountain region to investigate a tenure situation and submit a 
report. Four committee visits for supplementary inquiries into cases 
partially covered in last Spring’s Special Committee report are being 
scheduled for the fall and early winter. Three other committee investiga- 
tions into dismissals produced by faculty members’ invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment are also in prospect. 

The professional staff has completed its survey of the files of all aca- 
demic freedom and tenure cases since 1949. A report upon the disposi- 
tion of these cases appears elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletw. 

The General Secretary, in collaboration with Committee A, is 
inviting Association members to serve on District panels as previously 
suggested by Committee O and authorized by the Council. These panel 
members will be available for preliminary inquiries or investigations into 
freedom and tenure incidents in their Districts. 


Alterations in the Central Office 


Two areas of the fourth floor of the American Council on Educa- 
tion building, which the Association occupies as its office, have been 
altered for use as office space. These changes will permit the Association 
to sub-let three additional rooms on the floor, thus increasing the Asso- 
ciation’s revenue. The lobby opposite the elevator has also been air- 
conditioned to permit placing a receptionist and telephone operator there. 
3y these means, the total amount of space suitable for occupancy has 
been enlarged, in anticipation of future Association expansion. 


Meetings and Conferences 


President White, Professor W. T. Laprade of Duke University, and 
Professor ]. Edward Gerald of the University of Minnesota represented 
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the Association at the annual meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Chicago on October 11 and 12. Professor Gerald, on behalf 
of the Association, attended a meeting on October 10 in Chicago, called 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Education to discuss a forthcoming 
Advertising Council campaign in behalf of higher education in the 
United States. 

On October 9, Dr. Fuchs attended a conference of officers of educa- 
tional organizations with Dean Elvis Stahr, the recently appointed staff 
director of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. The conference was called by the United States Office of 
Education. Dr. Middleton represented the Association at a meeting of 
the National Civil Liberties Clearing House on October 9. Dr. Fuchs 
has been appointed co-chairman of the 1957 conference of the Clearing 
House, of which the Association is a member. The conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C., March 28 and 29, 1957. 


Staff Travel and Professional Activities 


During the fall, the members of the staff filled numerous speaking 
engagements. Dr. Fuchs spoke to the faculty of Pratt Institute on the 
afternoon of October 11, and on the evening of that day addressed the 
representatives of chapters in the surrounding area, with the chapter at 
Pratt Institute serving as host. Dr. Fuchs filled other speaking engage- 
ments with the following chapters during the fall and early winter: Duke 
University, with representatives from surrounding chapters, on October 
29; Smith College, with neighboring chapters represented, on November 
1; University of Oklahoma on November 8; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, with representatives from chapters in the area, on 
November 10; Arizona State College and neighboring chapters on 
November 12; University of California at Los Angeles and surround- 
ing chapters on November 13; Pennsylvania State University on Decem- 
ber 7; and University of Michigan on December 13. 

Dr. Shannon attended a dinner meeting of the University of Mary- 
land Chapter on October 19. He addressed the Chapter of Westmar 
College, with representatives of other chapters in Iowa, on November 6. 
He also spoke at a meeting in Kansas City on November 8, to consider 
the formation of a Missouri State Conference, at the Illinois State Con- 
ference, in Peoria, on November 10 and at Skidmore College on Novem- 
ber 30. 

Dr. Rorabacher addressed the Metropolitan New York Conference 
on October 6 at the Baruch School of Business in New York City. Dr. 
Fidler filled speaking engagements with the Chapter of Maryland 
State Teachers College at Towson on October 2, and with the Gettys- 
burg College Chapter on October 16. Dr. Middleton addressed new 
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chapters at the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College on November 
9 and at Maryland State College on November 30, and spoke at the 
University of West Virginia on December 6. 


Inaugurations and Dedications 


The Association was invited to send delegates to inaugurations at 
several institutions. Professor Harriet E. O’Shea, of Purdue University, 
a member of the Council, attended the ceremonies installing President 
David Dodds Henry at the University of Illinois. Professor Robert G. 
Marshall, of Wells College, attended the inauguration of the Reverend 
Lewis Melbourne Hirshson as President of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges. Dean C. J. Pietenpol, of Davidson College, represented the 
Association at the inauguration of President Willa Beatrice Player at 
Bennett College. Dr. William P. Fidler, of the Central Office, attended 
the ceremonies at Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 
in honor of President Grellet Collins Simpson. Professor William L. 
Tayler, of Dickinson College, attended the inauguration of General 
Willard Stewart Paul as President of Gettysburg College. Professor 
Robert C. Le Clair, of The Principia, attended the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Louis Vernon Caine at Illinois College. Professor T. C. Geary, of 
the University of South Dakota, was the Association’s representative at 
the inauguration of Dr. Harry Henry Kalas as president of Westmar 
College. 

Three members of the professional staff of the Central Office 
attended the special meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held in connection with the dedication of that 
Association’s new building in Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association Centennial 


The National Education Association will celebrate its centennial in 
1957, using the theme, “An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward.” 
Organizations of all kinds are asked to observe a ““Teacher’s Minute” as a 
salute to teachers at their meetings nearest to April 4, 1957. 


Editor’s Notes 


Creeping Improvement 


We lifted this one out of the daily flow of Committee A correspond- 
ence. It is from a copy of a letter written by a university president ti 
a member of the faculty : 


In answer to your third question, about the length of the period of 
prior notice of non-continuance, may I say that this question is at present 
under consideration by the Trustees’ Committee on Tenure. I believe 
that this is one of the points on which the old regulations on tenure varied 


somewhat from the . . . definitions of the AAUP. While I do not have 


any final statement from the Trustees’ Committee on this issue, it is, | 
believe, the interest of the Board to cast these new regulations within the 
policy of the AAUP. If this is followed, their recommendations would 
probably be for a year’s notice rather than our previous date of Jan. 1. 
This is a not unusual example of what the Central Office workers know 
has been quietly going on for years, during which the Association, work- 
ing inside academic circles by professional methods, has constantly kept 
the pressure on administrative officers and trustees for the acceptance of 
the principles we know are sound. Moral: It would be most unfortu- 
nate if, under the nagging of a few impatient members, the Association 
should abandon or weaken a method of improving the conditions of 
professional service which is just now gaining momentum—a method 
based on community of purpose among the several elements concerned ; 
and if it should begin all over again, with methods implying a basic con- 
flict of interests, if not actually “class warfare.” Those who view our 
problem in this way are few, but are to be reckoned with. Actually, the 
Association has accomplished more for the recognition of its principles 
than even the best-informed members always realize, and such recogni- 
tion is increasing at a rate to surprise the most experienced. 


Advertising 


In a report published in the spring of 1956, the Association’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Publications recommended “all-out solicitation of 
advertising” for the Bulletin. Looking toward an expanded advertising 
program, the Association has engaged an advertising representative, Dr. 
Henry J. Klaunberg, whose address is 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Dr. Klaunberg has had extensive experi- 
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ence in advertising, particularly with professional journals. He is en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of the Bulletin as an advertising medium, 
and has started energetically on the solicitation of likely prospects. 
Results should appear in the Spring, 1957 issue. 


2 
Price of Progress 


An article in the October issue of College English discusses the 
yrospects for television in college education, and in doing so makes clear 
5 Ss 
that the new pedagogy will bring new problems. Items: 


Should faculty members who appear on educational television pro- 
grams be paid extra, or consider such service as analogous to committee 
work, to be contributed gratis ? 

If they are paid, should it be on a basis of academic credit, and if so, 
how is credit for instruction by television to be equated with ordinary 
teaching and research? 

\Vhen instruction is given by television, what becomes of class- 
room privacy, with its “privileged” teacher-student relationship? Will 
administrators who watch the performance be spying on the teachers? 
Will outsiders, uninformed in the subject, who happen to catch a frac- 
tion of a single program, perchance misconstrue a teacher’s views on a 
controversial subject ? 

May we not develop a “star system,” and confuse the criteria for 
promotion? 

Such questions should reassure those who fear that the Association is in 
danger of solving all the professional problems and having to go out 
of business. 


Better Mousetrap 


The summer and autumn months of 1956 brought an extraordinary 
number of requests for permission to use items in the Bulletin—eighteen 
to be exact. Since about half of these requests referred to articles 
published from one to eight years ago, it seems that the Bulletin is not 
only read, but reread. The following permissions were given: 

“Some Reflections Concerning University Administration,” by John 
Dale Russell (Autumn, 1949): a story therefrom to be used in an 
article in a small brochure to be published by The Catholic University 
of America. 

“Head of the Department,” by H. L. Creek (Spring, 1950): to be 
mimeographed for use by students in a course in Cases in Human 
Relations. 

“Liberal Education for Business and Industry,” by H. W. Prentiss, 
Jr. (Autumn, 1952): excerpts therefrom to be used in a Handbook of 
Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. 

“Youth and Lady Macduff,” by Marie Syrkin (Summer, 1954) : to 
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be reprinted in The Use of English, a British quarterly “designed for 
those who teach English to boys and girls aged 9-19.” 

“The Ends of Education,” by Herbert P. Woodward (Autumn, 
1954): to be reprinted in a freshman composition textbook. 

“Orientation Practices for New College Faculty Members,” by 
Robert O. Stripling (Winter, 1954-55): to be used by the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, Department of Secondary and Higher Education. 

“Fable of the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” by Loy E. Davis 
(Summer, 1955): to be reprinted in a freshman composition textbook. 

“How to be Efficient with Fewer Violins” (Autumn, 1955): to be 
reprinted in a book intended as an introduction to the social sciences. 

“*Sincerel yours,’ ” by J. Hal Connor and George P. Clark (Winter, 
1955): noticed, with excerpts, in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
January 26, 1956. 

“The Usefulness of the Impossible,” by Billy E. Goetz (Summer, 
1956): to be quoted in the “Memorabilia Mathematica” column of the 
Mathematics Teacher (official organ, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics ). 

“Objectives of Higher Education in America,” by William E. Brit- 
ton (Summer, 1956): to be mimeographed and distributed in a gradu- 
ate course in Administration in a Midwestern university. 

“The Library,” by Robert C. Wylder (Autumn, 1956): to be 
reprinted in the Library Journal. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan Baker 
(Autumn, 1956): to be mimeographed for classroom use in a Mid- 
western university. 

Idem: to be mimeographed for a class in Methods of Research in 
a Midwestern university. 

Idem: to be mimeographed for a special class in English for U. S. 
Army officers. 

Idem: to be lithoprinted for the use of “about 100 persons interested 
in simple writing.” 

Idem: to be included in “an anthology of readings for courses in 
communications skills.” 

“The Meaning of Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility 
for Students,” by The American Civil Liberties Union (Autumn, 1956) : 
to be reprinted in the Autumn issue of the Literary Bulletin, a periodical 
with “100% student circulation” in an Eastern college. 


Publicity for Higher Education 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., an impressively 
officered and directed organization, announces that the Advertising 
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Council has agreed to conduct a nation-wide campaign in the “mass 
media” for the purpose of increasing public interest in, and support of, 
American higher education. This campaign will start early in 1957 and 
will utilize the voluntary services and facilities contributed by advertis- 
ing agencies, communications industries, and national advertisers. 


Ghosts 


We have received the following letter from a member of the As- 
sociation : 


Dear Dr. Shannon: 

As you know, of course, there are colleges and universities who now 
offer courses in Ghostwriting. In my thinking, ghosting remains a 
matter of questionable ethics, and I wonder at the propriety of its study 
in college curricula, since I have always taken it for granted that one 
collegiate mission, in addition to mere instruction and trades training, is 
the elucidation and perpetuation of high ideals and ethics. I know, of 
course, that ghosting comes snugly into the “it’s being done” category ; 
but so too does soa “Te icing, yet | think that no college offe rs “Evaluating 
Equine Ancestry” “Unde rstanding the Pari- -mutuels. 

I wonder Cig Bulletin readers “might react to the following moot 
but plausible case. 


The Case of Floyd Flotson 


Floyd Flotson, a second semester junior at Gigantic University, is 
a solid citizen in high standing with his professors and fellow students 
alike. Mr. Flotson hires “Hollywood Spooks, Inc.” to supply him with 
his final project for ghostwriting (Logo; graphy 302, MWF, 10:00, Prof. 
Isocrates). Mr. Flotson hires “Spooks” for two reasons: (a) He is 
so busy with his official responsibilities as Junior Class President that 
he has not time to prepare this final speech, and (b) even had he the 
time, he would be unable to produce better than a grade “C” speech. 
This would be unsatisfactory, because he needs a “C” average to stay in 
office and lead the Junior Prom, and he must have at least a “B” i 
ghostwriting to balance his certain “D” in math. 

Money is no object with “Spooks,” and they come through with a 
dilly. On merit, the talk is terse as Lincoln, colorful as Ingersoll, and of 
an intellectual meat and quality to challenge and inspire Churchill to 
one last great effort. Further, “Spooks” supplies Mr. Flotson with a 
slow-playing record of appropriate background mood music, visual aids 
in glow paint, and a visual aids property handler with the management 
skill of a Chinese stage hand. On the basis of this superb ghosted speech, 
Floyd receives an “A” in Ghostwriting and wins, as a prize, all expenses 
paid, the opportunity to spend his senior year at Oxford. 

Now Quaere: Has Floyd done anything wrong? 

Yours truly, 
Paul R. Beall 


— 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 


affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 


affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 


members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

iministrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 


The censured a 


below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
I - 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsylvania) December, 1939 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Kansas City December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Winthrop College May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

University of California April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, p. 75) 

North Dakota Agricultural College April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 

The Ohio State University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

University of Oklahoma April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 69-70) 

Rutgers University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Saint Louis University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 108-129) 

Temple University April, 1956 


(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 79-80) 


M embership 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on 
the faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists oi 
the established regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association), and to present or recent grad- 
uate students of those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination form, 
have it signed by an already Active member, and send it to the Central 
Office. When eligibility has been established there, the nominee’s name 
is published in the next issue of the quarterly Bulletin, and, barring a 
sustained protest from the membership, his election to membership by 
the Committee on Admission of Members takes place about six week} 
after such publication. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year 
(January 1 through December 31). The membership of nominees 
whose names are published in the Spring or Summer issue of the 
Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The 
membership of nominees whose names are published in the Autumn or 
Winter issues of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the 
following year unless the nominee requests that his membership become 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. 


Classes of Membership 
Membership by Nomination and Election 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching 
and/or research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher 
or other acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution 
(one on the lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
associations subject to modification by the Association). Annual dues 
are $7.50. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved insti- 
tution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 


| 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate 
membership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship, which is exempt from dues. An Emeritus member may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at the special rate of $1.00 a year. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice to the Central 
Office of his wish. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives the 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should 
not go through the processes of nomination and election again, but 
should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. The only 
requirement for reinstatement beyond such a request is the payment of 
any dues (never more than one year’s assessment) owing at the time 
membership was terminated. 


Nominations for Membership 

The following 610 nominations for Active membership and 12 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be 
addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Admission of 
Members. The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary 
purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the 
Committee on Admission of Members questions concerning the technical 
eligibility of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution 
of the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed with 
the General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


N 
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Membership 


Initial List of Nominations’ 
Active 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, (Arkansas), Adolph L. Reed; 
Alabama College, Lawrence Edwards; Alabama State College, Wellington H. 
Coston, Simon W. Walker; University of Alabama, George R. Abernathy, Jr., 
Robert E. Johnson, Lawrence E. Smith; American International College, Richard 
C. Sprinthall; American University, John W. Devor, Dorothy H. Spitz; Amherst 
College, William M. Hexter, Francis B. Randall; Arizona State College (Flag- 
staff), Robert L. Stevens; University of Arkansas, James J. Hudson. 

Beloit College, Marion K. Stocking; Boise Junior College, J. Roy Schwartz; 
Bowling Green State University, Robert J. Keefe; Bradley University, Charles 
N. Micarelli, Harold A. Moore; Butler University, Stanley Chipper. 

University of California, Michel Loeve; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
William W. Cooper, Ferdinand Lundberg, Thomas R. Meehan; Chicago City 
Junior College (Wright Branch), Norman Britan, William E. Fields, Joseph W. 
Harney; The City College (Baruch School of Business), Louis Levy, Edward 
W. Mammen, Charles Martin, James V. Sullivan, Stanley B. Tunick; Colby 
Junior College for Women, David Siesicki; Colorado College, Robert Z. Brown, 
William J. Freitas, James Johnson, Yvette Ottenga, Charles J. Warner; Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Eugenia J. McClure; Columbia University, Dala Scott; 
Teachers College of Connecticut, Frederick McKone, Albert Smart. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, William H. Holaday; David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Robert Kendrick, Lewis S. Maiden; Delta State College, Walter R. Cop- 
pedge, Betty L. Donald, Marion Ware; Denison University, DeWitte T. Holland; 
DePauw University, Darrell H. Gooch, John L. Shover, Milton Trusler; Des 
Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Jen-yah Hsie; Dickinson 
College, James W. Carson; Doane College, James G. Bastian, John Claude 
Schuder. 

East Carolina College, Lawrence F. Brewster, Claris Glick, Martin Golds- 
worth; Elmira College, Thomas A. Montgomery. 

Fairleign Dickinson University, Nancy Ann Edwards, Herbert G. Gutman; 
University of Florida, Benkt Wennberg. 

Georgia State College of Business Administration, James H. Lemly; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, William Enneis, Jr.. John A. Hammes; Grays Harbor Col- 
lege, Elmer E. Hunt, Jr.; Grinnell College, C. Edwin Gilmour; Gulf Park 
College, Harriett G. Smith. 

Harris Teachers College, James Arthur Crouch, Jr.; Hebrew Teachers 
College, Jacques K. Mikliszanski, Moses J. Steiner; Hiram College, Edward 
Dyer, Ambrose J. deFlumere, James K. Gottshall; University of Houston, 
Arthur B. Smith, Jr.; Howard University, Maria Alter. 

University of Illinois, Edward S. Berry, Jr.. Homer Schmitt, Morris Weit- 
man; University of Illinois (Chicago Professional Colleges), Max Samter; 
Indiana University, Robert D. Hapgood, Terence Martin, Tatiana Sklanczenko; 
Iowa State College, Lotte Arnrich, A. Gordon Ball. 

The Johns Hopkins University, John C. Harvey, John Walton. 

Kansas City Kansas Junior College, Neal E. Evans; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Herbert P. Rumford; Kenyon College, David Ryeburn. 

Lake Erie College, Ernest S. Falbo, Parviz Chahbazi, Robert Nugent, Wil- 
liam M. Peterson; Lambuth College, Arthur E. Evans; Langston University, 


*See Supplementary List, pp. 755-759. 
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Albert M. Thompson; Lehigh University, Eli Schwartz; Limestone College, 
Esther Rigby; Lincoln University (Missouri), Fay T. Carter; Lindenwood 
College, Walter M. Beattie, Jr.. Mary Alice Gildehaus, Robert L. McLeod, Jr., 
Dorothy Schneider; Long Island University, Bernard J. Brener, Florence Miller, 
Robert D. Spector, Philip Wolitzer; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
Frances Halm, Caesar B. Moody; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Robert C. 
Snyder; University of Louisville, Paul J. Christian; Loyola University (Illinois), 
James D. Barry; Lynchburg College, Clifford E. Myers. 

Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Louis T. Cox, Jr., Eunice K. 
Crabtree, Nicholas Geriak, John B. Mitchell, William F. Nugent, Stanley M. 
Pollack, Marvin C. Volpel; University of Maryland, Joseph C. Biddix, William 
L. Graham; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), Stephanie 
O. Husek, Edward C. Swenson; Central Michigan College, Norman C. Dietz, 
Arthur Fish, Joseph B. Jenks, J. Harold Smith, Arthur E. Waterman; Eastern 
Michigan College, James M. Barnes, Albert Schaffer; Middlebury College, 
William J. Martz; Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead), William E 
Gillis; Mississippi State College, Joseph H. Bruening; University of Mississippi, 
Albert L. Rhodes, William T. Sanders, Harold J. Youcis; Central Missouri 
State College, Robert Moore; Northeast Missouri State College, Midred E. Ross; 
Montgomery Junior College, Evelyn M. Hurlburt; Mount Holyoke College, 
Robert Bryant, Lore Metzger; Muhlenberg College, John G. Voyatzis; Murray 
State College, Clell T. Peterson. 

Nazareth College, Leo J. Hertzel; University of Nebraska, James C. Olson; 
University of Nevada, Walter A. S. Smith; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Trenton), Patrick D. Hazard, Herman M. Ward; New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology, Marx Brook, Kay R. Brower, S. Joshua Buckwold; 
University of New Mexico, Ezra W. Geddes; State University of New York— 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred, Hugh D. Chamberlain, Charles 
R. Myers, Jr.. Wanda A. Socha; Downstate Medical Center, Leonard Procita; 
Teachers College at Oneonta, Robert H. Bohlke; Teachers College at Plattsburg, 
Anne V. Armstrong; Upstate Medical Center, Thomas S. Szasz. 

New York University, C. Michael Adragna, Eda Lou Walton; North Caro- 
lina State College, Sheldon G. Lowry; Northwestern University, Howard R. 
Sacks; University of Notre Dame, Raymond Francis Cour. 

University of Oklahoma, Jacklyn Faulkner, Alphonse J. Fritz, William Gon- 
zales, George Harjan, Samuel Krislovy; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
L. Charles Pierce; Oregon State College, Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka. 

Pasadena College, Warren B. Martin; Peabody Institute of the City of Balti- 
more, Sidney S. Forrest; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro), 
Esther Campbell; Pennsylvania State University, Lee B. Sechrest; University 
of Pennsylvania, William A. Ericson, Adolph C. Gorr, Emil Grosswald, Harry 
M. Martin, John H. Norton; Presbyterian College, Norman Macleod; Princeton 
University, Harold Stein; University of Puerto Rico, Elmer Olivieri-Cintron; 
College of Puget Sound, Jean S. Bowers; Purdue University, Irving Morrissett, 
Thomas R. Palfrey, Jr. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, William H. Pease; University of Rhode 
Island, Calvin H. Brainard, Richard R. Griffith, John S. Klein, Herbert S. Lourie, 
Robert K. McConnell, Jr., Rudolph Pinola; Rochester Institute of Technology, 
James E. Yockel; Rutgers University, James Macris. 

Sacramento State College, Russell L. Bohr; St. Lawrence University, Edward 
Clark, John J. Kinney; St. Mary’s College of California, Phillip B. Petersen; 
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San Antonio College, Clagette Blake; Santa Monica City College, Norma 
Nyquist; Sarah Lawrence College, Emma C. Llewellyn, Leonie F. Sachs, Wolf- 
gang Spitzer; School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Richard Keane; Shaw 
University, Madelyn E. Watson; Shepherd College, Robert S. Auerbach, Ralph 
B. Church, James S. Hafer, Kenneth Riley, William R. Simpson, Robert W. 
Smith, James Herbert Wildeboor; Simmons College, Virginia L. Bratton; 
South Carolina State College, Ira B. Davis; Spelman College, Lilla J. Finch; 
Stephens Coilege, Dale Womble; Susquehanna University, Jane F. Barlow. 

University of Tampa, Robert J. Dew, Jr., Eustasio Fernandez, Harold A 
Heiser, Jesse L. Keene, Donald R. Miller; East Tennessee State College, Henry 
Linsert; University of Tennessee, Edward Henderson; Transylvania College, 
Lucy Fisk, Rodney M. Hays, R. Chontrelle Layson; Tulane University, Edward 
A. Bilodeau. 

U. S. Naval Postgraduate Schoo!, Edmund A. Milne, Richard A. Reinhardt; 
Upsala College, Louisa Fanale, John L. Lindquist. 

Vermont Junior College, Joseph A. Corey; University of Vermont, John H. 
Bland; Villanova University, James J. Cleary; Medical College of Virginia, 
Sidney Solomon; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Paul W. Silver; University of 
Virginia, WW. Parker Ans!ow, Jr.; University of Virginia (Mary Washington 
College), Jack B. Thomas. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Lester C. Lewis; Wayne University, C. Norman 
Guice, Samuel Halperin, Henry Herrmann; Waynesburg College, Herbert 
Siegel; Wesleyan University, Herbert W. Hoskins, Jr.. Donald D. O'Dowd, 
Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr.,. Raymond Rendall, Jr., Alex W. Szogyi, Donald L. 
Torrence; West Liberty State College, Melvern Hobart Berry, W. Wallace 
Cayard, Norman B. Moyes, Kenneth W. Rarey, William R. Willis, David Zitser ; 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, James L. Allison, William Lee Thomas 
Crocker, Howard S. Decker, George Marlow Everhart, Reuben J. Grim, Peter 
H. Olden, Lavada Ratliff, Ruth M. St. Clair, Wendell C. Silvius, William B. 
Smith; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Sidney T. Davis, Keith N. Richwine, 
John D. Shaver; Western College for Women, Thomas A. Bisson; Western 
Maryland College, Agatino J. Giunta; Western Reserve University, Ruth M. 
Anderson; Wilkes College, Thomas L. Connolly, Hugo V. Mailey; Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Rose Sterling, Robert Wickware. 

Yankton College, Mary E. Fiore, Evelyn Hohf. 


Junior 


American University, Omar Adra; Colgate University, Ronald Gottesman; 
University of Colorado, Anne Mathews; The Johns Hopkins University, Jesse 
Levitt. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 282 nominations for Active membership 
and 4 nominations for Junior membership. The following 328 nomina- 
tions for Active membership and 8 nominations for Junior membership 
were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The combined 
lists total 610 and 12, as previously stated. 
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Active 


Adelphi College, Henrietta M. Ament, Anthony J. Bonanno, Bayard H. 
Brattstrom, D. Nora Gallagher, Joseph Goldman, Richard A. Leavitt, Elizabeth 
W. Leonard, Eva M. Merrett; Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 
(Arkansas), Tilman C. Cothran; Alabama State College, Alfred L. Stevenson; 
University of Alabama, Pauline H. Barton, Daisy W. Bell, Sarah Browning, 
Martha Day Burks, John H. Burton, Irving N. Eustis, Raymond D. Fowler, 
James L. Howell, George Katz, Henry C. Miller, Jr., Harry Redman, Jr., Harry 
D. Richardson, Joseph S. Rowland, Mrs. L. A. Woodman; Allegheny College, 
James S. Smoot; Amherst College, James Nicol, Laurence E. Wilson; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, George M. Brown, Melvin E. Hecht, Thomas J. McCleneghan, 
Ervin M. Schmutz; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Milton L. 
Baughn; Arkansas State College, Howard Baker; University of Arkansas, Mary 
M. Burton, Wincie Ann Carruth, John E. Drevdahl, Wilson W. Kimbrough, Jr., 
Robbye Woods Kinkade, Ann Riley, Jacob Sacks, Darrell L. Spriggs, Frances 
Wood; Athens College, Barbara Janet Brooks, James A. Montgomery, John W. 
Ramsden; Augustana College (Illinois), Raymond A. Grossman. 

Ball State Teachers College, Neal Coil, Richard Hoops, Pose M. Lamb, Jon 
S. Lawry; Baylor University, Mary P. Moore; Boston University, Alan Spitzer; 
Bowdoin College, Clement E. Vose; Bradley University, Geneva Andrews, 
Robert E. Andrews, Robert Foy; University of Bridgeport, D. B. Gowin, 
George L. Newsome, Carroll W. Palmer; Brooklyn College, Mary Anastasio, 
Allen B. Sitnon, Madeline C. Yourman; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Jerry 
Shmoys; Bucknell University, Philip M. Withim. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Hal T. Wilmeth; Carroll College 
(Wisconsin), Maurice A. Parkinson, Dorothy S. Steinmetz; Centenary College 
of Louisiana, Elwood B. Traylor; Central State College (Ohio), Oscar M. 
Henry; Chatham College, William J. Keefe, Chicago Teachers College, Frederic 
C. Berezin; The City College, John E. Unterecker; The City College (Baruch 
School of Business), John Bauer, Hedwig Reinhardt, Ilma L. Sands, Robert K. 
Stranathan; Coe College, John C. Rensenbrink; Colby Junior College for 
Women, Anne Eveline Coghlan, Alice Nan Gibbons; Colorado College, Manuel 
M. Davenport; Columbia University, Maurice Rosenberg; Concordia Teachers 
College, John W. Klotz; Teachers College of Connecticut, Randolph C. Aurell, 
Josephine Barton, John C. Hunter, Luda Piecka; Converse College, Charles R. 
Halsted; Culver-Stockton College, William Spencer Johnson, J. Leslie Pierce. 

University of Delaware, Grant K. Goodman; Delta State College, Wilson 
Davis, John D. Gannon; Denison University, Earl E. Eminhizer, Stasys Jonaitis, 
David D. Ketner, Anne Pixley; De Paul University, Arthur J. Mertzke, George 
C. Witteried, Jr.; DePauw University, Robert D. Newton, Jr., Leon Pacala; 
Dickinson College, Kenneth L. Andrew, Barbara B. McDonald, Daniel J. 
McDonald; Duke University, William L. Byrne. 

East Carolina College, H. D. Rowe; Emory University, John R. Ginther, 
Newton C. Hodgson, Miriam M. Howell; Evansville College, Edward L. 
Hauswald, Virgil G. Logan, Robert F. Martin, Edward B. Richards, Leonard 
U. Taylor. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Roslyn Benamy; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, Emily A. Copeland, Howard E. Lewis, Samella S. 
Lewis; Florida State University, Betty W. Bailey, Elizabeth Ann Gardner, Eva 
Myrle Johnson, Ruby A. Johnson, Sara Lavinia de Keni, Horace G. Loftin, John 
W. Neff, Hans S. Plendl, John M. Scheidell, Francis G. Townsend, Howard 
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Wilson; Franklin College of Indiana, Elizabeth Luise Arnold; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Bernard Jacobson, Frederic R. Mattfield; Furman University, 
Wilbur L. Carr, Nora E. Mullens. 

Georgia State College of Business Administration, Francis J. Bridges, 
Thomas D. Cobb, Jon J. Johnston, Frank Kaler, Michael H. Mescon; University 
of Georgia, Robert R. Dince, Jr., John F. McCartney; Grinnell College, Marjorie 
A. Cass, Charles G. Cleaver, Jay C. Williams, Jr.; Gulf Park College, Josephine 
Earnest, Helen A. Picking, Ruth Schreiber. 

Hanover College, Robert E. Bowers; Harris Teachers College, Thomas A. 
Weir; University of Hawaii, Bertha Mueller; Hebrew Teachers College, 
Mordecai Wilensky; Hillyer College, Frank J. Chiarenza; Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, John P. Brown, Marjorie Cloutier, Nicholas V. D'Angelo, 
Howard F. Gallup, Edward Holcombe House, Sherman Roy Krupp, Thomas 
V. W. Luckmann, Derrell F. Payne, Lillian H. Remmel, Shirley E. Swarthout, 
Henri M. Yaker; Hood College, Marguerite Custis; Hunter College, Arnold 
Buchheimer. 

College of Idaho, Margaret Boone, Donald J. Mammen, Ledru A. Williams ; 
North Idaho Junior College, Everett L. Besola, Herschell J. Riebe, Florence 
Stranahan; Illinois Institute of Technology, Peter Chiarull?; Eastern Illinois 
State College, Anthony DeSoto, Betty Hartbank, Martin M. Miess, Edward 
V. Price, James Robertson, Keith A. Smith, Robert Sterling, Robert V. Wharton; 
Northern Illinois State College, George D. Weigel; Western Illinois State 
College, Helen Buckley, Donald Burk, Dorothy J. Graham, Frank Harnish, 
Donald W. Marshall, Lucile New, John P. Runden, James W. Shive, Arnold 
Wendt; Southern Illinois University, Harvey F. Gardner, Douglas L. C. Rennie; 
University of Illinois, Robert G. Bartel, Paul D. Beamer, Wesley C. Becker, R. 
Linn Belford, Colin R. Blyth, Raymond Cattell, Leigh E. Chadwick, Dorothy E. 
Clark, Don E. Dulany, George R. Eadie, Charles W. Ericksen, Hans Frauen- 
felder, Norman T. Hamilton, Thomas C. Hartley, William H. Johnson, Alice 
Jonietz, Ivan R. King, Norman L. Levin, David E. Muller, David A. Page, 
Donald Peterson, Thomas E. Phipps, Robert D. Rawcliffe, Donald J. Shoe- 
maker, Joe C. Sutton, Peter E. Yankwich; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), 
Lenore E. Evans, Alice L. Prasher; Iowa State College, Quentin G. Johnson; 
Ithaca College, Ashur Baizer, David Berman, Willard J. G. Brask, Gordon K. C. 
Chen, John J. Gill, Donna J. Hamilton, Arthur J. Orloske, Robert B. Revere, 
Martin L. Rosenwasser, Robert A. Ryan, Forrest S. Sanders, Michael J. 
Semanitzky, Gene S. Welborn, Isadore Yavits. 

Jackson State College, Angela B. Johnson. 

Kansas State College, Oral B. Mathias; University of Kansas, David W. 
Appel, Richard J. C. Burgener, Dorothy Lane, Austin Ledwith, Eugene Norwood, 
Ethel Reese, Charles Reilly, Harold Rife, Darnell Roaten, Lethem S. Roden; 
University of Kansas City, Morton Goldman, Philip Staudenraus; Eastern 
Kentucky State College, D. J. Carty; University of Kentucky, Henry H. Jack. 

La Grange College, Walter Westafer; Lewis and Clark College, Herbert 
W. Kruger, Christine Pattison; Lincoln University (Missouri), James Frank, 
Gertrude H. Franklin; Los Angeles State College, David Bilovsky, Robert O. 
Hahn, Helen Zimnavoda; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, James R. Hanna; 
University of Louisville, Martin Stevens; Lynchburg College, Dora J. Ashe. 

McNeese State College, Charles A. Wolford; Maryland State Teachers 
College (Towson), William H. Hartley, Oliver H. Laine, Dorothy W. Reeder, 
Edward I. Rubendall; University of Maryland, Harrison T. Meserole; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Boston), Clare L. Martell, Perry Miller; 
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Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), Raymond G. Biggar. 
Beatrice I. Bouchard, Rita L. Couture; Eastern Michigan College, Roberta C. 
Keniston; Michigan College of Mining and Technology, William A. Ruffer; 
Michigan State University, Byron Lee Autrey, Sterling K. Berberian, Larry A. 
Doty, Fred Dowling, Carl F. Frost, James L. Hall, Robert N. Hammer, John 
R. Hurley, Beatrice P. Mangino, Frederick W. Morrissey, Ralph Renwick, Jr.; 
Middlebury College, Joseph Ablow, Chung Ying Chih, George W. Wilson; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorehead), Edwin Blackburn; University 
of Minnesota, Donald P. Duncan, Clare Kanun; Central Missouri State College, 
Frank E. Martin; Northwest Missouri State College, Thomas M. Barker, George 
A. Benz, Charles E. Campbell, Elwyn K. DeVore, Louis M. deGryse, George A. 
Hinshaw, Thelma Long, Marjorie Person, Charles Leo Rivers, Wanda H. 
Walker; University of Missouri, James W. McKinsey; Montana State College, 
Homer N. Metcalf; Monticello College, Charles L. Campbell, Peter Chacharonis, 
H. Jean Grandfield, J. Marguerite Little, Margaret Marlow, Betty M. Mezger, 
Mary C. Morris, Judith Ressencourt, Bonnie Jean Royer, Roberta Steinman, 
Catharine B. Stone; Morningside College, Clinton E. Burris, Philip Clarkson, 
Max Collier, H. Charles Hooks, Albert R. Sellen, Burton D. White. 

University of Nebraska, Louis William Crompton, Thomas M. Franck, 
Robert L. Hough, William G. Leavitt, Shirley Ann Keso, F. Eloise Pool; New 
Haven State Teachers College, Albert E. Semmler; New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology, Antonius J]. Budding; New Mexico Military Institute, 
Daniel S. Day; University of New Mexico, John R. Green. 

State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Eugene D. Jacobson; College for Teachers at Albany, M. I. Berger, 
Norman Greenfeld; Teachers College at New Paltz, Joy Marie Conley. 

New York University, Jerome Berkowitz, Florence Lewis; North Dakota 
State Teachers College (Valley City), Paul R. Henrickson; University of 
Notre Dame, Louis Pierce. 

Ohio University, S. Eric Molin; University of Oklahoma, Philip Clark, 
Omer Rupiper, Harl H. Young; Southern Oregon College of Education, Francis 
D. Haines, Jr. 

College of the Pacific, Charles C. Coffey; Paducah Junior College, Max 
Kaufman; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Slippery Rock), Raymond N 
Evans; Pennsylvania State University, Alfred K. Blackadar, June M. Collins; 
University of Pennsylvania, Murray Murphey; University of Pittsburgh, Robert 
W. Brittell, Maxine Gray, Paul L. McLain, Serafeim P. Masouredis;: Portland 
State College, Ben Padrow. 

Queens College (North Carolina), Anne Gebhardt. 

Roosevelt University, Alva B. Maxey; Rutgers University, Vernon Bryson, 
Robert D. Warth, John P. Zawadsky. 

Sacramento Junior College, Maxson A. Bernoff, Isadore G. Brosin, Oliver 
J. Durand, Stanley J. Johnson, Charles H. Myers, Robley E. Passalacqua, 
Catherine C. Patterson, Carson P. Sheetz, John H. Swan; St. Bonaventure 
University, Maurice R. Cullen, Jr.; San Diego Junior College, William T. 
Cyran, Loomis M. Ganaway, Richard B. Miller, Hubert B. Price: San Diego 
State College, Robert W. Isensee; University of San Francisco, Otto Morgen- 
stern; Sarah Lawrence College, Louise Bégué; Shepherd College, Dale A 
Young; University of South Carolina, William D. Maxwell; University of South 
Dakota, Frank M. Lewis; University of Southern California, Alexander Kosloff: 
Spelman College, Walter L. Wallace; Spring Hill College, Albert S. Foley; 


i 
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Stetson University, Theodore Beiler; Swarthmore College, Samuel L. Hynes; 
Syracuse University, Robert Lundegard. 

University of Tampa, Harold E. Carmony; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Newton W. Cunningham, Roger V. McGee; East Texas State 
Teachers College, Devoy A. Ryan; Thiel College, George C. Reese; Tufts 
University, Robert Katz, Lonie E. Rudd, Robert Sokol; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, Jane Ellen Crowe. 

University of Utah, Claude W. Grant. 

University of Vermont, Janice E. Woodard; Virginia State College, Mildred 
N. Jordan; Virginia State College (Norfolk Division), Rubelia J. Bailey, James 
L. Bryant, Jr., Walter A. Grady, Jerome W. Jones, Clyde McDaniel, Herbert 
A. Marshall, William T. Mercer, Walter S. Mills, Naomi H. Morton, James A. 
Richardson, Geraldine F. Rogers, Carol Raymond Whitaker; University of 
Virginia (Mary Washington College), Ruby C. Harris, Robert G. Templeton, 
John C. Williams. 

Wabash College, Paul C. McKinney; Washburn University of Topeka, 
Paul H. Kopper; Wells College, George E. Beilby, Jr., Edith L. Nagel; Wesleyan 
University, Charles Earl Gasteyer; West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Myllan Smyers, Frank G. Walthall; Western Reserve University, Stefan Mach- 
lup; Wheelock College, Edward W. Ellsworth; Wilkes College, Robert Tener; 
College of William and Mary, Elizabeth Jane Stucky, Lawrence W. Towner; 
Wisconsin State College (Whitewater), Stanley L. Barr; Wittenberg College, 
Mary A. Heimerdinger. 

Yankton College, Floyd A. McClain, Robert Putnam, Harvey E. Van Beek. 


Junior 


Brandeis University, Richard DeHaan; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Joseph H. Schneider; Indiana University, Mamie L. Thompson; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Robert Lee Cooley, John W. Gillis; Tulane University of Louisiana, 
Laurene M. Rafferty; Virginia State College (Norfolk Division), Joseph W. 
3rown; Yankton College, Gretchen Shoemaker. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 341 Active and 20 Junior Members. 
These include those nominations published in the Autumn, 1956 Bulletin. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of California (Santa Barbara), L. C. Breen; Evansville College, 
Jean A. Howard; Georgia State College of Business Administration, Henry 
Thomassen; University of Illinois, Edwin D. Jahiel; Kansas State College, 
Russell G. Drumright; Lake Forest College, Ann Louise Hentz; State Uni- 
versity of New York—Teachers C.\lege at Cortland, Ephraim H. Mizrucki; 
Norwich University, William L. Edgerton; Oklahoma College for Women, 
Freeman H. Beets; South Dakota State College, Philip W. Van Vlack; Temple 
University, Eleanore S. Isard; Union University, Paul G. Blacketor. 


Addresses Unknown 


Communications directed to the following members of the Associa- 
tion, at the latest addresses recorded in this office, have been returned un- 
claimed. The college (C.), university (U.), or institute (1.) after each 
name indicates the latest known institutional connection. 

Information as to where these members may be reached will be 


appreciated. 


Abbott, Martin L., Oglethorpe U. 

Adams, Lucy R., Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical C. 

Agate, George H., U. of MUlinois 

Aldrich, Beverly L., Ball State Teachers C. 

Alpern, Mathew, Pacific U. 

Amato, Anthony, U. of Hawaii 

Andrews, Oliver, Jr., McGill U 

Atkinson, William R., U. of Oklahoma 

Bailey, Ralph G., Westminster C. (Utah) 

Barolin, Marta, U. of New Hampshire 

Barth, George W., Southwestern Louisiana I. 

Barton, Lucy, U. of Texas 

Bay, Bertha A., Loretto Heights C. 

Beaver, Joseph, Harpur C 

Berkowitz, Leonard, Washington U. 

Bernstein, Harry, Elmira C. 

Bleecker, Harrie L., Jr., Cleary C. 

Blethen, Edna, Mississippi Southern C. 

Bork, Albert W., U. of Arizona 

Bowers, Edgar, Duke U. 

Bradford, Margaret, Illinois State Normal U. 

Brady, Carrie E., West Virginia State C. 

Branson, John L., Gulf Park C. 

Brentlinger, Audrey, Skidmore C. 

Breslin, Frederick D., U. of Rhode Island 

Cahn, Harold A., Dickinson C. 

Campsey, Nadine, New Jersey State C. 

Cargill, Drury H., C. of William and Mary 

Carpenter, E. Kenneth, Nichols Junior C. 

Carson, Loftus C., Fisk U. 

Casey, John E., Colorado State C. of Educa- 
tion 

Chang, Pin, Stanford U. 

Chapman, John D., U. of Nebraska 

Charles, Harriet H., Hunter C. 

Christianson, A. Bert, Central Washington 
C. of Education 

Christophersen, Roy A., South Dakota State C. 

Chui, Edward F., U. of Hawaii 

Claffey, Paul J., Catholic U. of America 

Clark, Elizabeth B., New Milford High School 
(Conn.) 

Claydon, Arthur, Keystone Junior C. 

Clayton, Frederick, U. of Rhode Island 

Cocutz, John T., Georgia State C. of Business 
Administration 

Cooper, Sherod M., Jr., Westminster C. (Pa.) 

Corcoran, John J., Sweet Briar C. 

Coxe, Louis O., U. of Minnesota 

Crakes, Willard F., Hobart and William 
Smith C. 


Crook, Wilfrid H., Colgate U. 

Cross, John C., C. of William and Mary 

Cross, Lois, Shepherd C. 

Daiber, Franklin C., U. of Delaware 

Dallas, Sherman F., Indiana U. 

Dauwalter, Kurt A., Seton Hall U. 

Davis, Earle A., Jr., West Liberty State ( 

Davis, Mark, Moravian C. 

Davis, Walter R., Dickinson C. 

Day, Dorothy, MacMurray C. 

DeLuca, E. Albert, St. Vincent C 

Dennis, David M., Nebraska State Teachers C. 
(Wayne) 

Di Pietro, Alphonso J., West Liberty State C 

Dmohowski, Stanley J., Boston C. 

Dolecki, Joseph F., Northern State Teachers © 

Donald, Mary J., U. of New Hampshire 

Doss, Virginia, U. of Florida 

Drennon, Herbert N., U. of Kentucky 

Dudley, Helen E., U. of Idaho 

Duerell, Elna M., Willcox High School (Ariz.) 

Dummett, Clifton, Meharry Medical C. 

Eickelberger, Audrey, Queens C. (N. C.) 

trdos, Paul M., Notre Dame U. 

Estes, Frances L., Rutgers U. 

Eves, Lavinia B., Hunter C. 

F 


alk, Charles J., Occidental C. 
aries, Randolph, City C. of New York 
(Baruch School) 
Farr, James N., New York U. 
Farrere, Helene F., La Grange ( 
Faulkner, O. Lee, West Liberty State © 
Faye, Paul L., U. of Colorado 
Finney, James C., Delaware State C. 
Fisk, George, State C. of Washington 
Fladeland, Betty L., Wells C. 
Foff, Arthur R., San Francisco State C. 
Ford, Vivian M., Southwest Missouri State ( 
Freeman, Charles B. E., Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical U. 
Freese, Frances, Texas Technological C. 
Gabbert, Thomas A., City C. of San Francisco 
Gaither, Lee B., Mississippi State C. 
Gehlke, C. E., Western Reserve U. 
Geiduschek, E. Peter, Yale U. 
George, Marion C., Jr., Maryland State C. 
Gillis, Everett A., Texas Technological C. 
Giordano, Albert J., De Paul U. 
Gilardi, Salvatore G., U. of Rhode Island 
Gillard, Ruth E., Bard C. 
Gittler, Steven, Michigan State U. 
Giuriceo, Marie, Bates C. 


| 
| 


. 


Glenn, Rosemary M., Evansville C. 

Goodman, Henry, Rockford C. 

Gordon, Kenneth, C. of William and Mary 

Gordon, William L., Duke U. 

Graber, Paul A., Coe C. 

Gray, Harold L., C. of William and Mary 

Green, John P., U. of South Dakota 

Gustafson, Mona E., U. of Vermont 

Hall, Barbara, Hood C. 

Halpern, Edward, U. of Massachusetts 

Hamilton, Richard A., U. of Hawaii 

Hannah, Beatrice J., Rockford C. 

Harris, Janice W., Hobart~ and William 
Smith C. 

Harrison, Joseph H., Jr., Alabama Polytech 
nic I, 

Healy, Daty, National C. of Education 

Hendley, Charles D., Tulane U. 

Heppell, Roger C., Bowling Green State U. 

Herman, Nonda, U. of Nebraska 

Herzof, George, Indiana U. 

Hill, William M., Lewis and Clark C. 

Hillbruner, Anthony, Stanford U 

Hirshfeld, Martin A., Moravian C. 

Housman, R. L., Stanford U. 

Howard, Robert J., New York State C. for 
Teachers at Cortland 

Hudson, Evelyn, U. of Oregon 

Hutton, Daniel C., U. of Maryland 

itkin, David B., De Paul U 

Jacoby, Julia, U. of New Mexico 

James, Franklin W., Millsaps C. 

Joachim, Gertrud, U. of Minnesota 

Johannes, Karl, U. of Illinois (Navy Pier) 

Johnson, Roland, U. of Alabama 

Jones, Howell E., U. of Rhode 

Jurgensen, Hans, Quinnipiac C. 

Kabler, Carol, New York State C. for Teach 
ers at Buffalo 

Karson, Sonja, Brooklyn C. 

Kegley, Florence A., Winthrop C. 

Kennedy, William C., Dickinson C. 

Kelley, Arthell, Mississippi State C. for 
Women 

Kelly, Rose S., C. of Puget Sound 

Koblitz, Robert J., Bard C. 

Kollmeyer, Louis A., Wisconsin State C. 
(River Falls) 

Krumbolyz, Helen B., U. of Minnesota 

Kuebler, Roy R., Jr., Dickinson C. 

Kuhn, Wolfgang, U. of Illinois 

Kurrer, Dietrich R., Western C. for Women 

Lanczos, Cornelius, P. of California (Los 
Angeles) 

vane, Jean C., Indiana State Teachers C. 

wassner, Oscar, Rutgers U. (Douglas C.) 

aauber, John F., U. of Oregon 

aughlin, William S., U. of Oregon 

aurence, E. Lucille, Trinity U. 

auro, Lindy L., Dickinson C. 

Leach, James E., Western State C. of Colo 
rado 

Lee, Herbert J., U. of South Dakota 

Levings, Nelson T., Jr., U. of Virginia 

Linton, Ernest, Fisk U. 

Loh, Zung-Nyi, Western C. for Women 

Long, Robert L., Johns Hopkins U. 

MacDonald, Mary B., U. of Minnesota 

McArthur, H. Russell, Central Washington 
C. of Education 

McCartha, Alice P., San Diego State C. 

McCartha, Carl W. [4830 Lindo Paseo, San 
Diego 15, Calif.] 


Island 


— 
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McCarthy, Bernard L., Wisconsin State ( 
(River Falls) 

Macys, Jean M., Hampton I. 

Maffett, Andrew L., Gettysburg C. 

Mally, George W., Olympic Junior C. 

de Mandach, Andre, Central Michigan © 

Mann, Russell P., Idaho State C. 

Manville, Richard H., Michigan State U 

Marbach, A. Herbert, U. of Pennsylvania 

Margolis, Julius, Stanford U. 

Marshall, James F., Whittier C. 

Marty, Dorothy M., Lake Erie C. 

Mayfield, Darwin L., U. of Idaho 

Meeks, Wilkinson, Western Reserve U 

Meyer, John H., Hobart and William Smith ( 

Miller, Fletcher, U. of Minnesota 

Minor, Ainslie B., Rollins ¢ 

Mitchell, Mavis, Queens C. (N. C.) 

Moehl, Karl J., U. of New Hampshire 

Moeller, Warren E., Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Morrill, Charles C., U. of Hlinois 

Moseley, J. Orville B., Morgan State C 

Neyland, Elizabeth, Skidmore C. 

Nichols, Lois E., Southern State C. 

Oden, Bonnie, Berea C. 

Olechovsky, Edward F., Queens C. (N. ©.) 

Olson, Leonard E., Bowling Green State U 

Orel, Harold, U. of Maryland 

Peake, Walter S., U. of California 

Peck, Stephen R., Syracuse U. 

de Pedroso, Jose, Villanova U. 

Pennington, Lee H., Florida Agricultural ar 
Mechanical U. 

Pierce, Donald F., Lake Forest C 

Pinacoli, Valentine, Wheaton C. 

Poole, Lewis A., Ifinois State Normal UU 

Prosch, Harry, Idaho State C. 

Pulling, Hazel A., Texas State C. for Women 

Pullman, Doris E., Rockford C. .. 

Quimby, Chester W., Kentucky Wesleyan ( 

Reichelt, Walter E., U. of South Dakota 

Remley, Dorothy F., U. of Arizona 

Reppert, Lola, Washington U. 

Reynolds, Vern, Southern Methodist U. 

Richards, James A., Jr., U. of Minnesota 
(Duluth) 

Richards, William H., Arizona State C. (Flag 
staff) 

Richey, Harold A., Mississippi State C. for 
Women 

Richter, William B., Northern State Teachers 
Cc. (S. Dak.) 

Rininger, Chester H., Pennsylvania State 
Teachers C. (East Stroudsburg) 

Roe, Mervyn, Tulane U. 

Rohe, Paul S., U. of Rhode Island 

Root, Catherine A., U. of Washington 

Rothschild, Kurt, Montana State C. 

Row, Andrew, Norwich U. 

Rowan, Paul K., U. of Oregon 

Saffry, Olga, Eastern New Mexico C. 

Sager, William F., George Washington U. 

Sampson, Floyd L., U. of Denver 

Sanders, William M., Mississippi Southern C 

Sauerlender, Owen H., U. of Pennsylvania 

Schaar, John, Mt. Holyoke C. 

Schinfeld, Louis H., U. of Pennsylvania 

Schlender, William E., Bowling Green State 
U. 

Schocken, Thomas D., U. of Kansas 

Seigel, Lawrence G., Case I. of Technology 

Shanks, Robb L., Arkansas State C. 


au 
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Shrader, Erwin F., Case I. of Technology 

Shudolsky, Manuel M., Hunter C. 

Shultz, Robert M., U. of Oklahoma 

Smart, Earl W., Utah State Agricultural C. 

Smith, Lewis, Knoxville C. 

Smith, Newton B., Iowa State C. of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts 

Smithgall, Elizabeth, Eastern Washington C. 
of Education 

Somers, Waldo, Ohio Wesleyan U. 

Spaulding, Kenneth C., West Liberty State C. 

Stanley, Eugene, Morgan State C. 

Stauber, Edward F., Le Moyne C. 

Stevenson, Gerald M., Jr., Dickinson C. 

Summersgill, Travis L., C. of William and 
Mary 

Swenarton, Jane J., Vassar C. 

Tapp, Peggy, Belmont C. 

Taylor, Ray, Georgia State C. of Business 
Administration 

Thomas, Edward J., Mississippi Southern C. 

Thompson, Ermis A., Union U. 

Thompson, Grace E., Western C. for Women 

Thornton, Charles P., Pennsylvania State U. 

Throne, Francis E., Wabash C. 

Thureston, Lorette, [135 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 
City] 

Tims, Mary K., U. of Missouri 

Tomik, William J., Hamilton C. 

Torok, Joseph C., Western Michigan C. of 
Education 


Tovish, Harold, U. of Minnesota 

Towbin, Eugene J., Duke U. 

Townsel, Oscar J., U. of Maryland 

Turner, Kathryn, Rockford C. 

Turner, Sidika, Army Language School 

Twente, Rachel B., De Pauw U. 

Vastyan, E. A., U. of Chicago 

Venema, Jack E., Pace C. 

Vest, Ruth W., West Liberty State C. 

Wade, Durlyn E., New York State Teachers 
C. at New Paltz 

Walden, Anita, Indiana State Teachers C. 

Walters, James, U. of Alabama 

Walther, E. Curt, Maryland State Teachers 
C. (Towson) 

Warkentin, John, Emory U. 

Warrington, Tris M., Miami U. 

Wells, Marie, Western C. for Women 

Wildermann, Fritz C., Wagner Lutheran C. 

Wilhelm, Leroy, Purdue U. 

Williams, Preston N., North Carolina C. at 
Durham 

Williamson, Edward J., South Dakota State 
C. of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Wilmot, Walter S., Williams C. 

Wilson, Florence B., U. of Washington 

Winkler, Eldon, Lake Erie C. 

Wityk, T. Patricia, Skidmore C. 

Woeber, Mary A., U. of Alabama 

Woll, Ephraim, U. of Cincinnati 

Wood, Eunice M., Barnard C. 

Wriggins, W. Howard, Vassar C. 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expres- 
sions of personal preference in these notices are published as Submitted. 
It is optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one free announcement 
of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, during 
each volume-year, subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of 
50 cents a line. Non-members may also insert announcements at the 
same rate for each insertion. There is a charge of $1.00 for each cross- 
reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher learning for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. : 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care of 
the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Man teacher wanted for accounting courses by college located in large 
urban industrial area in New York State; must be capable of instructing on 
undergraduate and graduate levels; should possess M.B.A. and C.P.A., or Ph.D. 
degrees; industrial or public accounting experience desirable; salary for rank is 
above median range, and will be augmented through a family allowance plan to 
adjust for family size. This is a full-time position with an unusually attractive 
future. Send photo with personal data. V 1372 

Accounting and Finance: In state-supported institution in the Southwest. Teaching 
mainly upper division and graduate courses in accounting and one course a year 
in finance. Minimum requirements: Ph.D., with C.P.A. desirable. Professorial 
rank, salary $7500 or better, summer teaching extra. Opportunity to increase 
compensation by working on outside University contracts. Duties may begin 
February, 1957. V 1373 

Assistant Educational Director for a Basic Industry: Man in late thirties or early 
forties, with a doctorate in humanities or education or social studies, experienced 
in college or equivalent teaching, with some knowledge of textbook publishing, and 
some familiarity with booklets, charts, visual aids, etc., distributed gratis by 
American industries to schools and school administrators. This educational de- 
partment has been a growing function of America’s basic solid fuels nationally- 
known association for a dozen years, but the right person need know nothing 
initially about bituminous coal. Free training on salary first months. A perma- 
nent job for the man who wants to leave classroom work and devote himself here- 
after to industrial education. First duties: running speakers’ bureau, attending 
educational conventions, cooperating in preparation of industry-instructional aids 
under guidance. Salary will be excellent and commensurate with man’s educa- 
tional background. Immediate superior: former university professor of English, 
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Ph.D., Harvard and Johns Hopkins, and Oxford training, well known to educators, 
with long record of publishing and lecturing. Man must be available at once, but 
not later than spring, 1957. With application please furnish very complete 
biographical data, full references, and a recent photograph to Dr. M. Edmund 
Speare, National Coal Association, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


i:ducational Testing: Associate in Measurement, specialization mathematics. Work 
includes development of tests used in selecting candidates for college, for special 
fields of graduate study, and for special work, such as teaching and foreign service 
Participation in general planning for development and improvement of measuring 
instruments; particular responsibility for development of mathematics tests, 
working with committees of teachers and other educators. Requirements: under- 
graduate mathematics major; advanced work in mathematics or measurement ; 
teaching experience preferred, plus interest in curricular changes in high school 
and college mathematics. Salary: up to $7000, dependent upon level of training 
and experience. Apply to Mrs. Margaret Nevin, Personnel Director, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Engineering: Assistant professor, or instructor, to teach sanitary and other civil 
engineering subjects. M.S. preferred, but B.S. considered. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications, up to $6000. Immediate appointment available. Write to 
Head, Civil Engineering Department, University of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio. 

English: University of Scranton will have opening September, 1957 for two 
English teachers at rank of instructor, assistant professor or associate professor, 
depending upon qualifications and experience of individual. Prefer applicant with 
Ph.D.; M.A. acceptable. Write Rev. William G. Kelly, S.J., Dean, University 
of Scranton, Scranton 3, Pennsylvania. 


Histology and Bacteriology: Position of assistant or associate professor open to 
teach course in histology followed by course in bacteriology. Opportunity is 
offered for training in leather technology in only department of its type in State 
College located in Massachusetts. Program also permits consulting and research. 

V 1374 

Literacy Specialist: M.S. or M.A. in field of education with emphasis on literacy, 
teaching of reading, or adult education for program in rural Iran. Base pay of 
$6200-$7530 plus overseas differential, living allowance, travel expense for 
employee and family, and other benefits. Two-year contract. Edwin C. Broome, 
Personnel Secretary, Near East Foundation, 54 East 64th Street, New York 21, 
New York. 

Mathematics: Middlewestern private liberal arts college in metropolitan area de- 
sires man for fall, 1957 with Ph.D. or with work for degree nearly completed 
Must be excellent teacher of undergraduates. Rank: Professorship. Salary 
$7000 for nine months. Opportunity for summer employment in industry, if 
desired. V 1375 

Physics: Associate professor with Ph.D. in physics and at least 7 years of college 
teaching experience. Salary $6000 for nine months, plus $1500 for the summer 
session of nine weeks. Summer work will probably be available two summers out 
of every three. Start September 1, 1957. H. E. Ruff, Head, Department of 
Physics, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 


Sociology: Middlewestern private liberal arts college in metropolitan area desires 
man for fall, 1957 with Ph.D. for headship of Department of Sociology. Must he 
excellent teacher of undergraduates. Rank: Professorship. Salary $7000 for 
nine months. V 1376 


Student Travel—Instructors for: Academic teachers and administrators in the 
following fields: anthropology, art history, group work, international relations, 
language, modern history, political science, recreation and sociology for single 
round trip in shipboard education and recreation program with free time in Europe. 
Compensation for most positions is equivalent to cost of ocean passage. Previous 
travel or residence in Europe desirable. A few salaried positions are also avail- 
able for longer periods, for which a knowledge of German or Greek is helpful. 
Application form may be obtained by submitting a short resume to Leonard 
Masters, Education Director, Council on Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 


American University of Beirut, Lehanon has three positions open: 
1. Assistant or Associate Professor, with Master’s or Doctor’s degree in Education, 
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and experience, to teach courses in audio-visual aids and administer Audio-Visual 
Center. Two or three years, of eleven months, beginning February or October, 
1957. 

2. Order Librarian, with M.S. from accredited library school, preferably experi- 
ence in book ordering. Knowledge of French or German required. Three years, 
of eleven months, beginning July 1, 1957. 

3. Professor or Associate Professor, with Ph.D. and some teaching experience 
and some government or other administrative experience, to teach high under- 
graduate and graduate courses in public administration and politics, including at 
least two of following: public personnel, public fiscal management, organization 
and methods, cooperative public administration. Two years, of eleven months, 
beginning February, 1957. 

For all positions, round-trip travel allowance, salary quoted on request. Send 
resume to Teacher Placement Secretary, Near East College Association, 40 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 2 

The U. S. Information Agency is seeking candidates for overseas posts as Cultural 
Affairs Officers, Information Officers, and Bi-national Center Officers. Only 
those with a record of achievement in public affairs, cultural affairs, including 
artistic and scholarly work, English-language teaching, or some medium oi 
communication should apply. Age limits 31 to 55. Salary range $5700 to 
$10,700, plus allowances. Candidates must be willing to serve anywhere in the 
world. Send for application forms and further information to Argus Tresidder, 
Cultural Affairs Advisor, Room 652 Walker-Johnson Building, U. S. Information 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Economics, Business Management: Man, 52, married, excellent health. 
Many years successful business experience and college teaching experience. 
Widely traveled. Seek A-1 institution, financially stable, with vigorous faculty 
and high scholastic standards, Midwest or East. Available summer or fall, 1957. 

A 6240 

Administration: Man, 34, married. Ph.D., education. Desire position as assistant 
dean, assistant to president, or similar post. B.S., M.S. from leading Southern 
university; Ph.D. from leading Midwestern university. Author 1 book, second 
near completion. Currently serving as educational consultant, national trade 
association. A 6241 

Administration: Chairman of university department returning from significant 
European assignment desires presidency, academic deanship, or other administra- 
tive position offering opportunity for educational leadership. References available 
with respect to scholarship, personality, and administrative ability. A 6242 

Administration—Student Personnel Services, Admissions, or Registrar: Man, 38, 
married, 2 children; B.S. in biology, M.A. in school administration, Ed.D. in 
higher education; 10 years’ combined experience in teaching and administrative 
experience in a state teachers college and in a state university; experienced as a 
Dean of Men and Director of Admissions; formerly an associate professor of 
educational psychology ; also trained and experienced in general education biology ; 
lecturer in marriage and family life education. Available June, 1957 or before 
with 30 days notice. A 6243 

American Studies, Humanities, General Education: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. 
Harvard, Phi Beta Kappa. 10 years’ teaching cultural and intellectual history in 
Eastern liberal arts college. Publications: articles and book. Fulbright, exten- 
sive travel in Western Europe and United States. Extensive faculty committee 
work, student counseling, community speaking. Seek relocation in high-grade 
college or university hospitable to liberal arts and research. Credentials upon 
request. Available September, 1957. A 6244 

Anthropology, Social Sciences: Anthropologist, 49, 3 children. Ph.D., Columbia; 
outstanding university teacher, 9 years ; 7 years’ diversified research: ethnography, 
archaeology. 4 years’ war service. Competent all branches anthropology, border- 
ing zoology, biology, human geography, history. Prefer team with wife, 38, Ph.D., 
Columbia; 10 years’ teaching, including sociology, psychology, experience in 
clinical psychology and testing; research; to introduce or constitute anthropology 
or social science department, small college, high standards, West or Northeast. 


A 6245 


4d 
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Art Education: Man, 38, married, 1 child, Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching experience, 
etc. Publications. Accomplished artist. Listed in Who's Who in American Art 
and in Who's Who in American Education. Member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America, etc. Desire position to direct and 
teach graduate and undergraduate art courses in design, art education, painting, 
graphic arts, commercial art, crafts, art history. Prefer department head, full 
protessor, or equivalent in college or university. Available summer or fall, 1957. 

A 6246 

Biology: Man, 36, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching and research 
experience in large university and college. Experienced in biology, anatomy, 
physiology, microbiology, and physical education subjects. Available September 
1, 1957. A 6247 

Biology, Poultry, Horticulture: Man, 60, proximate Ph.D. 15 years’ experience in 
college teaching and experience as commercial research consultant. Able to 
inspire students to full capability. Prefer location in Texas, Arkansas, or Okla- 
homa. Available February, June, or September, 1957. A 6248 

Biology, Zoology: Man, 33, veteran, married, 1 child. M.S., Ph.D. Publications, 
societies, 8 years’ full-time teaching experience. Protestant. Available Septem- 
ber, 1957. A 6249 
Susiness Statistics and other Business Administration subjects: Man, M.A., plus 
2 years’ graduate work. Experience: 21 years’ teaching; 10 years’ government; 
5 years’ business. Associate professor and tenure in present position. Position 
in small college where excellency of teaching is appreciated. Opportunity to 
complete Social Security program. 8 more teaching years before retirement. 
Salary: Living wages for myself and wife; our children have finished college. 
Available June, 1957. A 6250 

Civil Engineering: Man, 44, married, children, Ph.D. Structural engineer and 
educator, full professor, registered engineer, rich academic and professional 
background. Invite correspondence regarding post as chairman of a civil engi- 
neering department or dean of engineering beginning September, 1957 or later. 

A 6251 

Economics: Man, 34, married. M.S., A.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 5 years 
in business; last 4 years in teaching. Economic thought, price and income theory, 
money and banking, corporation finance, investments, managerial economics, 
international economics, economic systems. Available September, 1957. A 6252 


Economic Theory, International Economics, Economic Thought, Labor, Money and 
Banking, Business Cycles, Economic Systems, Economic Geography: Man, 44, 
married; Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching experience, 4 years’ government, 2'/s years’ 
United Nations, experience in Europe, 4 years’ university administration, 2 years’ 
private international agency. Currently teaching in small liberal arts college near 
Washington, D. C. Desire northern or western U. S. for permanent location. 
Available September, 1957. A 6253 

Education: Man, 45. Ph.D. Specialist in school law; also qualified in secondary 

,education and educational administration subjects. Experienced teacher (uni- 
versity and college) and administrator (large public high school). Extensive 
writing; over 90 published articles on legal aspects of public education. Desire 
position for summer, 1957. Midwest preferred. Available July 1, 1957. A 6254 

Education: Man, 45, married, 3 children. Ed.D. in social and philosophical 
foundations of education. 7 years in present position as associate professor. 
Subjects taught, graduate and undergraduate: philosophy of education, history of 
education, educational psychology, comparative education, education in American 
culture, educational and human development. Experience in education in Latin 
America, editing writings on education in English and Spanish. Publications in 
both languages. Desire position either in the States or abroad, teaching admin- 
istration, or research and writing in connection with above subjects and/or 
international education. Available September, 1957. A 6255 

Education and/or Health and Physical Education: Man, 45, B.A., M.A., M.Ed., 
and Ed.D. 5 years of elementary and secondary experience and 11 years of college 
teaching. Experienced in teaching undergraduate and graduate PP ewe in educa- 
tional and adolescent psychology, child growth and development, secondary educa- 
tion, tests and measurements, and statistics. Have taught varied and sundry 
courses in health and physical education field. Available summer and/or fall, 
1957. A 6256 
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English: Woman, 33. Ph.D. Degrees in Pennsylvania and Middle West. Fellow- 
ships, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Delta Kappa Gamma. 8 years’ university 
teaching. Adviser to campus organizations. Also library and government experi- 
ence. Independent travel in Europe, the Levant, North and South America. 
Special interests: American literature, composition. A 6257 

English: Man, 28, married, 3 children. B.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Trinity 
College, University of Dublin. At present, assistant professor, Southern univer- 
sity, with 5 years’ experience. Have taught freshman and advanced composition, 
survey and forms courses, American literature, modern drama, and modern novel 
courses. Several published articles. Desire 1957 sumnrer school position in New 
England, Rocky Mountain, or Pacific Coast area. A 6258 


English: Man, 41, married, 4 children. A.B., Princeton; Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 14 
years of college teaching. Publications, especially 17th century. Departmental 
chairman in Southern college for 10 years. Desire change to a university encour- 
aging research as an adjunct to successful classroom teaching. Rank is not im- 
portant; probability of tenure and a good future are. A 6259 

English: Man, 38, married, 3 children. B.D., Garrett. Ph.D., Boston University, 
major field American literature; minor, English Renaissance. 7 years of teach- 
ing experience, 2 years in philosophy, 5 years in English. Present position, de- 
partment head in small church-related college. Desire position as department 
head or teacher in larger institution. Consider position as director of freshman 
English. A 6260 

English: Man, 32, veteran, married. Ph.D. (Restoration and poetics). Phi Beta 
Kappa. Publications. 7 years’ college teaching. Some advanced courses. Would 
consider position in less than present rank at college of moderate size with good 
humanities program. A 6261 

English, American Literature, Children’s Literature: Woman, Ph.D., rich teaching 
experience, publications. Prefer privately controlled college or university. Avail- 
able February, 1957, and summer, 1957. A 6262 

English, Comparative Literature, German: Man, 40, family. Ph.D., Northwestern. 
Experience all levels German and English. Previous study Bard, Tuebingen, 
Berlin. Several publications in progress; also translations, poems. Desire oppor- 
tunity for humanistic teaching, writing. C.E.A., M.L.A. Available on short 
notice. A 6263 


Entomology, Zoology, or General Biology: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. 5 years’ 
teaching experience in the fields mentioned above. Some administrative experi- 
ence. Publications. 2 years’ full time research and 4 years’ professional experi- 
ence, U. S. Army. Research interest: systematics and evolution. Employed at 
present; available summer or fall, 1957. A 6264 


French, Spanish: Man, 46, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 25 years’ teaching, mostly 
on college level. Have taught all normal undergraduate courses in French and 
Spanish. Now Head of Department of Romance Languages in liberal arts college. 
Would prefer to be in a university or larger liberal arts college. Any location 
considered. Special interests: Seventeenth century French literature and drama, 
courses in language teaching. Available for summer or fall, 1957. A 6265 


Geology: Man, 65, recently retired from chairmanship Geology Department, Otago 
University, New Zealand. 17 years’ member Geology & Geography Faculty 
Cambridge University. Lecturer in Geography and Supervisor of Studies, Clare 
College (Cambridge). Lecturer and Tutor in Geology, Harvard, 2 years. Visting 
professor Canadian, Scandinavian, Swiss universities. Experienced in university 
extension lecturing. Extensive mining and oil experience in Canada, Persia, etc. 
Arctic and Himalayan expeditions, including Everest. Prime references. Avail- 
able January, 1957. A 6266 


German, Humanities, Philosophy: Man, 56, married. European background. 
Ph.D., Dr. jur. Have held present position in well-known liberal arts college in 
the South for many years. Member of M.L.A., S.A.M.L.A., A.A.T.G. Research: 
modern literary criticism. Desire position in college or in university, preferably 
in liberal arts college. Available July, 1957. A 6267 


History: Man, 32, married, veteran. Ph.D., University of California. 7 years’ 
college teaching experience in American, European, Far Eastern history, and 
American government and foreign policy. Specialties: recent American history, 
diplomatic history, and Civil War period. Available June, 1957. A 6268 
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History and/or Political Science: Ph.D., Columbia, Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Who’s Who in America, etc. Retired after 35 years’ teaching in two first 
class colleges. 1955-56, Visiting Professor from the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion at an Eastern college. 1956-57, Visiting Professor at an Ohio college. 450 
major students in many walks of life and professions. Have taught all normal 
courses on the undergraduate level in American and European history and political 
science, except public administration. Have specialized for years in the introduc- 
tory course for freshmen in the social sciences. Would like to teach by the year, 
semester, or quarter. Available September, 1957. A 6269 

History, Political Science, Education, Greek, Art: Man and wife, now teaching in 
Honolulu, T.H., desire to teach in a liberal arts college or private school. Man, 
native of Greece, A.B., M.A., 11 years as university, college and private secondary- 
level teacher. Member of A.A.U.P. Wife, 6 years’ art teacher, with private 
school and academy of arts, strong in creative art. Available September, 1957. 
Personal interview possible next summer enroute to Europe. A 6270 

Library Science: Former college reference librarian retiring as public library direc 
tor under New York State 55-year plan desires return to college service under 
Social Security, preferably in East or Southeast. Experience also as head 
cataloger. Qualified to give undergraduate instruction in library science. Physical 


sciences major with honors. A 6271 
Mathematics: Man, 45, M.A., proximate Ph.D. 3 years’ university teaching ex- 
perience. Excellent references. Available June, 1957. A 6272 


Mathematics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
England. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U. S. A. Desire appointments for summer, 1957 and 
for academic year 1957-58. A 6273 

Philosophy: Woman, 40, single. Ph.D., 1941, University of California, A.B., Rice 
Institute. 3 years’ teaching experience in speech, University of California; 2 years 
in philosophy, University of California; 1 year in humanities, Mills College. 
Desire permanent position in small liberal arts college. Available after Decem- 
ber, 1956. A 6274 

Philosophy: Man, 40, married. Ph.D., with a strong psychology minor and post- 
doctoral work in religion. 15 years’ college teaching experience, including chair- 
manships and other special assignments. Publications in philosophy and several 
related fields. Experience in group and conference work. Desire position at 
upper rank in university or large liberal arts college. Available June or Septem- 
ber, 1957. A 6275 


Physical Education: Woman, 40, no dependents. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
M.A. in education, Teachers College, Columbia University. At present, staff 
member in large major department, teaching both theory and activity courses 
Member many professional committees. Have taught and supervised at all levels 
in physical education, health education, recreation education, and have directed 
many graduate theses. Have been affiliated in responsible positions in camping, 
and have been staff member at several A.R.C. National Aquatic and Small Craft 
Schools. Am First Aid, Water Safety Instructor, A.R.C., and nationally rated 
Volleyball Official. Good health, appearance. Active in all sports. Desire 
summer position, 1957. A 6276 

Physical Education: Man, 52, married, 2 children, Ph.D., New York University 
27 years’ teaching experience in camps, private school, colleges, university, and 
national staff of American Red Cross. Have taught many major and minor 
courses in teacher training program. Coaching has produced All-American 
players. Present rank, professor. Desire summer position. A 6277 


Physical Education: Man, 38, married, 4 children, B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. Present 
rank, associate professor. 12 years’ experience elementary school, college, and 
university levels. 9 years at college and university, including experience in 
teaching a wide variety of activity and theory courses. Successful experience in 
coaching intercollegiate sports. Membership in national and professional organ- ° 
izations: A.A.U.P., N.E.A.. CP.E.A., AA.H.P.E. & P.E.K., A.G.CA.. 
U.S.L.C. Have published 16 articles in national professional journals. Desire 
administrative position in physical education and/or teacher training. A 6278 


Physical Education, Health Education, Recreation: Man, 39, married. Ph.D., 
physical education. Teaching experience in camps, Y.M.C.A.’s, colleges, and 
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universities. 13 years’ experience teaching a variety of sports in the service pro 
gram. 6 years teaching theory courses to professional students; 7 years admin- 
istrator of service, intramural, recreational, and professional, undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Coaching experience in swimming, track, and basketball 
Publications include books, research, and popular articles. Listed in Who's Who 
in’ American Education. Member: A.A.U.P., C.P.E.A., A.A.H.P.E. & R., 
A.C.A., A.S.H.A., other civic and professional organizations. Desire appointment 
for summer, 1957, or summer and academic year 1957-58. Available June, ‘ee 

A 6279 


Political Science: Man, 31. Ph.D., international relations. Will teach or conduct 
research in international politics and organization, foreign policy, comparative 
and American government. 4 years’ teaching experience (large metropolitan 
university, small liberal arts college) ; 5 years business (sales and advertising), 
and 5 years in Navy. Available after June, 1957. A 6280 

Political Science: Man, 43, married, 2 children. Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Theory, American government (national, state, local), comparative government, 
international relations, world politics. Eighth year teaching at small Western 
state university, tenure status, but desire move to position with fuller opportunity 
for professional growth and more hopeful financial future. Also trained in 
journalism; 4 years’ experience as feature writer, plus free-lancing in U. S. and 
Latin America. Overseas military service. Active in several professional socie- 
ties, officer in two; papers, panels. Variety of published articles ; book in process. 
Active in community. Excellent recommendations. If reasonable notice, avail- 
able September, 1957. A 6281 


Political Science: Man, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., L.L.B., Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations. 7 years’ teaching experience, plus business and legal. Fields : 
international politics, international organization, international law, American and 
comparative government, civil liberties. Veteran. Widely travelled. Available 
February, 1957 or September, 1957. A 6282 


Physics: Man, 55, Ph.D. 19 years’ teaching experience in the college, with 11 
years in large Midwestern college (9000 enrollment) as associate professor, with 
last 5 years as full professor. I also teach advanced and graduate subjects, includ- 
ing atomic and quantum physics. Excellent references. Available February or 
September, 1957. A 6283 


Psychology: Man, Ph.D. Want summer appointment teaching or research. May 
consider regular academic or administrative position. Over 20 years’ teaching 
experience in general field of undergraduate psychology. Some counseling, also 
supervision testing program. Now professor, department chairman, liberal arts 
college. Member A.P.A., Sigma Xi, other professional societies. A 6284 


Spanish: Man, Ph.D. Lived in Latin America, with knowledge of its literature 
and culture. Specialist in Latin American theatre. Author of a dozen textbooks 
and experience in workshops and teacher training. Want summer teaching, 1957. 
Have been summer session guest, with return engagement, in several Western 
universities. A 6285 


Spanish: Man, 32, single. Ph.D., with specialty in Golden Age literature, but wide 
experience during 10 years of college teaching in variety of language and literature 
courses, including Spanish American. Publications. Member and officer in sev- 
eral professional associations. Trained in language laboratory techniques. Ex- 
perience in Italian and would welcome opportunity to handle elementary Italian 
courses. Study and residence abroad. Have participated in humanities programs 
and area study programs. Desire associate professorship or assistant professor- 
ship with opportunity for early advancement. Recommendations. Available 
fall, 1957. A 6286 


World Literature, English, Humanities: Man, 34, married. 4 years’ study, Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, Germany. M.A., Ph.D., University of Tllinois. 3 years’ 
college teaching in integrated humanities course, world literature (lecturing). 
history of the English language. Knowledge of several European languages and 
literatures in their cultural background. Special interest: Renaissance. Several 
articles and reviews. Member: M.L.A., Phi Kappa Phi. Excellent references. 
Available summer or September, 1957. A 6287 
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Late Addenda 


Academic Dean: Young Ph.D., veteran, 9 years’ experience in college teaching 
and administration. Interested in changing to deanship or similar senior oiadale- 
trative position in Northeastern four-year liberal arts college. Desire wide 
responsibilities in administration and policy. A 6289 


Accounting, Marketing, Education: Man, 49, married, 2 children. B.S., Boston 
University ; M.A., Columbia; C.P.A., Maryland. 12 years’ teaching experience, 8 
on college and university level; 4 in high schools. Extensive business and govern- 
ment experience. Presently completing requirements for Ed.D. Prefer location 
in East. Available fall of 1957. A 6290 

Art (History, Appreciation, Studio Crafts, and Stage Arts): Woman, young. 
Cooper Union Art School certificate, and B.A. and M.A. in art pedagogy from 
Hunter College and Teachers College, Columbia University. Taught for 12 years 
in several colleges; also in elementary and high schools and adult classes. 
Travelled extensively. Muralist, painter, stage designer and puppeteer. Now 
working on radio art appreciation program. Available in 1957. A 6291 

Chemistry: Man, married. Ph.D. expected August, 1957, organic major, phar- 
maceutical chemistry-pharmacology minor. Experience as teaching assistant. 
Phi Lambda Upsilon. Publications. Available September, 1957. A 6292 

Chemistry: Man, married. Ph.D., M.IL.T. Publications and patents. Desire 
professorship in Eastern, preferably New England, college. Considerable indus- 
trial and academic research experience. Presently full professor and chairman ot 
department in accredited Midwestern college. Available June, 1957. A 6293 

Chemistry: Man 41, married. M.S. and Ph.D., with major in biochemistry and 
minor in phy siology. Strong background in analytical chemistry. 15 publications. 
2 years’ teaching experience on the university level: organic chemistry, biochem- 
istry, chemistry for student nurses and medical technicians, instrumentation. 
Member: Phi Lambda Upsilon, Sigma Xi, A.A.A.S., A.C.S. Considerable 
research experience, both industrial and university. Desire academic teaching 
post with opportunity for research into cellular biochemistry and physiology 
Available September, 1957. A 6294 

Chemistry (Organic): Man, 34, married. B.S., Calif. Inst. of Tech.; M.S., Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Ph.D., Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 6 years’ teaching 
experience at the junior college and university levels; subjects taught included 
lower division inorganic and analytical chemistry. At present, postdoctoral 
research fellow in England. Member: A.A.U.P., A.C.L.U., A.C.S., Sigma Xi. 
Desire permanent position in college or university where there is active interest in 
undergraduate instruction. Research interest, natural products. Desire location 
on West Coast, preferably California. Available September, 1957. Excellent 
references. A 6295 

Economics: Man, 27, single, Ph.D. Economic theory, business cycles, history of 
economic thought, public finance, labor, money and banking. Publications. 3 
years’ teaching experience, Currently in teaching and research position in large 
Southern university. Desire permanent, stimulating appointment in large non- 
South university offering graduate work in economics. Available September, 
1957. A 6296 

Economics: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in economics, Columbia. Now 
professor at small Eastern university. 7 years’ teaching experience. 10 years’ 
experience with Federal Government in Washington as economist in responsible 
staff positions. Specialties: economic principles; labor; planning; and courses 
integrating economics and political science at level of national economic issues. 
Desire teaching position at larger college or university with wider horizons and 
greater opportunities. Available September, 1957. A 6297 

Economics: Man, 65, unmarried. M.A., history, Columbia, plus all requirements 
for Ph. D., except dissertation. Summer schools at several other large universities. 
8 years’ teaching senior economics, plus history. Excellent background and prac- 
tical experience in railroad transportation. Much personal independent study of 
general economics. Historical publication published in January, 1956. Liberal, 
progressive, stressing critical approach and emphasizing factors of social change. 
Desire permanent, part or full-time position, northern United States, ow | A 
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Economics, Statistics: Man, 42, married, no children. Ph.D. 10 years’ college and 
university teaching experience; 4 years’ research for federal government. Fields 
of concentration: statistics, economic theory, public finance, business organiza 
tion and public policy. Available January, 1957. A 6299 

Education: Man, 32, married, 1 child. B.A. (history and political science), M.A. 
(ge-craphy), and Ed.D. (education). Fields: educational psychology, second- 
ary education, history and philosophy of education. Experience: 8 years 
in secondary school and college teaching, supervision of student teaching. Honor 
societies: Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, Gamma Theta Upsilon. Presently 
assistant professor of education and supervisor of student teaching in large Mid 
western state university. Desire to teach in church-related or independent liberal 
arts college. Salary secondary if other conditions attractive. A 6300 

Educational Psychology: Man, 34, married, no children. Ph.D., University of 
Oklahoma. A.P.A. membership. Major fields of study: educational and general 
psychology, special education and measurement. Teaching experiences widely 
varied—teacher education by and large. 2 years’ half-time instructor in university 
reading clinic; 2 years’ university teaching, graduate level; last 2 years’ teachers 
college (student personnel). 2 articles published, one in progress. Available 
January or June, 1957. A 6301 

English: Man, 50, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Boston University. 27 years’ 
college teaching. For the past 9 years full professor in school of arts and sciences 
of Southern state college with enrollment about 4000. Fields of specialization : 
The English Novel, The Short Story, Eighteenth Century Literature. Publica- 
tions. Seek position in non-segregated, liberal college. A 6302 

French: Doctorat, University of Paris, 1950. Experience at preparatory and 
college levels. Education Consultant, U. S. Army Education Program. Free 
lance writer. Prefer Southern college. A 6303 

History: Man, 40, married. Ph.D., major Eastern university. 10 years’ teaching 
experience at two institutions. Major Field: American History, with special 
attention to Westward Movement, Social and Cultural, and Economic. Experi- 
enced with large classes and small. 1 book published and 1 in progress; several 
articles ; numerous book reviews; several papers at scholarly societies. Adminis 
trative experience. Present rank: associate professor. A 6304 


History: Man, 65, unmarried. M.A., history, Columbia, plus all requirements fo: 
Ph.D., except dissertation. Summer schools at several other large universities. 
11 years’ experience teaching modern European history. Some experience teach- 
ing American history. Excellent background in economics. Some experience 
in railroad transportation. Publication (January, 1956): Christianity, 4 
Critique of Christian Doctrine. Liberal, progressive, stressing social, economic, 
critical approach, and emphasizing factors of social change. Want permanent, part, 
or full-time position as instructor in modern European history, northern part of 
United States, fall, 1957. A 6305 

Music, Education: Man, 33, married, 3 children. Performer, conductor, music 
education. Several years’ concert violinist, symphony, radio, quartet experience. 
B.S., M.M., Wayne University; Ed.D., University of Virginia, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 5 years’ college teaching and some administrative experience in music educa- 
tion, strings, conducting, orchestration, fundamentals of music, etc. At present, 
conductor of university orchestra, in charge of string and music education pro- 
grams. Member: A.A.U.P., A.F.M., Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
Who's Who in American Education, etc. Excellent references. Available Sep- 
tember, 1957. A 6306 


Philosophy. Man, 40, married, 3 children. B.S., Colorado State; M.A., University 
of California; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 9 years’ college experience in 
teaching and organizing courses. Member of American Philosophical Association. 
Especially interested in ethics and philosophy of law. Additional experience in 
teaching Civilization and Spanish courses. Article on models for ethical and legal 
systems drafted. Available summer or fall, 1957. A 6307 


Religion: Bible as English literature; ethics, Hebrew, Biblical, Rabbinic, Medieval 
and Modern; Jewish history, philosophy and literature. University teacher and 
Rabbi visiting U.S.A. would accept professorship on yearly basis. Arriving New 
York end of December. Summa cum laude of Oxford and London Universities. 
Specialist in Old and New Testament, Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac. Greek 
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Prizeman and Hollier Hebrew Scholar, M.A., Oxford and B.A., London. A 6308 
Sociology: Man, 46, married. Two Master’s degrees and Ph.D. 18 years’ experi- 
ence. Specialization in race relations, criminology, family, social pathology. De- 
sire to leave the Deep South. Available June or September, 1957. A 6309 
Sociology: Man, 43. Ph.D., Wisconsin. Publications; 14 years’ broad teaching 
experience in two schools, specializing in the introductory course, minority groups, 
general theory and methods. Facuity committees, professional offices. Member 
of sociological societies, Population Association of America, A.A.A.S., A.A.U.P., 
Phi Beta Kappa. Who's Who in America. Available June, 1957. A 6310 


Speech and History: Man, 43, married. LL.B., Harvard; Ph.D., University of 
California. Phi Beta Kappa and good academic record. Experience as lawyer 
and 10 years’ university teaching of public speaking, debate and discussion. Have 
also taught modern European history and English history. Good record as 
teacher. Publications: 4 articles published, book accepted, second book nearing 
completion. Rank: assistant professor. Available June, 1957 or later. A 6311 
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Ballade of the Reluctant Deans 


Why does a man become a dean? 
Long have I pondered the question too. 
Three are the reasons I have seen. 
Names they are called would support this view: 
Sinister fate, as the villain true, 
Destines some to a doom foreseen; 
Vainly their heritage they rue, 
Those who are born for the role of dean. 
Others strive from the ranks to rise; 
har beyond deanship they aspire : 
The presidency their cherished prize. 
Power and glory they desire ; 
Deans though they be, they would rise still higher, 
Holding as naught achievement mean. 
Bitter and frustrate, they retire, 
Viewing with scorn their role of dean. 
Few are the deans on whom are thrust 
Honors they merit but do not seek. 
Like wise men whom Plato describes as just, 
They consent to rule, lest the deans be weak. 
The committeed life they endure, and speak 
Wisely and well, with pontifical mien. 
Paragons they, though not unique, 
Who nobly adorn the role of dean. 


Envot 
Regent princes, I pray you, heed 
Faculty voices and judgment keen ; 
Contravene fate and frustrate greed: 
Choose the “third man” for role of dean. 


Elizabeth M. Kerr 


University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


, 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Ath Edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
~ stitutions in the United States are indispensable refer- 
ences for those concerned with higher education 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 


A New Series 
The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs 
sy Cyrit O. HouLe anp NELSON 
An examination of successful practices in adult educa- 
cation. $3.00 
American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook 
By Howarp E. 
Examines the many informal forces and influences of 
college life that condition the emotional and intellectual 
outlook of students toward world affairs. $3.50 
Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 


United States 
By Cora Du Bots 


An incisive analysis of the status, potentialities and 
problems of international educational exchange. $3.50 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy 
Basic data for those concerned with conserving and de- 
veloping high-level human talent. $1.50 
The Educational Record 
A quarterly journal discussing administrative and cur- 
ricular problems. $3.00 a year 
Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year 


Send Orders to Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
(Established 1924) 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
PLAN assures discerning and 
prompt attention to the requests 
from schools and colleges The 
range of this service is from the 
university to the kindergarten level, 
for public and private schools, col- 
leges, and universities, for any 
branch of instruction or administra- 


tion. 


Miss Blanche Matthews 


Educational Consultant 


Member National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 


New England 
States 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
INC. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Member of 
National Association of 


Teachers Agencies 
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You mean | can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That’s precisely the question an Assistant Professor from 
Purdue asked us the other day when he heard about TIAA’s 
new dividend scale. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $178.40 and the first- 
year dividend on the new scale is $89.40, making a net 
annual payment of $89.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are 
not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or 
gga To get complete details, send us the coupon 
velow. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


“eachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan 
Your Life Insurance. 
Name Date of Birth 
Address = 
Ages of Dependents 
Employing Institution 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year. $4.00. 


Liberal Education: Scholarship and Teaching. The Proceedings of the 42nd 
Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution 
(Bulletin, March 1956). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 

Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PERIODICALS WANTED 


Educational —Scholarly 
Medical & Scientific Journals 


High prices paid for your accumula- 
tions of periodicals—SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th Street, Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889"’ 
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MARCH OF DIMES 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 2-31 
REMBRANDT — 1606-1956 


THE HOLLAND CULTURAL CENTER 
Dutch Society for the distribution of Religious and Pedagogical Art 
offers 


350th BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY IMPRESSION OF 
REMBRANDT’S MOST FAMOUS ETCHING, 
CHRIST HEALING THE SICK 
This very attractive object of art is framed by a tastful passe- 
partout. Overall size, 1244” x 164%". Size of etching including 
original margin, 944” x 1314” 
ALSO TO READERS OF THIS BULLETIN 


with this wonderful impression, a full biography of Rembrandt, 
and the brochure, “What Is An Etching?, free 


PRICE ONLY $2.00 


Remit by check or American Money Order payable to Holland 
Cultural Center and send, preferably by air mail, to HOLLAND 
CULTURAL CENTER, 156 Avenida Coliseo Balear, Palma de 
Mallorca, Spain 
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